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FOREWORD 



The 100th Congress will deal with reauthorizing most of the 
major Federal elementary and secondary education programs. In 
order to help us prepare for this task, the Congressional Research 
Service has compiled the basic statistics on each of these expiring 
programs, together with a short history of the program and a sum- 
mary of the major issues presently confronting us in reauthorizing 
each program. 

The Committee on Education and Labor is printing CRS' papers 
because they will serve as a very valuable resource, not only for 
our Committee Members, but also for other Members of Congress, 
as well as for the general public. The Congressional Research Serv- 
ice has don: an exemplary job of compiling this information and 
we are most appreciative to CRS for its work. We would particular- 
ly like to thank Angela Evans; Forbis Jordan; Wayne Riddle; Paul 
Irwin; Richard Hi *and; Bob Lyke; Jim Stedman; and Charlotte 
Fraas. 

Augustus F. Hawkins, 
Cha. man, Committee on Education and Labor. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION- 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON SELECTED PROGRAMS LIKELY TO BE 
CONSIDERED FOR REAUTHORIZATION BY THE 100th CONGRESS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Thu report provides background information on a number of programs of 
Federal aid to elementary and secondary education that are likely to be con- 
sidered for reauthorization by the 100th Congress. The authorizations for 
appropriations for most of these programs, including all those under the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, are scheduled to expire dur- 
ing the term of the 100th Congress (1987 and 1988). 1/ The programs in this 
report include ffi ost Federal programs of aid io elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, exc-.pt those under the Education of the Handicapped Act and tl:e Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act, which are typically treated separately from 
other elementary and secondary education programs by the Congress, 
"he specific programs included in this report are as follows: 

— chapter 1, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, dS 
amended: education for disadvantaged children—basic grants 
plus State agency programs for migrant, handicapped, and 
neglecied and delinquent children; 

chapter 2, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, as 
amended: el^aentary and secondary education block grant; 



1/ For these, as well as ^ther Department of Education programs, a con- 
tingent extension of authorization is provided in 3 ec. 414 of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (title IV, P . L . 90-247, as amended . Under sec 414, 'f 
the Congress does not extend, or explicitly act to reject extension of, an ap- 
plicable program, the authorization for that program is automatically extended 
for up to 2 additional fiscal years. 
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— Bilingual Education Act, title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as amended; 

— Impact Aid: school assistance in Federally affected areas- 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, as amended; 

— Adult Education Act, as amended; 

— Education for Economic Security Act, title II, as amended: 
science and mathematics education; 

— Indian Education Act, title IV of the Education Amendments 
of 1972, as amended; 

— Emergency Immigrant Education Act, title VI of the Education 
Amendments of 1984; 

— Magnet Schools Assistance, title VII of the Education for 
Economic Security Act, as amended; 

— Women's Educational Equity Act, title IX, part C, of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as amended; 

— Excellence ii Education Act, titlj VI of the Education for 
Economic Security Act, as amende^; 

— "Territorial" Assistance, sections 1524 and 1525 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978, as amended; and 

— Ellender Fellowships, P.L. 92-506, as amended. 

These programs are discussed in individual chapters in this report, in the 
order listed above. Please note that pages are numbered consecutively only 
within chapters, not for the entire report. Thus, each page has a two-part 
number— a Roman numeral indicating the chapter number (see the table of con* 
tents for f guide to these numbers), followed by thf page number within thai 
chapter. 

With limited exceptions, as noted in the text, each program chapter 
includes the sections listed below: 

— Summary of program purpose and structure; 

— Brief legislative history; 

— Allocation fornula and process; 

— Program funding history? 

— Participation level and trends; 

— Synthesis of evaluation findings; 
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— Additional program background information and issues; and 
— Sources of additional information. 2/ 

The funding history sections include tables for each program giving appropri - 
ations for each year of the program's existence 3/ , plus the percentage change 
in appropriations (annual ami, in most cases, cumulative) in both current and 
estimated constant dollars. 4/ In addition, in the two cases where such data 
are available (total funding for chapter 1, Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act and for the Impact Aid programs) a similar funding table is 
provided in terms of outlays per fiscal year. Fii.ally, for most programs 5/ , a 
graph of the funding Uppropri at Ions and, where available, outlays) history, in 
current and estimated constant dollars, is provided. Please note that in the 
graphs, funding amounts are based on the "program year" during which the funds 
are primarily used, which, for "fo^/ard funded" programs such as those under 
the Education Consol idat ion and Improvement Act, will be the year following the 
"budget (or appropriations) year." 6/ 



2/ The last section has been limited to current Congressional Research 
Service reports. 

3/ Except for the Impact Aid programs, for which appropnat ion« are 
included only since fiscal year 1965. 

4/ Hence, dollars adjusted for changes in price levels over time. For a 
discussion of the methods used to estimate constant dollar funding amounts, see 
the appendix of the Congressional Research Service report, Impact Of 
Legislative Changes On Major Programs Administered By The Department Of 
Education, Fiscal Years 1980-1987, by Paul M. Irwin, et al , November 20, 1986, 
Report no. 86-990 EPW, p. 99-107. 

5/ The programs for which a funding history graph is not provided are 
those that are relatively small (e.g., Ellender Fellowships) or that have a 
brief funding history (e.g., Magnet Schools Assistance). 

6/ For example, for Education Consolidation and Improvement Act chapter 1 
or 2, the fiscal year 1987 appropriation will be used (i.e., allocated to State 
and local educational agencies, and used to provide educational services at 
those levels) primarily during the folloving fiscal year, 1988. 
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The focus of this report is on factual background information that Members 
of Congress and their staffs might find useful in considering legislation to 
reauthorize these elementary and secondary education programs. It is intended 
to be a basic resource of information on the history, nature, and effects of 
these programs, as well as a guide to sources of additional information (e.g., 
recent program evaluations). 

This report does not include specific options or alternatives for ex- 
tending or emending the programs, or pro and c n ~ arguments regarding such 
options. In several cases, such reauthorization option discussions and 
analyses for these programs have been or ar being prepared by Congressional 
Research Service analysts; 7/ Members of Congress and their staffs should 
contact the Service if they are interested in obtaining such information. This 
report also does not contain information on new types of elementary and 
secondary education assistance programs that the Congress might want to 
cons ider . 



If See, for example, the Congressional Research Service report, Chapter 1, 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, Grants To Local Educational 
Agencies For The Education Of Difadvantaged Children: Selected Reauthorization 
Options And Alternatives, by Wajne Riddle, P'.port no. 86-1032 EPW, December 12, 
1986. 
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II. CHAPTER 1, EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT- 
GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 



SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) was origi- 
nally enacted In 1965 (P.L. 89-10) as a cornerstone of President Lyndon P 
Johnson's "War on Poverty." The program's stated aim, from that time until the 
present, was to \ rovlde supplementary educational and related services to 
educationally dlsaavantaged children who attend schools serving relatively low- 
Income areas. In 1981, the legislation authorizing this program was substan- 
tially revised and Is now chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act (ECIA). 

In practice, funds have been distributed both to and within school dis- 
tricts (to the level of Individual school attendance zones) 1/ primarily on the 
basis of counts of school-aged children from low-Income families, rather than 
some more direct measure of educational disadvantage (such as achievement 
tests). This has been done on the assumptions that there Is a high correlation 
betwem poverty and educational disadvantage, and that disadvantaged children 
attending schools serving low-income areas are more in need of assistance and 
less likely to have supplementary s rvlces provided from local resources than 

1/ Hence, the geographic areas within which pupils of the relevant grade 
levels are usually assigned to a particular public school. 
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those attending otuer schools. However, once funds reach the school itself, 
children are selected to be served solely on the basis of educational disadvan- 
tage, not low Income. 

The legislation for this program has been regularly amended and extended — 
most recently in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) of 1981 (P.L. 97- 
35) and technical amendments adopted In 1983 (P.L. 98-211). The appropriations 
level has risen from $959 million for the 1965-66 school year to $3.9 billion 
for 1987-88. 

Chapter I (so named after Its extension and amendment as chapter I of th<* 
ECIA of 1981) has always been a Federal program administered largely by State 
educational agencies, and conducted by local school districts (the basic grant 
program) or State agencies (the State agency programs for the handicapped, mi- 
grants, nr the neglected and delinquent). States are provided with State ad- 
ministration grants (equal to the greater of one percent of the State chapter I 
grant, or $225,000 per St&ie) to help them meet their program responsibilities. 

The State and local agencies directly conducting chapter I projects have 
always been provided with numerous constraints, yet substantial discretion, In 
carrying out their responsibilities. In general, the constraints have bec*i de- 
signed to assure that: (I) chapter I funds are used to assist only those eli- 
gible disadvantaged children who are most In need; (2) chapter I funds are used 
only to meet the special costs associated with providing supplementary services 
to educationally disadvantaged children, and do not replace regular program 
funds from State and local resources; and (3) programs p ovlde for participa- 
tion by eligible children attending non-public schools. Within these con- 
straints, local and State agencies have been free to design chapter I projects 
as they choose, with full discretion over such matters as currlcuJar strategy. 
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Although chapter 1 funds are authorized to be used at the preschool, ele- 
mentary, and secondary school levels, the great majority of school systems have 
chosen to concentrate services on kindergarten and elementary pupils* The De- 
partment of Education (ED) estimates that 77 percent of children served are at 
the preschool through grade six levels, as school districts apparently have de- 
termined that limited funds (fewer than or.e-half of school districts, most of 
them small, report serving all eligible pupils) are most effectively applied 
under an "early intervention" educational strategy. 

ED further estimates thar 75 percent of chapter 1 funds are used for basic 
instructional services (the remainder for related services, administration, and 
minor construction), with 72 percent of chapter 1 participants receiving com- 
pensatory reading instruction, 42 percent receiving compensatory mathematics 
Instruction, and 19 percent receiving compensatory language arts" instruction. 
On average, chapter 1 participants receive four hours per week of special In- 
struction. According to ED, approximately 5.3 million children were ser«»ed by 
chapter 1 local programs in 1980-81. with this estimate falling to 4.8 million 
children in 1983-84. ED estimates that 51 percent of chapter 1 local program 
participants are white, 29 percent are black, and 16 percent are Hispanic. 
Finally, ED estimates that approximately 200,000 teachers and aides were paid 
with chapter 1 funds in 1979-80, with this number falling to 155,000 in 1983- 

As Indicated above, chapter 1 funds are allocated to the Individual school 
level prliarily on the basis of counts of children from low-Income families, 
with the schools enrolling the highest numbers or percentages of such children 
to be served first. In practice, according to a 1978 National Institute of 
Education (NIE) st , approximately 68 percent of schools are deemed by local 
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school districts to be eligible for chapter 1 projects, and 94 percent of _hcae 
provide chapter 1 services to at least some children. 
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A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Federal program of grants for the education of disadvantaged children 
«&8 initially authorized as title I of the Ele-;r.tary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESF.A) in 1965. In 1981, as part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(OBR,.), ESEA title I was amended, reauthorized, and renamed as chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). This section provides a 
brief legislative history of the title I/chapter 1 program, from 1965 to the 
present* 2/ The focus of attention in this history is on major substantive 
amendments ch«*t were enacted, not on the legislative process or proposals that 
were not enacted. 

In the initial and subsequent legislation fo>- title I/chapter 1, there 
have been several recurring Issues or themes. These have included: the form- 
ulas for establishing eligibility for, and allocation of, funds i various re- 
quirements for "fiscal accountability" to assure that funds are used to provide 
supplementary services to those pupils most in need; in the early years, addi- 
tion of new State agency programs to serve special groups of disac v*. ntaged pu- 
pils; authorization of various supplementary grant progr-nis for areas with high 
concentrations of poor children or to ^atcn State "effort" in spending fo». edu- 
cation; plus Federal, S'ate, and LEA administrative responsibilities. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) 
authorized in title I a program of Financial Assistance to Local Educational 
Agencies for the Education of Children of Low-Income Families. 3/ A 3-yea 

2/ For a more condensed legislative history of the entire ESEA/ECIA, in 
outline form, see the Congressional Research Service report, The Elementary <^nd 
Secondary Act: a condensed history of the original act and major amendments, 
by Wayne Riddle, Report No. 85-596 EPW, Feb. 28, 1985, 22 p. 

3/ This program was initially authorized as both title I of the ESE* and 
-8 title II of P.L. 874, 8lst Congress, impact aid to federally affected 
are as. 
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authorization was provided for grants to meet the special needs f education- 
ally deprived children. Funds were to be allocated to and within local educa- 
tional agencies (LEAs) primarily on the basis of counts of children In low- 
Income families, but Individual children were to be selected for services on 
tne basis of educational disadvantage, without (direct) regard to Income. 
Funds were to be allocated by the Federal Government at the county level (and 
by State education agencies to local educational agencies within counties) on 
the basis of a "cost factor" (50 percent of the State average per pupil expen- 
diture (appe)) multiplied by the number of school-age (5-17 years) children In 
families with Income below a "low-Income level" set at $2,000 (according to the 
i960 Census), plus those In families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) payments above $2,000. 4/ Special Incentive Grants (SIGs) were 
also authorized for fiscal years (FYs) 1967 and 1968 to LEAs wherein the aver- 
age per pupil expenditure from non-Federal sources exceeded that for the pre- 
vious year by five percent or more. Title I grants could not exceed 30 percent 
of an LEA's total revenues. 

Other provisions of the original title I legislation required that serv- 
ices be provided on an equitable basis to educationally disadvantaged pupils 
attending non-public schools; required a maintenance of (fiscal) effort by 
State and local educational agencies wishing to continue receiving title I 
grants; and established a National Advisory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children (NACEDC). Local educational agencies were eligible to 
receive title I allocations only if the number of children from families with 
Income below $2,000 was either 100 chll "ren or three percent of the total 



4/ These Income thresholds were initially established for the first year 
of the program only. 
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school-age population, whichever was less (and In an/ case, a-: least ten chil- 
dren). 

Later In 1965, P.L, 89-313 amended title I to authorize a new program of 
grants to State agencies for the education of handicapped children. The Ini- 
tial legislation authorized only LEA grants. The Bleaertary and Secondary 
Education Aaendaenta of 1966 (P.L. 89-750) added 2 more State agency programs 
to title I— those for migrant and for neglected or delinquent children. The 
"low-income- level used for determining child counts In the LEA grant allocation 
formula was continued at $2,000 for FY 1967 but raised to $3,000 for FY 1968. 
Neglected or delinquent children for whose education an LEA (as opposed to a 
State agency) was responsible were added to those counted In making LEA grants. 
The -cost factor- was modified to equal 50 percent of the greater of the State 
or National appe. The limitation on title I grants as a percentage of an LEA*s 
total revenues was raised from 30 to 50 percent. The LEA eligibility threshold 
was changed to 10 children from low-Income families and a grant of $2,500. The 
1966 amendments to the ESEA also authorized the provision of title I basic grants 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) for educationally disadvantaged Indian 
children; and deleeed the authorization for Special Incentive Grants. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act Aaendsento of 1967 (P.L. 90- 
247) extended the approprl^.iond authorization for title I through FY 1970. 5/ 
The previously scheduled Increase from $2,000 to $3,000 In the -low-income- 
level for determining allocation formula child counts was delayed until such 
time as maximum authorized payments at the lower income level had been 



5/ At this point, the technical designation of fspa t uio t 
P.L. 8/4, 8l8t Congress, was deleted. 
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appropriated. 6/ Grants for State administration of title I, originally set at 
the greater of one percent cf USA basic srants or $75,000, were increased to the 
greater of one percent of total title I (LEA and State agency) grants or 
$150,000. It was provided that in years when all title I authorizations were not 
fully funded, payments must first be made at the maximum authorized leve? for 
the State agency programs, with remaining funds to be available for uEA grants. 

P.L. 90-247 also authorized a new title I State Incentive Grant program of 
grants to LEA s in States wherein an "effort index"— based on the ratio of non- 
Federal expenditures for public elementary and secondary education to personal 
income— exceeded the National average. Studies were mandated of the effective- 
ness of compensatory education, of the impact on LEAs of children in Federally- 
subsidized public housing projects, and of methods to obtain data necessary for 
LEA grant allocations more recent than that from the 1960 Census. Finally, the 
"1967" amendments to the ESEA authorized continuing assistance to individual 
migrant children, under the title I State agency program, for up to five years 
after children were no longer actively migratory (previously, only currently 
migratory children were eligible to be served). 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1970 (P.L 91-230) 
extended title I's appropriations authorization through FY 1973. As had occurred 
in earlier amendments, it was provided that the "low-income" level— below which 
children would be counted in the allocation formula— be raised from $2,000 to 
$3,000 for FY 1972 and $4,000 thereafter. However, as before, these increases 
jere to occur only after sufficient funds were appropriated to make maximum 



6/ Thus, payments based on children from families with income below 
$3,000 would be made only after all authorized payments based on children from 
families with income below $2,000 were made. In practice, payments based on 
the lower income level were not fully funded, and the effective low-income 
level for the title I basic grant allocation formula remained at $2,000 until 
the formula was revised in 1974 (P.L. 93-380). 
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payments based on child counts at the $2,000 income level, and this prerequisite 
was never met. Also authorized was a new part C— Special Grants for Urban and 
Rural Schools in Areas with High Concentrations of Disadvantaged Students, 
Under the new authority, additional title I grants would be made to LEAs where 
the number of children counted in the regular allocation formula constituted 
either 20 percent of the total school-age population, or 5,000 children (and at 
least five percent of the total school-age population). The existing part B, 
State Incentive Grants, was also extended. 

The 1970 amendments added to title I tne requirements that title I funds 
be used to supplement, not supplant, funds that would otherwise be available 
from non-Federal sources; and that services provided to title I participants 
from non-Federal revenues be comparable to those provided to similar pupils not 
served by title I, These provisions, in addition to the previous maintenance 
of effort requirement, were intended to assure that title I funds were used 
specifically to increase the level of educational spending on behalf of eligi- 
ble disadvantaged children, A study of the LEA basic grant allocation form- 
ula was mandated, LEAs were required to make available to the public all ap- 
plications, evaluations, and reports related to title I programs conducted by 
thea.. Finally, the use of title I funds for salary bonuses to teachers in 
title I programs was authorized. 

Although they were focused primarily on postsecondary education, the Edu- 
cation Aaeodaents of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) contained two amendments to title I, 
Youths inccrcerated in adult correctional institutions were added to those 
eligible to be served under the State agency program for the neglected and 
delinquent. Also, a study of the title I State agency program for migrant 
children was authorized. 
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Of great significance in the history of title I were two major pieces of 
legislation enacted later In the 1970s, the first of which was the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). This legislation, which extended title I's 
authorization through FY 1978, was accompanied by extensive debate over all 
aspects of the program, particularly the LEA basic grant allocation formula. 
There was wide interest in modifying the formula because of the substantial 
redistributive effects of retaining the $2,000 "low-income" level but switching 
from 1960 to 1970 Census data when they became available. As a result of a 
large reduction in the number of children in families with income below $2,000 
according to the 1970 Census, compared to the 1960 Census data previously used, 
and annual increases in the number of children in families with AFDC payments 
above the $2,000 level, the AFDC children became the dominant population in the 
allocation formula. In response to the resulting shifts in allocation eligi- 
bility, which favored States with large participation in and relatively high 
payments under the AFDC program, a wide range of alternative allocation form- 
ulas was considered during House and Senate Committee consideration and floor 
debate on the 1974 amendments. In the final legislation, Uie "cost factor" was 
changed from 50 percent of the greater of State or National average per pupil 
expenditure (appe> to 40 percent of the State appe, with Units of 80 and 120 
percent of the National appe. 7/ The population factor was changed from chil- 
dren in families with income below $2,000, plus those in families receiving 
AFDC payments above $2,0^0, plus certain neglected and delinquent children to 
children in poverty families (applying the definition of poverty used by thf 
Census Bureau in compiling the 1970 Census), plus two-thirds of children in 
families receiving AFDC payments above the pcverty level (for a non-farm family 

7/ Hence, if the State appe was less than 80 percent (more than 120 per- 
cent)""^ the National average, it was set at 80 (120) percent of tne National 
average in the title I allocation formula. 
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of four), plus certain neglected and delinquent children. An LEA allocation 
"hold harmless" was continued at 85 percent of the previous year's allocation, 
with a separate authorization (which had to be separately funded to take ef- 
fect) of $15.7 million per year to fund a 90 percent "hold harmless." A 100 
percent "hold harmless," along with a continued funding priority when title I 
Is not fully funded, „ a s provided for the State agency programs. 

Part C ("concentration") grants were authorized only through FY 1975, with 
a change In the allocation formula. For this program only, the "low-income- 
factor for determining child counts was to be $3,000, and LEAs were to be eli- 
gible for part C grants if their number of formula-eligible children exceeded 
either 10,000 children (and constituted at least five percent of all school-age 
children in the LEA) or were twice the average number of formula eligible chil- 
dren for LEAs In the St.te. The title I "fiscal accountability" provisions 
(i.e., maintenance of effort, comparability, supplement-not supplant) were sup- 
plemented by a requirement that title I funds were to be used only for the ex- 
cess costs of meeting the special educational needs of disadvantaged children. 
School- and LEA-level parental advisory councils were specifically mandated for 
the first time. These amendments authorized the use of up to 0.5 percent of 
title I appropriations for evaluation and studies, while mandating three spe- 
cific studies: a comprehensive study of compensatory education policies, 
practices, and effectiveness by the NIE (the findings of which significantly 
influenced the 1978 amendments to title I); a study of the measure of poverty 
used in the LEA basic grant allocation formula; and a Survey of Income and 
Education (SIE) to be conducted by the Secretary of Commerce (portions of the 
results of which were incorporated Into the LEA basic grant allo^ion formula 
in the 1978 amendments). 
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Finally, the 1974 amendments supplemented the provisions for participation 
in title I by pupils attending non-public schools by authorizing the provision 
of services to such pup. Is via a "by-pass" mechanism. Under the "by-pass" 
arrangement, if an LEA were unable (e.g., due to State constitutional prohibi- 
tion), or had otherwise failed, to provide title I services to non-public 
school pupils on an equitable basis, the Commissioner (now Secretary) of Educa- 
tion would directly arrange for the provision of such services through a third- 
'party organization, with the required funds being subtracted from the LEA's 
title I allocation. This "by-pass" arrangement has been used primarily in LEAs 
in the States of Missouri and Virginia. 

Title I of the ESEA was again extensively revised by the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (P.L. 95-561), which extended the appropriations authorization 
through FY 1983 (although this authorization was replaced by that for chapter 1 
before that date). Again, the title I LEA basic giant allocation formula was 
modified, but less substantially (and with somewhat less debate) than in the 
1974 amendments. In the resulting allocation formula, all children — not just 
two-thirds — in families receiving AFDC payments above the poverty level (for a 
non-farm family of 4) would be counted. In addition, this formula would apply 
only to a portion of LEA basic grant appropr lat ions> — an amount equal to the 
basic grant appropriation for FY 1979 plus one-half of appropriations above 
this level. The remainder of basic grant appropriations (one-half of the in- 
crease over the FY 1979 level) would be allocated to States on the basis of the 
"cost factor" multiplied by the number of hildren in families with income be- 
low the median income for 4-person families, according to the 1976 SIE (see 
reference under the 1974 amendments). The cost factor provisions were un- 
changed. Other allocation formula amendments reduced the "hold harmless" level 
from 100 to 85 percent of previous year allocations tor the Slate agency 
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programs (although application of this to the migrant program was to be delayed 
until PY 1983); and the authorization for State administration grants was 
raised from the greater of one percent of (total) title I grants or $150,000 to 
the greater of 1.5 percent or $225,000. 

As had occurred frequently In the past, supplementary programs of grants 
to LEA 8 displaying relatively high levels of expenditure "effort," or "con- 
centration" of title I formula-eligible children, were authorized In P.L. 95- 
561. The new program based on "effort" took the form of State Incentive Grants 
to match up to 50 percent of expenditures under State compensatory education 
programs similar to title I. The "concentration" grant program, Grants to 
Local Educational Agencies In Counties with Especially High Concentrations of 
Children from Low Income Families, authorised grants to LEAs In counties with 
either 5,000 torsula-ellgible children or where su<.h children constituted at 
least 20 percent of the total school-age population. Under the "concentration- 
grant prc3ram, only the number of children In a coi ity above the relevant 
threshold (whichever threshold was lower for the county) are to re counted In 
making allocations, which assures that most funds would go to large urban 
areas; *nd there Is a 0.25 percent State minimum grant. 8/ As with previous 
such authorizations, these two programs have not been consistently funded— 
although both are still authorized, no appropriations have ever be., provided 
for State Incentive Grants, while the "concentration" grant program was last 
funded for program year 1981-82. 

The title I administrative requirements— e.g. , program monitoring, en- 
forcement of regulations, requirecents for program design and implementation, 
and limited exemption from certain requirements— were rewritten in the 1978 



8, Hence, the total of concentration grants to all counties in each State 
must b« at least 0.25 percent 0 f the National total appropriation. 
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amendments. In many cases, modified versions of provi3ions previously con- 
tained in program regulations were incorporated into the title I statute. Sup- 
plementary authorities were added to two of the State agency programs: grants 
for coordination of migrant education services, and grants for transition serv- 
ices for the neglected and delinquent. As had often been the case in the past, 
a study was mandated— in this case, a study of alternative ways for LEAs to 
demonstrate compliance with the comparabili requirement. Finally, it was 
©lndatcd that population data required for making LEA basic grants be compiled 
on an LEA basis, rather than be* ,g available only at the county level. 9/ 

Title I as rewritten in the Education Amendments of "978 represented the 
final evolution of the legislation as it had developed since Its origination in 
1965. It was by this tiue somewhat lengthy, 10/ and contained relatively de- 
tailed provisions— including many that had previously appeared in regulations- 
regarding such topics as fiscal accountability, parental involvement, State and 
LEA Hministrative responsibilities , etc. To its defenders, the 1978 version 
of title I was a refined, comprehensive form of legislation that had evolved in 
response to problems encountered and lessons learned in the previous history of 
the program. Further, it might be argued that this legislation clearly 



9/ The title I/chapter 1 legislation has always provided that grants be 
made by the Federal Government on an LEA basis, unless satisfactory data (i.e., 
official data that are reliable and comparable) for this purpose are unavail- 
able. Since LEAs are not among the levels of geographic aggregatio at which 
the Census Bureau provides decennial Census population data— such as States or 
counties— such satisfactory data had not been available from the 1960 or the 
1970 Census, and grants have been made by the Federal' Government at the county 
level, with intra-State allocation to LEAs carried out by State education agen- 
cies. In response to the mandate in the Education Amendments of 1978, a data 
file of the 1980 Census population data by LEA was prepared, but has not been 
used to make chapter 1 allocations, possibly due to certain technical problems 
with the file. 

10' Title I was 53 pagos long as printed in the 1980 edition of "A Com- 
pilation Of Federal F 1 ication Laws", published by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
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communicated legislative Intent to both the U.S. Office (now Department) of 
Education and State/local educational agencies regarding how the program should 
be conducted, while States and LEAs remained largely free of Federal direction 
In their choice of Instructional strategies ("how to teach"), and retained al- 
most complete discretion over curriculum ("what to teach"). In contrast, crit- 
ics of title I as It had evolved through 1978 argued, during consideration of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act In 1981, that title I had 
become a cumbersome piece of legislation-that It was too long, too detailed, 
too Inflexible, and that It stifled creativity and Initiative on the part of 
local educators. Further, It was argued that the degree of detailed require- 
ments in title I reflected an Inappropriate level of distrust In the ability 
and willingness of local program administrators to properly use title I funds 
and to find the best means of serving educationally disadvantaged children. 
While there was little public debate over these issues in the 1978-80 period, 
and seemingly little likelihood of a reconsideration of the title I legislation 
before the authorization termination date of FY 1983, those who thought title I 
unduly restrictive found an opportunity to change the legislation during Con- 
gressional consideration of the aptly-named Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1981. 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981 (title V, 
P.L. 97-35) replaced ESEA title I with a new program— chapter 1 of the 
ECIA— with the same general purpose as title I but with substantially modified 
form and requirements. The allocation formulas for all title I LEA and State 
agency programs remained the same, and the program was authorized through FY 
1987, but limits were placed on both the aggregate authorization level and the 
proportion thereof that could be used for several of the specific programs for 
fiscal years 1982-84. 
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In general, chapter 1 maintained the "categorical"— i.e., focused on meet- 
ing the needs of a specified population (as opposed to a block grant )-- nature 
of the title I program. This was in contrast to the Reagan Administration's 
1981 proposal to consolidate title I with almost all other Federal elementary 
and secondary education programs into a single grant to be used at State/local 
discretion. However, most of title 1*8 provisions regarding fiscal account- 
ability, program administration aid implementation were simplified or otherwise 
modified. For example, the maintenance of effort requirement was reduced from 
100 to 90 percent of the previous year's non-Federal expenditure level; re- 
quirements for parental advisory councils were replaced with less specific re- 
quirements for parental consultation; most of title I's detailed State/local 
administration provisions were removed; the limited number of requirements or 
recommendations regarding program implementation were d-leted; while several 
provisions of title I that explicitly authorized certain forms of flexibility 
(e.g., school-wide projects— allowing the use of title I funds to serve all 
pupils in a target school, not just those who are the most disadvantaged— in 
areas where 75 percent or more of the pupils were from poor families) were also 
deleted. The sponsors of the chapter 1 legislation stated that it was intended 
to free State/local program administrators from overly-detailed or unnecessary 
administrative constraints and burdens, allowing them to apply greater initia- 
tive and creativity to the implementation of programs. In contrast, critics of 
the transformation of title I to chapter 1 stated that many legislative refine- 
ments designed to eftectively focus assistance on the children intended to be 
served, and to provide explicit authority and guidance on the conduct of pro- 
grams, had been removed. 

Some critics also argued that chapter 1 was "a solution looking for a 
problem"— i.e., that those charged with implementing the program ha-t generally 
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expressed few complaints about administrative "burdens" under title I. Fin- 
ally, some early critics of chapter 1 argued that the lack of explicit author- 
ity and guidance in t.ie legislation and its regulations was as likely to result 
in confusion and uncertainty regarding the ways in which LEAs were authorized 
to conduct programs as to lead to creative innovation. 

At least partially in response to some of the above criticisms, the Educa- 
tion Consolidation and Improvement Act Technical Amendment e Act of 1983 (P.L. 
98-211) clarified certain chapter 1 provisions and restored explicit authority 
for certain forms of flexibility (e.g., school-wide projects) in conducting 
chapter 1 programs that had been authorized in title I. This Act required 
continued use of the existing eligibility standards for participation and fund 
allocation under the chapter 1 State agenry program for migrant children. P.L. 
98-211 also contained a mandate for a National Assessment of Chapter 1, to be 
conducted by NIE (now the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI)), 
and to be completed by January 1, 1987. 



ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 



Three formulas, which are intended to be as similar as possible but which 
might be at least marginally different, are used to allocate chapter 1 funds 
from the Federal Government to individual target school attendance areas. The 
first is used by the Federal Government to distribute grants to the county 
level. 11/ Next, State education agencies sub-allocate the county aggregates 

11/ The primary reason that Federal grants are not made directly to LEAs 
is the lack of appropriate data for all LEAo . u was required In the Education 
Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561, that data needed for title I/chapter 1 alloca- 
tions be prepared on an LEA basis from the 1980 census. Such a data file was 
prepared, but has not been considered to be sufficiently accurate for use in 
allocating funds at the National level. For a more detailed discussion of this 
issue, see U.S. Library of Congress. Congressional Research Service. Avail- 
ability of Data from the 1980 Census by Local Educational Agency. Report by 
Wayne Riddle, Nov. 5, 1984. Washington, 1984. 
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to LEAs using available dar- similar to the Federal formula. Finally, LEA 8 
distribute chapter 1 funds to target school attendance zones using a relatively 
wide variety of data on children In low-Income families that are available to 
them — for example, Census poverty data, counts of children receiving free 
an^/or reduced price school lu.iches, or total »ounts of children In families 
receiving AFDC payments. The LEA formula must be approved by the c, -ate educa- 
tion agency. While the formulas used at each level may be somewhat different, 
they share the following characteristics: 

— they are all based primarily on measures of low Income; and 

— they are separate from measures used to determine the eligibility 
of Individual pupils to be served under the program — i.e., there 
Is no direct connection between being counted for formula alloca- 
tion purposes and being eligible for, or actually receiving, 



At the Federal level, two different formulas are used to allocate chapter 
1 funds to the county level. The first formula Is used to allocate an taount 
equal to the fiscal year FY 1979 appropriation— of $2,329,030,652— plus 
one-half of any appropi ^atlons above this level. The secon J formula is used to 
allocate the other one-half of appropriation in excess of the FY 1979 level. 

Under the flist formula, county allocations are based on the county share 
of the national total of the formula eligible population multiplied by a cost 
factor. The cost factor is equal to the State average per pupil -xpenditure 
(appe) for puLu*'* elementary and secondary education for the third t receding 
year, constrained to be no more than 120 percent or less than 80 percent of the 
National average. 12/ This appe is then multiplied by 40 percent to reach the 
final cost factor. 



12/ The appe is slightly modified, mainly by subtract irg funds received 
under~certaln Federal aid programs. In addition, for Puerto lUco me minimum 
appe is further reduced — it is multiplied by the ratio of the Puerto Rico appe 
divided by the lowest appe for any of the States. 
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The first formula's eligible population are children aged 5-17 years in 
the following groups: y 

—in poverty families, according to the 1980 Census (but using 1970 
Census poverty criteria); 13/ 

—in families receiving AFDC payments in excess of the poverty 
level for a non-farm family of four (annually updated); and 

—in foster homes or institutions for the neglect -I or delinquent 
for whose education LEAs (as opposed to State agencies) are 
responsible . 

The second formula referred to above uses the same cost factor as does the 
first formula, but the formula eligible child count is of children in families 
with income below 50 percent of the National median income for a family of 
four, according to the 1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE) conducted by 
the Census Bureau. Since the SIE data are available only on a Slate level, the 
county data from the first formula are used for sub-State allocation. 14/ A 
"hold harmless" provision is applied to the total basic grant (i.e., the sum of 



13/ The use of poverty criteria (not counts of children) from the 1970 
Census is required by the legislation. The difference in poverty criteria is 
not related to price levels— in both cases the poverty income thresholds havp 
been raised to take into account increases in consumer prices between 1970 and 
1980— but rathrr to the number of different thresholds or categories for fami- 
.lies with male vs. female heads, farm vs. non-farm residence, and number of 
family members. In each case, the 1970 criteria maintain a larger number of 
different po-erty income thresholds for families of different types— in partic- 
ular, lower thresholds for farm and female-headed families. Thus, ail else 
being eqval, farm and female-headed families are more likely to be considered 
to be in poverty under the 1980 than 1970 Census poverty criteria, because 
higher poverty income thresholds are applied to such families under combined 
thresholds than w.ien they were considered separately. For a more thorough 
discussion of this topic, see U.S. Library of Congress. Congressional Research 
Service. Impact on Allocations Under Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act Due to Changes in the Procedures Used to Calculate Poverty 
Statistics. Report by Bob Lyke, Washington, J983. 

14/ Thus, State aggregate allocations under the SIE-based formula are 
distributed to counties and LEAs within each State in proportion to county/LEA 
share of the State total of allocations under the first formula. In recent 
years, the Administration has on several occasions proposed that the chapter 1 
formula be revised to remove the portion based on SIE data *nd use 1980 poverty 
criteria in determining counts of children in poverty families. Thus far, the 
Congress has not agreed to these proposals. 
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the first and second formula grants), at both the county and LEA levels. The 
grant may not be less than 85 erceni. „- the previous year level. Current 
(program year 1986-87) data on the number of children in each of the above 
categories are listed below: 

Table I. Number of Children in Each of the Categories Used for 
Allocation Formula Eligibility Under the Basic Grant Program 
of Chapter I, ECIA, Program Year 1986-87 



Category Number of children 



A. First formula 

Children in poverty families, 1980 7,669,003 
Census (1970 Census poverty 
cri' aria) 

Children in families receiving AFDC 120,966 
payments above the poverty level 
for a non-farm family of four 

Children in foster homes 152,729 

Children in Institutions for the 19,034 
delinquent 

Children in institutions lor the 42,638 
neglected 

V »tal first formula children 8,004,370) 



B. Second formula 

Children in families with income 11,028,378 
below 50 percent of the national 
median for four-person families, 
1976 Survey of Income and Education 



The State education agencies distribute county aggregate allocations to 
LEAs, using available data similar (but not always identical) to the first 
National formula described above. Variances from the National formula must be 
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approved by the SD, and have apparently been relatively limited in recent 
years. St£tes also may apply to modify county aggregates to account for LEA 
boundaries that are not coterminous with county borders (i.e., where a single 
LEA is located in 2 or more counties). The main reason that the ED does not 
directly allocate funds to LEAs is that appropriate data have not been avail- 
able for all school districts (see footnote 9). 

Finally, LEAs .elect target school attendance zones to conduct chapter 1 
programs on the basis of data related to low family income, 15/ which must be 
approved by the State education agency. In some cases, the formulas resemble 
the Nation* -mula; more often they are substantially different, reflecting 
substr stations on the availability of data for small geographic areas. 

Dati ,tly used at this level include counts of children *eceiving free 

and reduced price school lunches, or counts of children participating in the 
AFDC program. 



PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

The following tables and graphs shows total ESEA title i/ECIA chapter 1 
appropriations and outlays, both the total program and LEA grants only, from 
fiscal year FY 1966 to the present, with the percentage change from the 
previous year in both current and estimated constant dollar terms. 



!£/ A limited exception to this rule is authorized i chapter 1, section 
566(d)(2), un r which an LEA "may, with the approval of the State education 
aj»ency, ^signate as eligible (and serve) school attendance areas with substan- 
tially higher numbers or percentages of educationally deprived children before 
school attendance areas with higher concentrations of children from low-income 
families, but this provision shall not permit the provision of services to more 
school attendance areas than could otherwise be served." 
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Grant* To Local Educational Agencies Under Title I Of The KUaentary And Secondary 
Iducation Act Of 1985/ Chapter i Of The Iducation Consolidation And I«prove»ent Act Of 1981 
Appropriations History For Fiscal Year* 1966-1987, In Current And IstlMtad 
Constant Doll-re. But In Toms Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) Only 

Fiscal Title I/ChePter 1 Parcentale Change Percentage Change 

Year LEA Qrer.t Fron Previous Year Froo Previoua Year 

Appropriation (currant dollars) (conetent dollars) 

(in thousande of 

currant dollars) 
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SI. 100.288 


8 


AX 


1 

-13 


6X 


SI .020.439 


-7 


3X 


2X 


1970 


61,219.166 


19 


5X 


10 


5X 


1971 


SI .361 .261 


11 


7X 


3 


6X 


1972 


SI. 436. 367 


5 


7X 


-0 


sx 


1973 


SI. 614. 238 


12 


2X 


4 


9X 


1974 


SI. 511.247 


-6 


4% 


-12 


IX 


1975 (for 1975) 


SI . 638.793 


6 


4% 


-0 


IX 


1975 (for 1976) 


61,641.951 


0 


2X 


-8 


6X 


1976 (for 1977) 


SI. 745,854 


6 


3X 


-2 


6X 


1977 (for 1978) 


SI .961 .251 


11 


8X 


4 


5X 


1976 (for 1979) 


S2. 355.706 


20 


7X 


12 


7X 


1979 (for 1960) 


S2.776.578 


17 


9X 


a 


ox 


1980 (for 1981) 


S2, 731.651 


-1 


6X 


-9 


9X 


1981 (for 1982) 


62. 611.367 


-4 


4X 


-1L 


3X 


1962 (for 1983) 


12, 562,753 


-1 


9X 


-8 


5X 


1983 (for 1984) 


12. 727, 586 


6 


4X 


0 


6X 


1964 (for 1985) 


S3. 003, 680 


10 


IX 


3 


7X 


1985 (for 1986) 


S3. 200,000 


6 


SX 


1 


5X 


1986 (for 1987) 


S3, 062,400 


-4 


3X 


-7 


ox 


1987 (for 1988) 


S3, 453, 500 


12 


8X 


8 


3X 


Net change 1966 to 




256 


IX 


-20 


CX 


1987 (for 1988) 













Note The Price index used ia the t fixed-weight) doflator for State and local iovernnent 
purchases of servicos, received froa the Bureau of Economic Analysis. DePartaent of 
Coaaerce, on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal year 1986, tho indox i» based on data for the 
flr-t 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal yoars 1987 and 1988. price index 
nuabers are estlnated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office Projections of the 
rate of Increase in the overall Gross National Product deflator (published in Aug 1^86) 

Also, note that the appropriations fUures include all title I/chaPter 1 programs of 
grants to LEAs, including apeclai , incentive, and/or concentration grants for fiscal years 
1971-76 and 1981-82 
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The first table provides both appropriations and outlays 16/ for ESEA 
title I/ECIA chapter 1 overall , while the second table has appropriations only 
for the title I/chapter 1 LEA grant (basic plus special grant) programs. The 
tables display funding levels for each year, and rlu percentage change in the 
relevant funding amount compared to the previous year in both current and esti- 
mated constant dollars. In contrast, a separate graph is provided for each of 
the following: chapter 1 (total) appropriations, chapter 1 (total) outUys, 
and chapter 1 LEA gr*nt appropriations. The graphs display funding levels in 
both current and estimated constant dollars. 

The general pattern reflected in each of these tables and graphs is of 
funding levels that have risen overall in current dollars, but declined in 
estimated constant dollars, from FY 1966 to the present. From all throe per- 
spectives, the current dollar funding increase has not been continuous, but 
reached relative peaks in FY 1972-73, FY 1980, and the most recent available 
year. In estimated constant dollars, the relative p ak years occur at approxi- 
mately the same points, but there is a decline in the funding levels over the 
entire period. 

A final general pattern in these data is that current dollar funding has 
risen less, and estimated constant dollar funding has decreased more, for chap- 
ter 1 LEA grants than for chapter 1 overall. While total chapter 1 appropri- 
ations fell an estimated 7.3 percent from FY 1966-1987 in constant dollars, LEA 
grant appropriations decreased an estimated 20.8 percent in constant dollars 
over this period. This has resuxted from an overall increase in the share of 
title I/chapter I appropriations devoted to the State agency programs. However, 



16/ Note: On the first table, the "Transition Quarter" refers to the 
period of July 1-Supt . 30, 1976, that was in no fiscal year as a result of the 
shift in the Federal fiscal year from a July l- 7 .,^ 30 to Oct. 1-Sept . 30 
bpsis . 
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that share has declined in the most recent period of FY 1982-1987, as State 
agency program appropriations have generally been "frozen" (in current dollar 
terms) while LEA grant appropriations have been increased* 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL * ND TRENDS 

Although the title i/chapter 1 program was first implemented in the 1965- 
66 school year, consistently defined data on participation have been available 
only for program years beginning with 1979-80. This was the first year of im- 
plementation of the "Title I Evaluation and Reporting System" TIERS, chat was 
mandated originally in the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). The 
TIERS system was intended to collect comparable data on a nationwide basis on 
title i/chapter 1 participation and imp* academic achievement of the pu- 

pils served, Estimates of participation e pre t ared for earlier ycrs, but 
were marred by inconsistency in counting r>. les> and probable duplication of pu- 
pil counts in several cases (e.g., counting a pupil twice if he/she received 
compensatory reading and mathematics instruction). 

The title I/chapter 1 basic grant participation data for program years 
1979-80 througn 1983-84 (the latest currently available) are shown in the 
following table » 
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ESEA Title I/ECIA Chapter 1: Basic LEA Grant Participation, 
According to TIERS Reports, 1979-80 Through 1983-84 



Program year 



Reported participation level 



1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



5,402,311 
5,301,488 
4,866,108 
4,731,351 
4,846,050 



Percentage change, 1979-80 to 1983-84 



-10.3% 



Source: Synthesis of State Chapter 1 Data, Summary Report by Michael A. 
Carpenter and Patricia A. Hopper, Advanced Technology, Inc., Sept. 1985, p. 3. 



According to these data, chapter 1 basic grant program participation de- 
clined substantially between 1979-80 and 1981-82 (-9.9 percent), and remained 
relatively stable between 1981-82 and 1983-84 (-0.4 percent). The primary 
hypotheses that have been offered to explain this reduction in participating 
pupils are that the reductions resulted from: (a) rn overall reduction in the 
population of school-age children; and/or (b) a reduction in the "real" (i.e., 
adjusted for price changes) chapter 1 basic grant funding level. While the 
number of school-age (5-1" years) children did decline over this period, the 
size of the reduction (6.6 percent) between 1980 and 1984 is less than the per- 
centage reduction in chapter 1 participation between 1979-80 and 1983-84 (10.3 
percent). The estimated "real" level of chapter 1 appropriations also fell 
over this period, by 27 percent. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 

There have been hundreds of local and national evaluations of title I/chap- 
ter 1 programs, because of the large size of this program, uocause It has 
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included requirements since its initiation for State and local evaluation, be- 
cause of widespread optimism at the time of title I's enactment alout the im- 
pact it would have, and because of consistent interest by a large w mber of 
educational researchers in the relationship between income and educational 
achievement. Although it would be impossible to summarize the findings of 
every study, two primary studies will be specifically referred to, the Sustain- 
ing Effects Study (SES), conducted from 1976-1983 by the System Development 
Corporation for the ED; and the congressionally mandated study of compensa- 
tory education conducted by the former NIE between 1976-78. The Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) is currently undertaking another 
major congressionally mandated study of chapter 1, but only interim tidings of 
this study are currently available. 

This section is organized on the basis of tvo basic ques ions about the 
chapter 1 LEA grant program that evaluations have been expected to answer: 
(1) is the target population being served?;, and (2) are the program objectives 
being met? 

A » Is the Target Population Being Served ? 

There has always been some uncertainty regarding the precise nature of the 
target population intended to be served by this program. The statute's "state- 
ment of purpose" provides both that the program is to assist LEAs in meeting 
the "special educational needs of educationally deprived children," and that 
"the Congress recognizes tne special educational needs of children of low- 
income families, and that concentrations of such children in local educational 
agencies adversely affect their ability to provide educational programs which 
will meet the needs of such children" (sec. 552, ECIA). I n addition, the pro- 
gram's fund allocation formula is based primarily on factors related *o children 
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in low-income families, while the ultimate process of selecting participants in 
target school attendance areas is intended to consider only the educational, 
not the economic, characteristics of the children. This degree of ambiguity 
may be seen as reflecting either a legislative compromise — between those favoring 
a focus solely on educational disadvantage and those preferring one solely on 
low family income — or an assumption that in practice the two targets are not 
contradictory (i.e., that there is a high correlation between educational dis- 
advantage and low family income). Most studies indicate that while the corre- 
lation between poverty income levels and low pupil achievement is relatively 
low for individual pupils (0.30, according to the SES) , it is considerably 
higher when considering concentrations of pupils with these characteristics in 
school attendance areas as a whole (0.67, according to the SES). Whatever the 
cause, this uncertainty makes it necessary to evaluate chapter l's success in 
directing funds and services to those intended to be served in terms of both 
educational disadvantage and low income* 

According to the SES, on the basis of a sample of 329 elementary school? 
and approximately 120,000 pupils, an estimated AO percent of children in pov- 
erty families, and 21 percent of those in non-poverty families, received chap- 
ter 1 services. Since there are many more non-poverty than poverty families, 
this translated to 1.2 million children in poverty families and 1.7 million 
children in non-poverty families. Thus, even though children in poverty fami- 
lies are twice as likely to be served by chapter 1, there were found to be more 
non-poverty than poverty participants. In terms of geographic areas rather 
than individuals, both the SES *.nd the 1978 NIE study C jund chapter 1 allo- 
cations to LEAs to be highly correlated with the number of children in low- 
income or poverty families, with the largest proportions of runds directed to 
central cities and rural areas with large low-income populations * The NIE 
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36 

found that, as a result, chapter 1 has gr~*ter fiscally redlstrlbutlve effects 
than other Federal elementary and secondary education aid programs. 

In terms of academic achievement , the SES found the following proportions 
of , Is to participate in chapter 1 among all those in each of the four quar- 
tiles of general achievement level; 



Achievement 


Percentage q. pupils 


quartile 


participating in chapter 1 


1 (lowest) 


32Z 


2 


19Z 


3 


IX 


4 (highest) 


21 



Therefore, while some chapter I participants could be found among even 
relatively high achievers, the likelihood of participation was determined to be 
closely related to low achievement, with approximately 85 percent of partici- 
pants at below average achievement levels. 

As the data above indicate, chapter I funds have been concentrated on poor 
and/or low-achieving children, but the targe., efficiency (proportion of the 
target population who are served) has been less than 100 percent whether meas- 
ured in terms of either poverty o ichievement. This is likely to be primarily 
the result of the unresolved "dual goals'* of the program. With the correlation 
between poverty income and low achievement less than perfect, especially at the 
individual level, services focused on one group (poverty children or low 
achievers) are likely to include some children not in the other target population 
(i.e., a group of poverty children will likely include some above average 
achie scs; or a group of low achievers will likely include some children from 
non-poverty families). While the legislation intends to resolve this llua- 
tion— by a focus on poverty measures in allocating fun'". *u schools, then a 
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consideration of achievement measures within schools — in practice some confu- 
sion of goals is probable. 

A secondary factor is likely to be the allocation formula, particularly 
the cost factor which grants more funds per poverty child to LEAs in some 
States (those with high expenditure levels) than others. To the extent that 
the cost factor does not actually reflect differing costs to purchase the same 
educational services in different localities, th?n lEAs may be able to serve 
pupils of differing achievement levels while still obeying the requirement to 
serve those most in need. Also, if the average level of pupil achievement in 
project schools differs systematically among LEAs, then LEAs may serve those 
most in need in those schools while still serving pupils of very different 
achievement levels. The authority o" LEAs to focus services on specific grades 
or subject areas may amplify this eflect, by resulting in the provision of 
services to relatively large proportions of disadvantaged pupils in some grade 
levels or subjects but relatively few — or no— pupils in others. 17/ 

B. Are the Program Objectives Being Met ? 

Three possible primary goals of chapter 1 may be described as — 

(1) enhancing the educational opportunities, through educa- 
tional and related services, of children in low-income 
families ; 

(2) raising the academic achievement level of educationally 
disadvantaged children; or 

(3) providing financial aid to LEAs enrolling large numbeis 
or proportions of children in low-income families. 



17/ For example, if an LEA decides to serve only elementary pupils under 
chapter 1, then highly disadvantaged secondary pupils will not be served, while 
some eleoentary pupils who are much less disadvantaged will be served. Such a 
practice would not be a violation of the law. 
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Taking the last of these three goals first, It was Indicated above that 
the distribution of chapter 1 tunds among LEAs Is highly correlated with the 
number of children In poverty families, a seemingly inevitable result of the 
allocation formala. In at least some cas^w, the influence of the formula's 
cost factor does reduce the overall association of allocations with poverty 
child count — giving more funds per poverty child in some areas thai, in others — 
but this Is at least intended to reflect different educational costs, and jlS 
constrained by the cost factor floor/ceiling provisions (of 80 percent and 120 
percent of the national average). 

Whether the primary program goal is considered to be the first or second 
of those listed above, it Is relevant to consider both the concentration and 
nature of services provided. The previous section provides Information on the 
extent that chapter 1 services have been concentrated on poverty and low- 
achieving chPdren. In terms of the native of the services provided, according 
to the SES, participating children have received more Instruction In basic 
reading and mathematics skills tnan have non-participants. However, since the 
total Instructs nal time has not generally been greater for chapter 1 partici- 
pants, and they have been typically "pulled out" of their regular classrooms 
for chapter 1 Instruction they have usually missed regu, ir instruction in 
reading, mathematics, or other subjects. Chapter 1 teachers have, on average, 
been less experienced than other teachers, but have received greater academic 
and in-service training in Instructional techniques. The SES further tound 
chapter 1 clashes to have a lower pupil-teacher ratio than regular classes, 
with greater individual attention, a larger proportion of class time spent "on 
task," and greater use of Instructional equipment. Thus, in general, chapter 1 
classes are supplemental In terms of additional expendltur and greater inten- 
sity of instructional resources, but not in terms of total Instructional time 
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because of the loss of regular Instruction* Because of this, authors of a 
recent Rand Corporation study ("Problems of Implementing Multiple Categorical 
Education Programs") recotaa**"^ that Federal and/or State regulations "provide 
verifiable standards to ensure that program funds truly increase the levels of 
resources [defined here primarily in terms of total instructional time] avail- 
able in classrooms that serve disadvantaged childr'.n" (p. viii). However, 
another recent study of chapter 1 practices ("£is».rict Practices Study," by 
Advanced Technology, Inc • ) reported tnat approxicutely 60 percent of LEAs had 
policies to prevert chapter 1 participants froir missing regular reading and/or 
mathematics instruction when receiving chapter 1 instruction. This issue is 
especially significant because most "education production function" models 
(including the one developed and tested as part of the SES) indicate that 
"opportunity to leain" (primarily, length and specificity of exposure to material 
on which tests are bas^d) is the schooJ -related factor which most influences 
achievement test score performance. 

Summer programs are exceptions to the general pattern of chapter 1 pro- 
grams that do not increase total time of exposure to instruction. Hovev^r, 
summer programs are infrequently offered as part of the chap'er 1 program, and 
the SES found that they were ineffective in raising pu achievement levels, 
primarily because they provided little instruction in basic academic subjects. 

It Is widely assumed (but not explicitly etated in the legislation) that 
the ultimate purpoee of chapter 1 is to raise the measured academic achievement 
levels of participating pupils. As indicated earlier, there have been nui ous 
studies of this aspect of the program. Overall, t^ere hab been a trend toward 
finding more positive achievement effects in evaluations conducted since the 
mid-1970s. Earlier studies were quite pessimistic about achievement results, 
primarily because of: poor evaluation methodolog); impatient expectation of 
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"immediate,- easily measurable results; inexperience with the program and with 

strategies for serving educationally disadvantaged children on the part of 

State and local officials; and misunderstanding of, or lack of refinement in, 

legislative requirements intended to focus chapter 1 funds on supplemental 

services for eligible children, leading to a dispersion of chapter 1 funds into 

"general aid" In many localities. 

More recent evaluations, particularly the most extensive of them — the SES, 

the NIE study, and the annual reports from ED's Title I Evaluation and Reporting 

System (TIERS) program— have agreed that the achievement impact of chapter 1 

services is, in the aggregate, positive though moderate. 

— The SES found gains by element cry level chapter 1 participants 
compared to control group pupils in grades 1-6 in mathematics 
achievement and grade 1-3 for reading. 

—The NIE study found that participants gained 7-12 months (in 
terms of grade levels) in reading achievement and 11-12 months 
in mathematics achievement per year of program participation, 
and that these gains were substantially higher than would be 
expected in the absence of chapter 1. 

— According to ED, for 1983-84, participant achievement gains 
expressed in terms of "normal curve equivalent" (NCE) scores 
ranged from +0.5 (grade 10) to +4.4 (grade 5) in mathematics. 
Reading score gains were found to range from +0.3 (grades 11 
and 12) to +3.2 (grade 6) points. (These scores, compiled on 
an annual testing cycle, are the levels of participants* 
achievement on a statistical "normal curve" scale, with the 
average (mean) score at 50. Any gain or loss in these scores 
is intended to reflect an Increase or decrease in relative per- 
formance compared to all other pupils at the same grade level*) 

Other patter:.-, found in the SES and several other studies of the achieve- 
ment gains of chapter 1 participants include the following: 

— Gains are greater in earlier than later grades (although this 
may result primarily from lower pupil part, clpatlon in the later 
grades, leading to a lower average achievement level of the 
participants). 

— Gains are greater In mathematics than In reading. 

— Results are more positive for moderately than severely disad- 
vantaged pupils (leading some analysts, including the aulhors 
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of the SES, to recommend that an additional, more Intensive 
program should be developed to se *ve the most disadvantaged 
pupils) . 

— Summer loss of achievement levels is not substantially greater 
for disadvantaged than other pupils. 

— Achievement gains are not sustained several years later for 
those who still need, but lose access to, chapter 1 services; 
but those who are "promoted out" of chapter 1 as a result of 
improved achievement (approximately 24 percent of participants 
per year) maintain their gains. 

— Consistent relationships have not been found between program 
cost and achievement gains. 

Additional, albeit somewhat indirect, evidence of the impact of chapter 1 
services comes from trends in the results in reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment from the Nation .1 Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP, a project 
funded by the OERI and now conducted by the Educational Testing Service, ETS). 
In general, the NAEP found that during the 1970s, achievement scores rose sig- 
nificantly for younger black children, especially in the Southeastern region, 
while declining somewhat among relatively high achievers and remaining static 
for other youth. Similar findings have been reported in a recent study by the 
ETS ("Factors Associated With Test Score Decline"). Some have argued that 
since those who are most likely to have received chapter 1 services gained Tiost 
in achievement, and since NAEP also found that aggregate reading achievement 
scores improved for pupils in chapter 1-eligible schools relative to non-chapter 
1 schools, this represents indirect evidence for success for the program. 
However, alternative explanations are possible — for example, the gains could be 
at least partially due to increased emphasis on basic skills or "minimum com- 
petencies" throughout many LEAs, or to relatively high gaind in economic devel- 
opment and overall school expenditures in the Southeast during the 1970s. 

While it is generally agreed that chapter 1 participation leads to aggre- 
gate achievement gains, there is much debate over whether the gains are 
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sufficient to judge the program a success, or whether the effects Justify the 
program's cost (i.e., whether it is cost effective). Clearly, the current 
level of program effects is insufficient to raise the achievement levels of 
disadvantaged pupils to those of average pupils. Nevertheless, chapter 1 
participants are achieving at levels above what would be expected without the 
program. Further, the effects on those who "graduate out" of program partici- 
pation (and are no longer considered in measuring program impact under current 
techniques) should be taken into account in measuring total program impact. 
Also, the long-term evaluation methods that have recently shown certain non- 
chapter 1 preschool programs to be successful, according to such criteria as 
reducing high school drop-out rates, have not been applied to chapter 1 pro- 
grams. (See, "Changed Lives, the Effects of the Perry Preschool Program on 
Youths Through Age 19, published in 1984 by the High/Scope Educational Re- 
search Foundation.) Therefore, the long-term effects of chapter 1 participa- 
tion on individual characteristics other than the measured test scores of 
continuing participants is unknown. 

The cost effectiveness of different methods of serving educationally dis- 
advantaged pupils is a topic deserving of further research. One possible rea- 
son for the lack of a binding of consistent cost effectiveness relationships is 
that projects aimed at serving the most severely disadvantaged are likely to be 
both among the most costly (requiring intensive use of instructional resources) 
yet show relatively few measurable achievement results. Therefore, it may be 
questioned whether standard measures of cost effectiveness should be applied to 
a program such as chapter 1, which is intended to serve the most disadvantaged 
pupils. Another reason for a lack of consistent cost effectiveness findings is 
that certain program characteristics found frequently to positively influence 
achievement results, such as high parental involvement, do not have monetary 
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costs directly associated with them. Whatever the reason for current findings 
on cost effectiveness, some analysts have stated that these findings imply that 
available program funds should be spread over a larger number of pupils — that 
while program participation has a small, positive effect, more costly programs 
have not proven to be more effective than less expensive ones. (See "is More 
Better? The Effectiveness of Spending on Compensatory Education.") 

P.L. 98-211 (ECIA technical amendments) requires the Secretarv of Educa- 
tion to conduct a national assessment of compensatory education programs 
assisted under ECU chapter I. The assessment is to include &nsideration of 
services delivered, recipients, program im^ ^mentation, and effect ive:,ess. The 
p^uy would be carried out by the Nationa' institute of Education, with a fmal 
re-port to be delivered to the Congress by January 1, 1987. No additional 
funds were authorized to be appropriated for this activity. 

On November 20, 1984, the N*E (now part of the OEfU ) published a plan for 
the chapter 1 study mandated in P.L. 98-2' 1. According to this plan, the study 
is based on three underlying assumptions— that the characteristics of the pov- 
erty population have changed in the last 20 years; that the growth in education 
research and evaluation has yielded findings about effective practices that 
could be synthesized and used to identify especially effective chapter 1 pro- 
gram activities; and that the effects of the 1981 chapter 1 legislation on 
this program should be investigated. It is planned that three reports be 
produced, each of them related primarily to one of the above assumptions: 
"The Nature and Extent of Program Services," "The Size and Variability of 
Program Effects," and "Thr Current Operation of the Program and the Prospects 
for Improving it." Specific topics intended to be considered in the study 
include the effects on chapter 1 of recent emphases on educational technology 
and "school improvement" programs; estimation of the value for chapter 1 of 
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such alternative administrative mechanisms as vouchers and performance con- 
tracts; and consideration of the effects on chapter 1 of recent changes in 
State policies regarding gradua. ion requirements, State assessment of pupil 
progress, teacher certification, etc. 

The first interim report of the National Assessment of Chapter 1 was re- 
leased on May 30, 1986. This report, entitled "Poverty, Achievement, and the 
Distribution of Compensatory F<*ucation Services," provides background infor- 
mation and statistical analyses of the income and achievement status of chap- 
ter 1 participants, the proportion of educationally disadvantaged pupils not 
receiving chapter 1 services, the relationship between poverty and educational 
disadvantage, and the general characteristics of children in poverty families. 
Much of the report is based on re-analyses of the pupil data compiled for the 
SES (see above), rather than newly collected data, raising questions about the 
data's relevance to current program operations. Statistical analyses of par- 
ticular Interest include evaluations of the effects on pupil achievement of 
concentrations of poverty children and of long- v. short-duration poverty. 
Major conclusions of the interim report include the following: concentrated or 
long-term poverty is more closely associated with educational disadvantage than 
is a static measure of individual pupil poverty (as currently used to allocate 
chapter 1 funds); children experiencing long-duration poverty are relatively 
likely to belong to minority groups, to live in the South or in small rural 
areas, while those e perienclng highly concentrated poverty are likely to live 
In large urban areas; and a significant proportion of participating pupils are 
above the 50th percentile in achievement (in reading, ten percent of partici- 
pants;, while approximately 60 percent of children below the 25th percentile in 
achievement receive no chapter 1 services. The latter finding appears to re- 
sult not from administrative error but from the breadth of allocation of chapter 
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1 funds (about 70 percent of element/ry schools participate), and the nuthonty 
for schools to focuc services on specific grade levels— resulting frequently in 
schools with relatively few poor or educationally disadvantaged children 
receiving chapter 1 funds, and in less disadvantaged pupils in selected grades 
participating in chapter 1 while more disadvantaged pupils m other grades do 
/not participate. 

Finally, in an attempt to improve the rate at which evaluation results are 
applied toward the improvement of chapter 1 projects, and to recognize espe- 
cially successful chapter 1 projects, the Department has conducted an "initi- 
ative to Improve the Quality of Chapter 1 Projects." in April of each of 1985 
and 1986, a number of chapter 1 LEA projects were iden^f.ed as being "unusu- 
ally successful" in meeting the special needs of educationally disadvantaged 
children. These projects were selected by the ED on the basis of nominations 
by State education agencies. A recently released report, "Effective Compensa- 
tory Education Sourcebook," provides a summary of selected characteristics of 
the chapter 1 projects identified as "unusually successful" in April 1985, plus 
24 other title i/chapter 1 projects previously selected as exemplary by ED's 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel. 

The "Effective Compensatory Education Sourcebook," aimed at an audience of 
chapter 1 teachers and administrators, focuses on the extent to which the se- 
lected chapter 1 projects embody 13 school instructional and organizational 
attributes previously identified by certain analysts as being typically found 
in "unusually effective" elementary schools. 18/ These attributes were de- 
scribed (in the "Sourcebook") as: appropriate Instructional materials, 
methods, and approaches; parent/community involvement, especially the use of 

18/ For further information on this research literature, see "The Effective 
Schools Research: Content and Criticisms," CRS Report Ho. 85-1122 EPW, bv 
James B. Stedman. 7 
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supplementary instructors at home; coordination with the regular school pro- 
gram/other special programs; maximum effective academic learning time; regu- 
larly monitored pupil progress; high expectations; frequent feedback and rein- 
forcement; recognition of excellence; professional development activities for 
teachers and other staff; clear goals and objectives; strong leadership; use of 
evaluation results to improve projects; and a "positive" school/classroom cli- 
mate (Including effective discipline), Overal 1 , there is an emphasis on school- 
wide attributes, as well as those specific to chapter I projects. Not included 
in this guide is information on project costs or cost-effectiveness. 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

1981 Consolidation Legislation 

Proposals to consolidate or simplify most Federal programs of aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, including chapter 1 (at that time title I), 
received attention during the 97th Congress. Two basic approaches were consid- 
ered as alternatives to the antecedent law: (1) combining (at that time) title 
I with other major elementary and secondary education programs (for example, 
the Education of the Handicapped Act and the Emergency School Aid Act) in a 
single grant with States or LEAs free to use the Federal Cunds to meet any cf 
the needs addressed by the antecedent programs (educationally disadvantaged 
children, handicapped children, children suffering the effects of school segre- 
gation, etc.;; versus (2) maintaining chapter 1 as a separate program serving 
only disadvantaged children, but modifying the legislation to give States and 
L^As greater flexibility in the use of funds for Mb purpose. The first 
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approach is that of the legislation enacted in the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act (OBRA) of 1981 (P.L. 97-35). 10/ 

Initial studies of the implementation of the chapter 1 legislation are 
discussed below. The substantive changes to the former title I program, are 
described below. 

1. The provisions for fund eligibility an d allocation remained 
the same (subject to an authorization ceiling for fiscal 
years 1982-1984). 

2. Federally specified LEA application requirements were s mpli- 
fied. 

3. Fiscal accountability requirements were generally made easier 
to comply with (e.g., the maintenance of effort requirement 
was reduced from 100 per.ent to 90 percent of the previous 
year s State and local expenditures). 

4. The previous limited requirements or recommendations related 
to how projects should be carried out (parental advisory 
councils, individualized plans, etc.) or administered (provi- 
sions for complaint resolution, Federal and State program ad- 
ministration, etc.) were removed. Also, several provisions 
explicitly autlorizing flexibility in carrying out programs 
(such as choice of target areas on the basis of either low- 
income or educational deprivation, or authority for "school- 
wide projects" where the low-income child proportion is 75 
percent or more) were initially removed, but most were re- 
turned under ECIA technical amendments legislation in 083 
(P.L. 98-211). 6 

In late 1984, the Children's Defense Fund issued a report on t^o imple- 
mrntaticn of the chapter 1 legislation, with focus particularly on the con- 
trasts between chapter 1 legislation and activities and those uader title I. 
The major findings of this report are that, under chapter 1: fewer children 
are being served; there has been substantially less parental involvement; Fed- 
eral monitoring and guidance have been greatly reduced; and in 25 States, State 
monitorins and assistance have also been significantly reduced. The authors of 



19/ For a more extensive discussion of education program consolidation 
proposals and legislation, see "Block Crant Funding for Federal Education 
Programs: Background and Pro and Con Discussion," CRS report no. 86-992 S. bv 
K. Forbis Jordan, Hov. 18, 1986. 
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the report recommend greater congressional oversight of chapter 1, greater 
funding, certain legislative changes (primarily to mandate greater Federal and 
State program direction), and greater citizen Involvement. 

A similar report was published by the Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law In November 1984, entitled "The First Year of Chapter 1.** According 
to the authors of this report, the first year of chapter 1 implementation was 
marked primarily by inertia in program administration combined with reduced 
levels of services caused principally by fund cuts rather than by the change in 
authorization legislation. The authors expressed concern about their findings 
of reduced State monitoring and guidance of local programs, reduced parental 
Involvement, and weakened standards for comparability, maintenance of effort , 
and targeting of services. They offered several recommendations for legisla- 
tive amendments, Including several that were intended to strengthen Federal and 
State monitoring and enforcement activities, increase parental involvement in 
chapter 1 projects, and enhance the collection and reporting of data on program 
participation and evaluation results. 

Finally, a major report on Implementation of chapter 1 was published in 
1985 by Milbrey McLaughlin, et al . , of Stanford University's Institute for 
Research on Educational Finance and Governance ("State and Local Response to 
Chapter 1 of the ECIA, 1981"). On the basis of surveys of 8 State education 
agencies and 24 LEAs, the authors of this report concluded that State level 
responses to Federal legislative changes have varied widely, while local pro- 
gram operations have remained substantially unchanged since enactment of the 
chapter 1 legislation. According to the authors, the legislative structure for 
the State role In progtam aamiulstration and direction was removed in chapter 
1, leaving State responses to depend primarily on State political cultures and 
administrative contexts. Little change was found in State administrative 
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practices where political support for categorical programs was strong, but 
there hao been a diminished State role where "anti-bureaucratic and antl-soclal 
welfare sentiments now dominate- (p. 157). In contrast, except for a number of 
changes resulting from reductions In the real (adjusted for Inflation) level of 
funding, there were found to be few modifications In local program operations. 
The authors determined that although the degree of detail In legislative provi- 
sions governing local program operations was greatly reduced, the essential 
framework remained sufficiently similar to lead to alnlmal change In local 
practices. The primary exception to this pattern was parental involvement, 
where practices no longer specifically required wera frequently dropped. In 
sugary judgement of the chapter 1 legislation, the authors of this report 
conclude, "(W]e find the new legislation strikes a good balance between the 
need at the local level for Increased flexibility to shape effective programs 
and the Federal goal of ensuring the delivery of supplemental services to 
educationally disadvantaged students . . . Title I/chapter 1 has matured to 
the point that staff should be given discretion in determining program means; 
but programs c^uld not be sustained in most settings if staff were, given dis- 
cretion over program ends" (abstract and p. 172), i.e., if the program were 
cunsolidated into a form of assistance not specifically focused on education- 
ally disadvantaged pupils. 

Recent Demographic and Educational Policy Trends 

Two major recent trends— an increase in the proportion o* children living 
in poverty families, and the education -reform" movement that has received 
substantial attention beginning in 1983— are thought by many analysts to have 
great potential influence on the number of educationally disadvantaged children 
and their needs. A recent House Ways and Means Committee Vrint, prepared by 
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the Congressional Research Service and the Congressional Budget Office ("Chil- 
dren in Poverty"), showed that the poverty rate for children aged 5-17 rose 
from 15.3 percent in 1979 to 21.3 percent in 1983. This rate fell to 19.4 
percent in 1985. To the extent that poverty and educational disadvantage are 
correlated, this may imply an increase i> the need for chapter 1 services. 
Further, the increase in the child poverty rate since 1979 would not be ac- 
counted for in the chapter 1 basic grant allocation formula, since allocations 
continue to be based on 1980 census data (which are based on income in 1979). 
In response, some have argued that the chapter 1 funding level should be sub- 
stantially increased. In contrast, it might be argued that the correlation 
between poverty and educational disadvantage is imperfect — hp authors of the 
SES found the correlation coefficient to be only .30 for individual pupils (a 
"perfect" correlation would be 1.00). Further, it might be argued that the lag 
in data availability likely overstates the current extent of child poverty — 
i.e., that the economic recovery beginning in 1983 has led to a slight decline 
in the child povertv rate by 1985, and might continue to reduce this rate in 
the future. 20/ 

The second major trend with potential implications for chapter 1 is the 
education "reform" movement, with its numerous advisory reports such as the 
puolication of "A Nation at Risk" by the U.S. Department of Education in 1983, 
and attendant changes in curriculum, graduation standards, and other educa- 
tional educational polic es in many States and LEAs. 21/ Several analysts have 

20 / For a more thorough discussion of this issue, see Changes In The Rate 
Of Child Poverty: Possible Implications For Chapter 1, Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act, Congressional Research Service report no. 86-773, by Wayne 
Riddle, July 10, 1986. 29 p. 

21/ For a detailed analysis of this trend, see the CRS issue brief, 
"Education in America: Repor.s on its Condition, Recommenda l ions for Change," 
by James B. Stedman, IB83106. 
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recently argued mat this movement has overlooked and/or exacerbated the needs 
of the educationally disadvantaged, primarily through mcreases in acadenc 
standards without consideration of the impact of such increases on disadvan- 
taged pupils, or a focus on the i, c eds of the average-to-jif ted student. 

In January H85 , the National Coalition of Advocates for Students lS sued a 
report entitled, "Barriers to Excellence: Our Children at .Usk." The primary 
theme of this report is that educationally disadvantaged children are being 
ignored in the current period of primary emphasis on "excellence" in elementary 
and secondary education; that the average-to-gifted student is now the main 
focus of educational concern and attention among policymakers and the public, 
tc the detri.uent of children considered bv the authors to be "at risk"— the 
poor, handicapped, limited English proficient, and female students. The report 
identifies as "barriers" to achievement by these children such factors as low 
expectations, inequalities in educational expendi too-frequent placement 

in programs for the handicapped, a lack of services to meet special educational 
needs, ability grouping in classrooms, "over-emphasis" on "discriminatory" 
standardized testing, and a lack of individualized attention (e.g., "rigid" 
scheduling and "standardized" curricula). The authors of the report recommend 
greater spending for chapter 1 and the development of a new Federal program for 
compensatory education for disadvantaged secondary students, greater equaliza- 
tion of basic school finance programs, enactment of comprehensive programs for 
preschool education, and renewal of tht former parental involvement require- 
ments for chapter 1, among other recommendations. 

Similar conclusions were reached by Henry Levin, author of the recent re- 
port "The Educationally Disadvantaged: A National Crisis," published by the 
Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance at Stanford Uni- 
versity. This rejort focuses on a finding that both the number of 
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educationally disadvantaged children and the avera^"! degree of •'heir disad- 
vantageraent are rising, mainly due to increasing rates of child poverty anu 
ioujigrat ion, and rising proportions of children who are members of minority 
groups. The author states that these trends, combined w.th school "reform" 
measures that raise educational standards without providing additional re- 
sources to help the disadvantaged meet them, will lead to higher school drop- 
out rates and ul t imately higher unemployment rates. "' argue* that conven- 
tional educational programs will not be effective for the disadvantaged, and 
that substantial resources should be devoted to chapter 1 and similar educa- 
tional programs. 

Finally, Alan A. Glatthorn argues that there is an inherent tension be- 
tween the goals of "excellence" and "equality." "Resources are finite — and 
snrinking .... It is manifestly unjust to distribute resources so that fas' 
students can achieve excellence if doing so entails the sacrifice of resources 
necessary for the slow to achieve competence and dignity" ("Curriculum Reform 
and 'At-Rish' Youth," p. 4). 

In contrast, several proponents of current educational "reforms" have 
argued that higher academic standards are m the best interest of al 1 students, 
including the educationally disadvantaged, and need not reduce at i ~n to the 
needs of the disadvantaged or increase drop-out rates for such stud A 
common theme of these arguments is that academic standards that are not high 
offer no benefit to educationally disadvantaged children, since Ihey lead to 
inadequate preparation for life after elementary and secondary school. Fur- 
ther, many of the proponents o f higher academic standards for all students 
argce that educationally disadvantaged cnildren can meet much higher academic 
standards than they have m the past if there are clear expectations and 
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requirements that they do so. For example, Mortimer Adler, in "The Paideia 
Proposal," argues in favor of a demanding elementary/secondary educational 
program that is essentially the same for all students. He states that offering 
less academically demanding courses to disadvantaged pupils leads to a "de-j 
end" because it does not offer an ad«*i*<t» preparation for advanced learning 
throughout life. Adler believes that disadvantaged pupils shoild be aided in 
completing this demanding curriculum by comprehensive remedial education and, 
if necessary, spend?.* additional time in instruction. William Honig, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in California, has stated that ". . 
(B)uyinr; th eir (the students') presence and passivity by never challenging them 
is bad for the students and for society .... (sjchools with a strong sense 
of purpose hold more students even if they make heavier demands on them" ("The 
Educational Excellence Movement: Now Comes The Hard Part," Phi Delta Kappan, 
Juik. 1985, p. 681). 

Finally, a recent report by the U.S. Department of Education— "What Works: 
Research About Teaching and Learning"-emphasizes the judgment that a rigorous 
curriculum and high teacher expectations have a significant and positive impact 
on the education of all children, including the educationally disadvantaged. 
"The more rigorous the course of study, the more a student achieves, wi.mn the 
limits of his capacity" (p. 59). "Teachers who set and communicate high expec- 
tations to all their students obtain greater academic performance from those 
students than teachers who set low expectations" (p. 32). 

It must be emphasized that most of the debate over the impact of recent 
educational "reforms" is speculative. In general, individuals m this debate 
are making statements borne of their educational philosophies and special con- 
cerns, without the benefit of quantitative or other information on actual re- 
sults of implementing higher academic standards or other elements of the 
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"reform" agenda. More time for implementation of and reaction to this agenda 
will be a necessary prerequisite for more informed debate over these issues. 
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III. STATE AGENCY MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZED UNDER 
CHAPTER 1 OF THE EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 



SUMMARY OP PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act authorizes 
grants to State educational agencies for programs meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of migrant children. All States but Hawaii receive grants, as do 
the District of Columbia, the Northern Mariana Islands, and Puerto Rico, and 
about 1,200 programs get funds. Individual programs frequently consist of a 
number of projects in different schools. In practice, most programs are ad- 
ministered by local educational agencies, not Sto.es. Twelve percent are ad- 
ministered by intermediate level school districts, colleges and universities, 
and other nonprofit agencies. Approximately 350,000 students are served. The 
statute also authorizes contracts with State educational agencies for a record 
transfer system and other coordination activities. These contracts are dis- 
cussed in a supplement at the end of this chapter. 

BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The chapter 1 migrant education program was firs^ authorized as part of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act by the Elenentary and 
Secondary Edrcation Aoendiaents of 1966, P. L. 89-750. The House report on the 
legislation noted the difficulties that migrant children face: 

(55) 
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The children of nigratory agricultural workers present a unique 
problem for educators* Migratory workers travel from community to 
community in order to work* They often settle in a single community 
for two months or less* Consequently, their children are seldom in 
school long enough to participate in school activities; some spend 
only two to six weekf in any one school district during the harvest 
season. Well over half of all migrant children are not achieving at 
their grade level; a substantial number of them are two years or more 
behind in their schooling, if 

Th3 1966 legislation established basic features of the program that; remain 
today, federal grants were made to State educational agencies (SEAs). not to 
local educational agencies as in the title I basic grant program. Crants were 
based not only on estimates of the number of eligible children but also on 
average per pupil expenditures (measured originally for the migrant program on 
a national basis, not by State). Crants could be used only lor programs meet* 
ing the children's special educat onal needs. Spending money on equipment and 
construction was expressly permitted. Programs had to comply with many of the 
requirements for the basic grant program: private school children had to be 
included, evaluation procedures adopted (including "objective measures of edu- 
cational achievement"), periodic reports submitted, end appropriate fiscal con- 
trol and accounting procedures established. In addition, programs had to be 
coordinated with migrant programs authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act 
(later, coordination was also required with migrant employment and training 
programs). Finally, the Commissioner of Education was authorized to by-pass 
State educational agencies that were unwilling or unable to administer the 
program. If 



if Committee on Education and Labor. Elementaiy and Secondary Education 
Amendments o c 1966. August 5, 1966. Washington. U.S. Covt . Print. Of.., 
1966. (89th Congress, 2d session. House report no. 89-1814). p. 10. Iden- 
tical language is in the Senate report. 

2/ Sec. 103 of P.L. 89-750. For more information about basic grant pro- 
gram requirements and how they were changed by subsequent legislation, see the 
previous discussion of chapter 1 grants to local educational agencies. 
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Originally the State agency migrant education program was restricted to 
moratory children of migratory agricult u ral workers . However, m the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, P.L. 90-247, Congress extended 
the eligibility of such children, provided their parents concurred, for an 
additional five years. 3/ Thus the program was expanded to include both chil- 
dren who are currently migrant and children who are formerly mi0r ant . The 
Senate report on the legislation explained why eligibility should be extended: 

Chilaren who have been left with friends or relatives while the par- 
ents are migr&tmg ro areas where work is available, suffer from a 
cultural gap when enrolled in the local school system even after re- 
ceiving services in their first year of residence in a coraminity. 
They continue to encounter difficult language problems and are reluc- 
tant to attend school because their attire may be shabby. They ex- 

nitT^P in k b€C0 ° in8 involved *" 'he regular school commu- 

nity. These children have problems m adjusting to the alien cul- 
tural and sociological climate of the school system. The committee's 
amendments to title I will make possible the continuity 0 f effort 
needed for special migrant programs to dislodge these children from 
the migrant tt ream and integrate them successfully into the local 
educational system. 4/ 

A subsequent Senate report suggested that migrant education funds nonethe- 
less should primarily be used for currently migrant children and that formerly 
migrant children could be served by the local educational agency basic grant 
program: 

I* k '•' thC f e may b< T * tendenc y to exclude migrant children from 
the basic title I projects because they are eligible for participa- 
tion in migrant projects. The committee wishes to make clear that, 
when migrant children are not in actual migratory status, it may be 
sore appropriate that they participate in the basic projects, and 
tha. che funds arising from the migrant entitlement are intended to 
be concentrated on projects serving children who are actually in a 
oigratory status. Local educational agencies serving numbers of mi- 
grant children at their "home base" are expected to take the needs of 
such children into consideration in planning their basic title I 
projects. In such cases, migrant children will benefit from basic 



3/ Sec. 109. 



4/ Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Elementary and Secondary Edu- 

" n ? Off ^r?^ hV 967 - N T mber 6 ' 196? - W " hi ^n, 

rrmt. ott., iy b 7 (9 h Congress, 1st session. Senate report no. 726). p. 10. 
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projects while they are at the "home base" and from migrant projects 
while they are "on the road." Where appropriate, basic projects and 
migrant projects are expected to be properly coordinated. 5/ 

In 1972, title I was amended to make it explicit that priority in the migrant 

education program should be given to children who are currently migrant. 6/ 

Eligibility o participate in the program has been expanded in other ways 
as well. In 1972, a provision was added that projects should provide for mi- 
grant children's pre s chool educational needs, though only if this would not 
detract from meeting the needs of school -age children, ij Unlike formerly 
migrant children, preschool children are not counted for purposes of making 
allocations. In 1974, migratory children of migratory fishermen were added. 8/ 
Finally, in 1983, after the Department of Education propoSvd new regulations 
with more restrictive definitions of "currently mUratory child," "migratory 
agricultural worker," and "migratory fisher," Congress specified that the pre- 
vious, broader definitions were to be maintained. 9/ 

Requirements for parent participation were explicitly added to the migrant 

education program by the Education Amendments of 1978: 

... in planning and carrying out programs and projects at both the 
State and local educational agency level, there has been and will be 
appropriate consultation with parent advisory councils established in 



5/ Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1969. January 21, 1970. Washington, U. S. Covt. Print. 
Off., 1970. (91st Congress, 2d session. Senate report no. 91-634). p. 13. 
The legislation for which this report was submitted contained a provision, 
subsequently enacted into law, that prevented States from applying unused mi- 
grant education funds to the basic grant program. P.L. 91-230, sec. 106(b). 

6/ Education Amendments of 1972, P.L. 92-318, sec. 507(b). 

lj Ibid., sec. 507(a). 

8/ Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101. 

9/ D .L. 98-211, sec. 1. This law made technical amendments to the Educa 
tion Consolidation and Improvement Act. for definitions of "currently migra- 
tory child," etc., see the following section of thi' chapter. 
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accordance with regulations of the Commissioner (consistent with the 
requirements of section 125(a));... 10/ 

Previously the program had no express statutory requirements for parent par- 
ticipation, though Office of Ec .cation regulations had required State educa- 
tional agencies to consult with parents of children served and to set up one or 
more councils. With the 19 7 8 amendments, however, local educational agencies 
also had to establish parent advisory councils, both for the district as a 
whole and for individual schools or project areas having programs larger than a 
certain size (as section 125(a) of title I specified, along with other 



The parent participation requirements, like other requirements for the mi- 
grant education program, were carried over into chapter 1 when the program was 
incorporated in the Education Concolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, P.L. 
97-35. As with the other Title I State agency programs, such incorporation 
involved no explicit change to the structure or purpose of the migrant program. 
In contrast, for the basic grant program, many requirements, including those 
for parent advisory councils, were not carried over. 11/ 



10/ P.L. 95-561, sec. 101. 

11/ The migrant education program was included in chapter 1 by sec. 554 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, which was part of the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35. The proposed rules for the 
migrant education program that he Department of Education issued after the en- 
actment of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act did not contain an 
explicit requirement for parent participation, let alone for parent advisory 
councils. However, with the passage of P.L. 98-211, making technical amend- 
ments to ECIA, Congress reaffirmed the require ,nent when it did not include a 
House-passed provision that would have amended it. For details of the legis- 
lative history of parent participation requirements for the migrant education 
program, see CRS report no. 86-609 EFW, Parent Participation Requirements in 
the Chapter 1 Migrant Education State Crant Program, by Bob Lyke. 
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ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

Funds for the chapter 1 migrant education progi-am are allocated to State 
educational agencies on the basis of estimates of the nuirber of eligible chil- 
dren in each State. Two groups of :hildren are considered: (1) "currently 
migrant" children and "formerly migrant children" (that is, those who were 
currently migrant within the last five years) between the ages of five and 17, 
inclusive, who reside in a State full-time, and (2) the full-time equivalent of 
currently migrant children and formerly mignnt children of such ages who re- 
side in a State part-tiTie. (Full-time equivalent counts are calculated by 
weighting each child counted by the proportion of a year's time that he or she 
is considered tc be enrolled in a State— for example, by one-half or one- 
rhird— and then summing all such products.) Estimates for each State are 
multiplied by an average per pupil expenditure weighting identical to that used 
m the chapter 1 basic grant program. With two exceptions, the resulting prod- 
ucts are used to determine what proportion of appropriated funds is allocated 
to each State. 12/ One exception is that additional funds may be made avail- 
able for summer students. A second exception is that funds deemed to be in 
excess of what a State requires may be allocated to others with unmet 



12/ In recent years, appropriation levels have been set without reference 
to State entitlements (« s calculated from numbers of eligible children and 
State average per popil expenditure). Until the l>80's, appropriations gener- 
ally were sufficient to provide "full funding" of entitlements. 
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needs. 13/ Estimates of the number of migrant students are obtained primarily 
from the Migrant Student Recond Transfer System. 14/ 

Under program regulations, a "currently migratory child" is a child whose 
parent or guardian is a migratory agricultural worker or a migratory fisher and 
who, in general, has moved within the past 12 months from one school district 
to another to enable a member of the immediate family to obtain temporary or 
seasonal employment in an agricultural or fishing activity. 15/ The regula- 
tions also contain definitions for "migratory agricultural worker" and "migra- 
tory fisher" as well as for "agricultural activity" and "fishing activity." 16/ 

In program year 1986-1987, nearly 60 percent of migrant education funds 
were allocated to 3 States: California ($74,927,496, or 30.4 percent), Texac 
($51,243,828, or 20.8 percent), and Florida ($20,975,977, or 8.5 percent). 

Chapter 1 does not specify how State educational agencies are to allocate 
funds among local school districts and other agencies. According to program 
regulations, however, subgrants are to be allocated on the basis of the number 
of children to be served; the nature, scope, and cost of proposed projects; and 



13 / Among the factors taken into consideration for reallocating funds are 
the number of children who would receive additional services, the estimated 
cost of services, «.nd whether previous SEA allocations were unused. 34 CFR 
201.20-201.25. 

14/ Use of Migrant Student Record Transfer System data was first en- 
co raged by :he Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101. Previ- 
ously, estimates were made using Department of Labor statistics on agricultural 
laborers. The Education Amendments of 1974 contained a hold-harmless provision 
for State allocations that affected distribution of funds for the remainder of 
the decade. 

15/ 34 CFR 201.3(b). Even though they do not move from one school dis- 
trict to another, migratory children of migratory fishermen may be eligible if 
they "reside in a school district of more than 18,000 square miles and migrate 
a distance of 20 miles or more to temporary residen .s to engate in fishing 
ac-<vity." P.L. 98-312, sec. 5. 

16/ Ibid. 
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State educational agency priorities regarding which children and areas should 
be served and which services should be provided. 17/ 

PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

The table on the next page gives a f mdii.g history of the migrant educa- 
tion program authorized under title I and chapter I. The first column shows 
the appropriations that were enacted from fiscal year 1967, the first year that 
grants were made, through fiscal year 1987. The second column shows the per- 
centage change in appropriations, based on current dollars, with two excep- 
tions, there have always been increases. The third column shows the percentage 
change in appropriations, based on constant dollars. The latter column reveals 
that in seven years appropriations declined in real terms. 



17/ 34 CFR 201.25. 
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State Aiencr Hlirant Progr.a 
Authored Under Till. I Of The £le-entary And Secondly Sduc.tion Act Of 1965 And 

Chapter 1 Of The Sducation Consolidation And I»prove»«nt Act Of 1981 
Appropriation. For Fi.c.l Years 1967-1987, In Currant And I.ti M ted Constant Dollar. 



Fiscal 
Year 



Migrant 
Appropriation 
(in thousands of 
current dollars) 



Percentafe Change 
Fro* Pravlous Year 
(currant dollars) 



Perctntaie Chan«e 
Froa Provlous Year 
(constant dollars) 



1967 
I960 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1990 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1965 
1986 
1967 



(for 1975) 
(for 1976) 
(for 1977) 
(for 1976) 
(for 1979) 
(for i960) 
(for 1961) 
(for 1962) 
(for 1963) 
(for :964) 
(for 1965) 
(for 1966) 
(for 1967) 
(for 1966) 



Hat chanja. 
1967 2/ 



$9,738 
141,692 
145,556 
$51,014 
$57,609 
$64,623 
$72,776 
$76,331 
$91,953 
$97,090 
$130,910 
$145,760 
$173,549 
$209,594 
$245,000 
$266,400 
$255,744 
$255,744 
$256,024 
$264,524 
$253,149 
$264,524 



326 1% 

9 3X 
12 OX 
12 9X 
12 5X 
12 3X 

7 6X 
17 4X 

5.6X 
34 6X 1/ 
11 3X 

19 IX 

20 6X 
16 9X 

6 7X 
-4 OX 

0 OX 

0 9X 

2 SX 
-4 3X 

4.5X 

2616 5X 



301 4X 

i 3X 

3 6X 

4 6X 

5 9X 
4 9X 
1 OX 

3 2X 
-3 7X 

23 5X 1/ 

4 IX 
11 2X 
10 6X 

7 OX 

-0 3X 

-10 5X 

-5 5X 

-5 OX 

-2 4X 

-7 OX 

0 4X 

571 IX 




■ no r.v« w» milioojo 

1/ This incra.aa was partially attributable to the need *Or addition,! funds during the transition «a.r 
ir betwean FY 1976 and FY 1977 



tar oevwean ri ivo mn<j n *»n 
2/ Nota that the sire of these percent.^ incra.sas is du. largely to the low initial appropriation for 
thla program 
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How much has funding for the program changed over the past decade? 18/ If 
one compares the fiscal year 1977 ppropnation, $145,760,000, with the fiscal 
year 1987 appropriation, $264,524,000, it might appear that there has been a 
substantial increase in funds — more than 80 percent. However, if the appropri- 
ations are converted to constant dollars, the apparent increase disappears. If 
the fiscal year 1987 appropriation were made equal to the fiscal year 1977 ap- 
propriation, taking into account changes in price levels, it would have to be 
$282,862,000, or about seven percent higher than it actually is. 

The graph on the next page illustrates the appropriations levels that have 
been enacted for the migrant education program, both in current and i constant 
dollar*. 



18/ Some of the relatively large increase in the period after fiscal year 
1975 was due to the use of Migrant Studei c Record Transfer System data instead 
of Department cf Labor data on numbers of agricultural laborers. 
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PARTICIPATION LEVEL AMD TRENDS 

The Department of Education currently is completing a report on the chil- 
dren who were served by the chapter I migrant education program during the 
1984-1985 school year. The report, the first or its kind to be based upon 
State program records, will provide information about the characteristics of 
he participating students an d the services they receive. Both national and 
State totals will be available. 

Preliminary data from the forthcoming report show that the migrant educa- 
tion program served more than 350,000 students in the 1984-1985 school yea-. 
Of this number, a little over two-thirds (69 percent) were of Hi.panic back- 
ground. About 13 percent were identified as white, 6 percent as black, and 3 
percent as Asian or Pacific islanders, and one percent as American Indian or 
Alaskan Native. 19/ Slightly over half were male. The table on the next ?age 
shows the distribution of the students by grsde level: 



irL^™ percent " ere Unified « "unknown" or "other." Nt-Sers do not 



add to 100 due to rounding 
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Migrant Education Progran 
Chapter 1, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
Enrollment by Grade Level 

School Year 1984-1985 
(expressed in percentages) 



Grade level 


Regular school year 


^ iimnu> i* c f* K f\ f\ 1 


Pre-K 


U.X 


7.75Z 


K-6 


62.41X 


72.69X 


7-9 


20.77Z 


11.71X 


10-12 


11. 29* 


5.60X 


Ungraded 


1.34X 


2.25Z 


TOTAL 


99.99X 20/ 


100. OOZ 









Older descr.ptivo information about students served in the migrant educa- 
tion program : s available from a large evaluation study conducted by Research 
Triangle Institute using data from the 1977-1978 school year. 21/ Among the 



20/ Numbers do not add to 100.00 due to rounding. 

21/ The Research Triangle Institute study, begun in 197b under contract 
with the U.S. Office of Education, consisted of a report on evaluation ,,iod.ls 
and three integrated nati-nal studies: a validatiuon study assessing the ac- 
curacy and completeness of Migrant Student Record Transfer Syustem data for the 
allocation of funds, a descriptive study providing information about the mi- 
grant education program and the children who parti upated in it, and an impact 
study analyzing how the program affected basic skills development. The vali- 
dation and descriptive studies were based upon a representative national sample 
of approximately 9,000 children who were in the migrant education program in 
1977 and for whom there initially were HSRTS records (though the data base was 
not restricted to those records). Altogether, the Research Triangle Institute 
study resulted in more than 50 reports. The information presented here is 
taken from the summary volume by Ben Cameron, Comprehensive Summary: Study of 
the ESEA Title I Migrant Education Program. Research Triangle Institute. 
Center for Educational Rasearch and Evaluation. March, 1981. 
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findings of this study relating to race, ethnicity, and cnalish language 
getence were the following: 22/ 

- The national population 0 f migrant children is preponderantly 
Hispanic, with about 64.5 percent of the total population being 
Mexican Americans, and an additional 4.5 percent Puerto Rican 
or other Hispanics; 

- Hispanic migrants are significantly more active (mobil) (sic ] 
than other racial or ethnic groups. Most black migrants appear 
to have settled out . . . ; 

- Most migrant children are thought by their teachers to display 
sufficient facility with the English language for this factor 
alone not to be an important impediment to academic achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, the group whose language proficiency . . . 
is sufficiently limited for it to interfere with classroom work 
is large enough to warrant continued concentrated attention, 
particularly in the early school years. 

Among the Research Triangle Institute study's findings about school 
rollment and attendance were the following: 23/ 

- Only about 24 percent 0 f the estimated population of 372,000 
identified migrant children in 1977 showed enrollment in more 
than one school district during the calendar y d rJ an addi- 
tional 30 percent were enrolled in only one district during the 
year, but for less than the full yea . 7\e remaining 46 per- 
cent were enrolled in the same school tnstrict for the full 
calendar year; 

- Those migrant children enrolled in school less than the full 
year miss, on the average, about six weeks of school during the 
calendar year; 

- During the periods when migrant children are enrolled in 
school, their attendance rates are somewhat higher than those 
for the school population as a whole; 

- There appears to be . . , rapid dropout of migrant students 
beginning at about the eighth grade; 

- Throughout the grade levels, migrant children are significantly 
older than their modal cohorts of all school children in the 
specific grade .... 



22/ These quotations are from Cameron, op. cit., p. m1. 
23/ Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FIH ^INCS 

Is the Target Population Being Served ? 

This section discusses two questions: whether the migrant education pro- 
gram serves the target population, and whether the program's objectives are 
being met. Do children who meet the eligibility requirements in the chapter 1 
migrant education statute and regulations participate in the program? There 
are several reasons why mign'.nt children night not be served. Some children 
who migrate do not move to school districts that have programs. Nationwide, 
only slightly more than 1,000 local educational agencies, about 7 percent of 
the total, receive subgrants for migrant education. While many school dis- 
tricts without programs do not have migrant children, or have only a few, some 
districts with migrant students choose not to participate. In the latter com- 
munities, some migrant students may be served in the chapter 1 basic grant 
program, but no data are available about this. 

Even if migrant children move to a school district with a migrant program, 
however, the^ may not be enrolled as migrant students. Children who move only 
during the summer may be reluctant to attend summer school; during the regular 
school year they may not see themselves, or be viewed as school officials, as 
"migrants." This could particularly be the case for students who do not miss 
any of the regular school year because of their move. More important, some 
children who move to a district with a program do not enroll in school at all. 
In some cases, their stay in a community is so short that enrollment does not 
seem practical; in other cases, schools do nothing to encourage their 
attendance. 

The Research Triangle Institatt study for school year 1977-1978 came to 
several conclusions about whether th>: migrant education program served the 
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target population. The conclusions must be viewed with caution, partly because 
the study's data about student mobility may be flawed and partly because the 
data are now nine years old. 24/ Nonetheless, the study found the 
following: 25/ 

- By and large, the Migrant Education Program serves consistently 
a portion of the eligible population of migrant children that 
is easily identified, followed, and served. This is composed 
primarily of children who are formerly migrant, or whose fami- 
lies have developed 0 r demonstrated sufficient stability to 
make their movements largely predictable; 

There is, however, a sizeable portion of the population of eli- 
gible migrant children who are inconsistently identified, re- 
cruited, and served by the Higrant Education Program. These 
children tend to move more frequently than their more stable 
peers, and to be more in need of the particular services de- 
signed to compensate for educational disadvantages arising from 
migrancy. These children are more difficult to find and serve; 
those who are located and recruited tend to move in and out of 
the program; they also tend to move in and out of schools, when 
they attend school at all. 

Congress has clearly determined that the target populatio for the mig.ant 
education program should include not only children who are currently migrant 
but also children who are formerly migrant, for a period not to exceed five 
years. Whether the program should continue to serve formerly migrant children 
is an issue that has received attention m recent years. In 1983, the Admini- 
stration requested that chapter 1 be amended to reduce from five >ears to two 



H„r„ r ^t T< t we ™ ? evera } Problems with the Research Triangle Institute's 
data on student mobility: (1) D aca sources were not designed to reflect all 
mqrtq dl8triC ' tran8fers ? thus, some migration was not recorded. (2) The 
f record * ^r many students in the survey sample were deleted ~ l0 r to 
completion of the study. (3) Adjustments to take account of missing data may 

file were not" rrr"^^'- ( ° ChiUren f ° r wh0m there "° MSRTS 

t He were not included xn the c »rvey. See the Harch 18, 1983 CRS report, Pro- 
posed Changes in Federal Programs for Higrant Education, by Bob Lyke, p. U. 

25/ The quotations are from Cameron, op. cit., p. 124. Omitted here is a 
quotation about the validity of inferences pertaimng'to mobility. 
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the period of time that formerly migrant children can continue to participate. 26/ 
In addition, questions have been raised about whether children should be served 
in the program if their migration does not interrupt their schooling (for exam- 
ple, if moves occur before entering kindergarten, over the summer, or during 
holidays.) 27/ 

Are Program Objectives Being Hr t? 

One objective of the chapter 1 migrant education program is to provide mi- 
grant children with services . The Research Tru».igle Institute study made the 
following findings about what participating children received: 28/ 



For the Nation as a whole, identified migrant children . . . 
are over twice as likely as poor children in general to receive 
compensatory instruction. While most of this compensatory in- 
struction is supplied through the HEP ... a migrant child is 
more likely than a poor nonmigrant child to receive also regu- 
lar Title I (LEA Grant) instruction; 

Nearly all migrant children (97 percent) at any school level 
who receive any instruction funded by the HEP receive instruc- 
tion in reading or language arts; 66 percent receive instruc- 
tion in mathematics; and 39 percent receive instruction in one 
or more other subjects; 

Migrant children classified ... as being active . . • are 
somewhat more likely to receive instruction and support 
services funded by the HEP than are inactive migrant chil- 
dren • • . ; 

Elementary and secondary school migrant children are equally 
likely to receive some instruction funded by the HEr during the 



26/ For the Administration's request, see the 1983 CRS report by Lyke, 
op. cit., pp. 5-6 and 22-25. The request has been repeated in subsequent years. 

27/ U.S. General Accounting Office. Analysis of Higration Character- 
istics of Children Served under the Higrant Education Program. GAO/HRD-83-40 , 
Hay 2, 1983, pp. 20-21. For an analysis of other estimates of the proportion 
of children served who are either formerly migrant or whose moves did not 
interrupt school ing, see Lyke, op. cit., pp. 10-20 . 

28/ The quotations are from Cameron, op. cit., pp. 67-68. "HEP" is an 
abbreviation for Higrant Education Program. 
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regular school year. Participation in summer programs IS heav- 
ily concentrated in the elementary school grades . . . ; 

About one out of every 'our elementary-level migrant students, 
and one of every ten secondary-level migrant students, received 
MEP^compensatory instruction or services in the summer term of 

(fullyj one-fourth of the migrant-funded :nstructional 
goes to formerly migrant children; 



effort goes 

- Though substantial portions of the compensatory instruction 
received by migrant children during the regular school term 
comes from funding sources other than the HEP, virtually all 
instruction provided during the summer comes through the HEP. 

The Research Triangle Institute study's conclusions about the effect of 
the program on achievement are as follows: 29/ 

- Analyses of study data failed to indicate ay consistent, 
significant relationship between pre-to-po. *st score gains 
for migrant children in grades two, four, and six, and any 
variable that had to do with compensatory instruction provided 
by the Migrant Education Program, or by any other funding 
source. In fact, no relationship was found between score gains 
and attendance ii school . . . ; 

- Migrant children in grades two, four, and six showed statisti- 
cally significant gams j n reading an d mathematics test scores 
over the year between pretest and posttest .... Neverthe- 
less, the absolute achievement of migrant children appears to 
fall farther behind that c f the general population as the chil- 
dren get older. 

It is not mown whether these conclusions, Uke others in the Research Triangle 
Institute study, still apply to the program. 



( ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES ? 
[No additional, relevant information is available.] 



29/ The quotations are from Cameron, op. cit., p. 99. Emphasis is in the 
original. Some conclusions are omitted here. 
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S UPPLEMENT; CONTRACTS FOR COORDINATION ACTIVITIES 

The chapter 1 migrant education program authorizes the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to enter into contracts fc operating a transfer system of migrant 
student records and for improving coordination among State and local educa- 
tional agencies. Funds for the contracts, all of which must be with State 
educational agencieu, come from a statutory set-aside out of annual appropria- 
tions for the migrant education program. 

Legislative History 

The appropriation set-aside for migrant coordination activities was first 
explicitly authorised under section 143 of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (USEA) by the Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561. 30/ The 
legislation permitted awards not only of contracts (as is the case undeV cur- 
rent law) but also of grants. Section 143 was subsequently incorporated into 
the Education Consolidation Improvement Act by P.L. 97-35 in 1981. 31/ 

Even before 1978, however, States had used ESEA migrant education funds 

for coordination activities. When the migrant education program was first 

authorized by the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966, the 

legislation provided that funds could be used 

... to coordinate (migrant education) piograms and projects with 
similar programs and projects in other States, including the trans- 
mittal of pertinent information with respect to school records of 
[migrant] children. 32/ 

30/ Sec. 101. 

31/ Sec. 554(a)(2)(A). 

32/ Sec. 103. The legislation also required that the ESEA migrant edu- 
cation programs be coordinated with migrant programs authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. At the tiume, the latter programs included 
high school equivalency projects, funding for which currently is authorized 
under sec. 418A of the Higher Education Act. 
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The House report for the 1966 legislation emphasized the importance of 
coord inat ion : 

It is expected that the State educational agencies will be imagina- 
tive in designing these special programs and that they will cooperate 
among themselves whenever it is appropriate. The Office (of Educa- 
tion] should exercise leadership in bringing States together to co- 
ordinate services and programs so that continuity of education of the 
children is achieved. 33/ 

Authority to use migrant education funds for coordination activities re- 
mained in ESEA until the Education Amendments of 1978 established the set- 
aside in order to expand those activities. The Senate report for the amend- 
ments explained that 

. . . although the States have cooperated with the Student Record 
Transfer System, and although some States have gone further with 
their own efforts, like Texas and Washington State, much more needs 
to be done. 34/ 

Under the 1978 legislation, the set-aside was limited to 5 percent of the total 
amount of ESEA migrant education funds paid to Scate educational agencies dur- 
ing the previous year. In 1979, the ceiling was changed to 5 percent of the 
funds appropriated and a floor of $6 million was added. 35/ The House report 
for the latter legislation also stated the following: 

It is the intent of the Committee that the minimum of $6 million be 
divided in su:h a way that the Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
receive $3.4 million and that the activities cirri^d out by the Of- 
fice of Education in interstate coordination receive $2.6 million. 



33/ Committee on Education and Labor. Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1966. August 5, 1966. Washington, U.S. Covt. Print. Off., 1966 
(89th Congress 2d session. House Report no. 18U). p. 10. 

34/ Committee on Human Resources. Education Amendments of 1978. Hay 15, 
1978. Washington, U.S. Covt. Print. Off., 1978. (95th Congress, 2d session. 
Senate Report no. 95-856). p. 24. The House report had similar language. 
While both the House and Senate bills had provisions establishing a set-aside 
for migrant coordinat on activities, under the Senate bill the record transfer 
system would have been operated by the Office of Education, while under the 
House bill it would continue to be operated by the States. The Conference 
Committee adopted the House provision. 

35/ P.L. 96-46, sec. 1(9). 
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As the set-aside is increased above the $6 million, the Committee 
intends that these two activities receive comparable shares of the 
excess* 36/ 

The most recent legislation amending the ECIA authorization for migrant 
coordination activities is the National Science, Engineering, and Mathematics 
Authorization Act of 1986, P.L. 99-159. This Act terminated the authority of 
the Secretary of Education to issue migrant coordination grants, permitting 
just contracts . It also provided that the contract for the migrant student 
record transfer system be awarded to the State educational agency that had the 
contract the previous year, unless a majority of States notify the Secretary 
that the agency had substantial^ failed to perform its contract responsibili- 
ties. In addition, the Act provide* that migrant coordination activities are 
not to be considered information collations that are conducted or sponsored by 
a Federal agency. 37 / 

Funding History 

The table below shows the funding history of migrant coordination activi- 
ties since fiscal year 1980, the first complete fiscal year after the statutory 
set-aside was enacted. The first colunr gives the total amount of funds set- 
aside from appropriations (made in the fiscal year identified, for use gener- 
ally in the following fi 8Ca l year); the second and third show the obligations 
from such sums for the Migrant Student Record Transfer System and the other 

36/ Committee on Education and Labor. Technical Amendments Related to 
the Education Amendments of 1978. July 13, 1979. Washington. U.S. Covt. 
Print. Off., 1979 (96th Congress, 1st session. House Report no. 96-338). 
p. 8. 

37/ Sec. 402. Not being Federal information collection activities, they 
would not be covered by Federal controls or restrictions on paperwork. The 
migrant education program provisions in P.L. 99-159 originated in a Senate 
amendment to H.R. 1210. They were not addressed oy committee reports or in 
floor debate. 
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contracts and grants, respectively. The proportion of funds obligated for the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System has varied from a low of 61 percent for 
fiscal year 1981 to a high of 79 percent for fiscal year 1986. 38/ 

Funding for Migrant Coordination Activities 
Authorized under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
Fiscal Year 1980 through Fiscal Year 1987 



Fiscal 
Year 


Total 
Set-aside 
(appropriations) 


MSRTS 
Contract 
(obligations) 


Other 
contracts and grants 
(obligations) 


1980 


$6,000,000* 


$3,400,000 


$1,982,717 


1981 


$7,360,000 


$4,873,092 


$3,104,159 


1982 


$7,065,600 


$4,998,908 


$2,066,690 


1983 


$7,065,600** 


$4,982,908 


$2,073,502 


1984 


$7,065,600 


$4,984,394 


$2,080,666 


1985 


$7,065,600** 


$4,516,156 


$2,541,471 


1986 


$6,762,000 


$5,374,101 


$1,387,899 


1987 


$7,065,600 


$5,000,000*** 


$2,065,600*** 



♦Appropriations not obligated by the end of the fiscal year ($617,283) were 
carried over to fiscal year 1981. 



**Fiscal year 1983 funds that lapsed, $9,390; fiscal vesr 1985 funds that 
lapsed, $7,973. 

***As of December 5, 1986, these funds had only been apportioned, not 
obi igated . 

Source: Department of Education 



38/ In contrast, the House Committee on Education and Labor had recom- 
mended that the Migrant Student Record Transfer System receive approximately 57 
percent of total coordination funds. See p. 3, above. 
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Overview of Con tracts and Crai.ts Awarded 

The Migrant Student Rec ord Transfer System is a national, computerized 
record-keeping system for students eligible u> participate in the chapter I 
migrant education program. The System is operated by the Arkansas State 
Department of Education, though information about students is compiled by local 
school districts, which either transmit it directly to Little Rock or submit it 
by way of data entry centers (there are approximately 175 centers), when chil- 
dren migrate, schools where they enroll can ask the System to send reports 
about them. Currently the System provides not only a "Critical Data Report," 
with information on such matters as previous enrollment, reading and math abil- 
ity ratings, immunization, and outstanding education or health problems, but 
also more detailed reports about students' educational records, medical re- 
cords, recent basic skills work, and secondary school credits. 39/ In addi- 
tion, the System compiles enrollment data that the Department of Education uses 
for allocating funds. 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System was developed in the late 1960s 
under a contract from the U.S. Department of Education. It became operational 
in seven States in July 1970. The annual contract for the System has always 
been awarded to the Arkansas State Department of Education. 

There has not been a recent comprehensive, independent evaluation of the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System. Nonetheless, the advantages of a na- 
tional computerized system of educational data on migrant students remain ob- 
vious, particularly for students who continue to migrate. To rely on a system 
in which only paper forms are exchanged, as several States were doing in the 
1960s, would ,iot be appropriate. At the same time, the Migrant Student Record 

39/ Informatic about the MSRTS was provided by Wi^ford "Joe" Miller of 
the Arkansas State Department of Education. 
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Transfer System has been criticized for not providing information quickly 
enough for schools to pi a*. - students soon after they enroll* Program informa- 
tion, reflecting the diversity of practices among local schools, has not always 
been useful. In addition, audits conducted In the late 1970s revealed that 
some data were missing or inaccurate. £0/ 

Funds for other coordination contracts and grants have been used for a 
wide variety of projects. Among ether things, support has been provided for 
staff training, resource centers, and programs for special education, career 
and vocational education, bilingual education, health education, child abuse 
prevention and education, and dropouts. With one exception, only grants were 
awarded with funds appropriated in fiscal years 1980 through 198S (in addition 
to grants, one contract was awarded with fiscal year 198S p unds). Only con- 
tracts were awarded with funds appropriated j fiscal year 1986, consistent 
with the changes made by P.L. 99-159. Twenty States and the Discrict cf 
Columbia have received assistance, though 60 percent of the funds appropriated 
through fiscal year 1985 went to four States: New York (32 percent), Pennsyl- 
vania (14 percent) California (8 percent), and Indiana (6 percent). Texas, 
which has the second largest number of migrant students, did not receive any 
contracts or grants. 41 / 



40/ The Inspector Cp.ieral conducted audit reviews of the implementation 
of the Migrant Student Record T* r System in a number of States during this 
period. For examples of data p^. >s, see especially the reviews for Calif- 
ornia (audit control number 0 Q -100 r l), Texas (06-19556), and Virginia (03- 
19550). It is not known whether such problems were serious or still exist. 
The Research Triangle Institute study of the ESEA migrant education program 
found that the Higrant Student Record Transfer System's full-Lime equivalent 
student counts for 1977 were somewhat low, but since the undercount was fairly 
uniform across the regions, it concluded that "the HSRTS provided an adequate 
and equitable source of data for allocation of Higrant Education Program funds 
to the States." C Andrew Clayton et. al., Validation of Student Counts Used 
to Allocate Funds for the ESEA Title I Higrant Education Program. Research 
Triangle Institute report no. 1235/42-50F. November, 1980. p. 75. 

41 / Source: Department of Education data. 
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There has not been an independent evaluation of the coordination grants 
that were awarded prior to 1986. Policy Studies Associates currently has a 
small contract from the Office o> Planning, Budget, and Evaluation to review 
the coordination program. 



SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

U.S. Library of Congress: Congressional Research Service. The College Assist- 
ance Migrant Program an d the Migrant High School Equivalency Program, by 
Bob Lyke (Washington) 1986. Report no. 86-749 EPW 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers: Characteristics and Related Federal 
Laws, coordinated by Sharon House (Washington] 1983. Report no. 83-174 

Parent Participation Requirements in the Chapter 1 Migrant Education 
State Grant Program by Bob Lyke (Washington] 1986. Report no. 86-609 

Proposed Changes in Federal .rograras for Migrant Children, by Bob Lyke 
(Washington] 1983. CRS report. 
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'V. STATE AGENCY PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
UNDER f IAPTER 1, lDUCATION CONSOLIDATION 
AMD IMPROVEMENT ACT 



SUMMARY ^ PROGRAM Piro pQSE AND STBIICT1IRE 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECU) 
authorizes Federal formula grants to States fur the education of those handi- 
capped children f„ r whom state agencies are directly responsible. Section 
554(a)(2)(B) of chapter 1 incorporates by referent part B, subpart 2 of title 
I of the Elementary an d Secondary Education Act (ESEA), which includes the 
authorizing language for the grants. 1/ P . L . 89-313 first authorized the State 
agency handicapped grants, a „d the prog,an, is still conrconly referred to as the 
"P.L. 89-313 Progran." 

The original purpose of the chapter 1 State .gency handicapped program was 
to extend Federal assistance for the educationally deprived to handicapped 
children in state school,. , y a state agency directly responsible fo, pro- 
viding educational services t „ handicapped children i, eligible for the chapter 
1 assistance, although funds may be passed through to local school district, „„ 
behalf of children tran,ferred fron, State to local school,; the assistance may 
only be ,.,ed by those agencies to support programs or projects to aeet the spe- 
cial education needs of handicapped children. 



U 20 U.S.C. 2771-2772. 

(81) 
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Handicapped children who would be likely CO be served under the chapter 1 
State agency program may be in State-operated or supported schools , either pro- 
viding full-time programs of residential care, or part-time educational serv- 
ices to handicapped children. State schools might be in hospitals or institu- 
tions for the mentally handicapped, the blind, or multihandicapped, for exam- 
ple. Chapter 1 support is also available to children served by community- 
based centers or hospitals, and for homebound children under State care. 
Handicapped preschoolers are ofLen served under the chapter 1 program when it 
is not mandatory for local educational agencies to provide special education 
services for this age group; also handicapped youth "aging ou ' of the public 
school system r.ay be served in transition programs with the funds. Finally, 
since 1975 chapter 1 assistance has been available to local educational agen- 
cies serving children who had pre/iously been in a State-operated program. 

The State agencies that receive chapter 1 assistance are those with direct 
responsibility under State law for educating the handicapped child. This com- 
monly includes the State education jgency, but it may additionally include 
State departments of Health, Mental Health, Public Welfare, or Vocational Re- 
habilitation Services. The type and numbrr of State agencies receiving chapter 
1 assistance will, therefore, vary by State. 

Regardless of which State agencies receive chapter 1 assistance for handi- 
capped children, the State educational agency (SiiA) is responsible for the 
administration of the chapter 1 program. SEAs are required to have general 
supervision over a' 1 Stute programs concerning the education of handicapped 
children under a provision of P.L. 94-142, the Education For All Handicapped 
Children Act. 2/ In addition to disbursing chapter 1 funds, the SEA prepares 

2_l W U.S.C. 14122(6). Technically, this requirement only applies to 
States participating in the P.L. 94-142 State grant program. All States 
currently are participants. 
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the general application and program plan, which describes each State or local 
agency program or project that will receive funding, assists State and local 
agencies in reporting their child counts and ensures their accuracy, and en- 
sures Chat all handicapped children served under the chapter 1 program receive 
special education according to SEA standards. 3/ 

All State agencies receiving chapter 1 assistance must prepare a project 
application to receive chapter 1 funds. Among the other responsibilities of 
these agencies is to consult with the SEA on the development, implementation, 
supervision, and evaluation of projects receiving assistance. 4/ 

Local educational agencies (lEAs) may be eligible for chapter 1 assistance 
to serve a handicapped child if the child was previously provided educational 
services under a State program, the child continues to receive an appropriately 
designed educational program, and the State agency transfers the funds that had 
initially been generated by the child in question to thi LEA. 5/ 

States must use chapter 1 handicapped funds unly , 0 r programs and projects 
designed to meet the special educational needs of handicapped children. Such 
funded activities may include the acquisition of equipment and, where neces- 
sary, the construction of school facilities. 

The State agency receiving chapter 1 assistance must assure that each 
handicapped child counted by the agency for purposes of receiving assistance be 
provided with a program meeting his or her special education needs. 6/ Some, 
but not necessarily all, funds must be expended on the child generating the 
assistance to meet the child's needs. State agencies are prohibited from using 



3/ 34 C.F.R. 200.14; 34 C.F.R. 302.12-302.13. 



4/ 34 C.F.R. 302.21, 302.23. 



5/ 34 C.F.R. 302.31. 



6/ 20 U.S.C. 2772. 
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chapter 1 assistance as their exclusive source of funds for educating handi- 
capped children. Funds received under the program must supplement and not 
supplant funding that would otherwise be available for educational services for 
the handicapped from non-Federal sources, but there is no explicit requirement 
for non-Federal matching. 'Local educational fancies also must use chapter 1 
funds only to supplement the appropriately designee* sper.ai education programs 
that are otherwise pro/ided by these agencies. 

In addition f funding special education activities, chapter 1 handicapped 
program assistant may also be used to support "related services," or those 
developmental, co-rective, and other support services that are necessary for 
the child to benefit from special education. Such services might include: 
speech pathology and audiology; psychologic* 1 services; physical and occupa- 
tional therapy; recreation; early identification and assessment of disabili- 
ties; counseling; medical services for diagnosir and evaluation; and, under 
limited circumstances, transportation. 7j 

Parents of children served with chapter 1 assistance may not be charged 
for special education and related services for their children nor for room, 
board, or non-medical care in a residential facility in which their child is 
placed for education purposes. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

P.L. 89-313, enacted November 1, 196S, amended title I of the ESEA (p.L. 
89-10) to first authorize the State agency handicapped program. Previously, 
the ESEA had authorize' handicapped children living in low-income areas to 
participate, along with other "educationally disadvantaged" children, in title 

7/ Regulations define "related services" as those defined £or p.L. 94-142 
under 34 C.F.R. 300.13. 
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I assisted projects in local schools. For the several hundred thousand handi- 
capped children in State schools who were receiving little or no formal edu- 
cation, however, participation was not possible because State agencies were 
ineligible for title I assistance. Congress enacted the State agency handi- 
capped program in P.L. 89-313 to resolve this situation, and to promote the 
education of the handicapped under State programs. Under the original legisla- 
tion, States were eligible to re'.eive up to 50 percent of their average per 
pupil expenditure times the number of children handicapped in average daily 
attendance. 

Two laws amended the State agency program in the late 1960s, generally 
with regard to funding. P.L. 89-750, the Education Amendments of 1966 ad- 
justed the maximum payment to authorize funding of up to 50 percent of either 
the State or national average per pupil expenditure (APPE), whichever was 
greater, rather than the original standard of using the State APPE only. 8/ 
The Education Amendments of 1968, P.L. 90-247, required full funding for the 
State agency handicap^ program and the other two ESEA State agency programs 
(Migrants, and Neglected and Delinquent Children), with reduced funding for the 
other title I programs, when appropriations were insufficient to fully fund all 
ac ^ 'ities. 9/ 

In April 1970, P.L. 91-230 extended State agency handicapped program eli- 
gibility to State agencies contracting with other public or private agencies 
for services. 10/ 

The Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, revised and extended title 
I provisions for the State handicapped and other State agency programs. These 

8/ Public Law 89-750, Sec. 105. 
9/ Public Law 90-247, Sec. '07. 
10/ Public Law 91-230, Sec. 105. 
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amendments stipulated that State agen-.iep receiving the handicapped program 
grants had to assure that each child counted for entitlement purposes would be 
provided with an educational program designed to meet his or her special educa- 
tion needs. They also authorised local educational agencies to be eligible for 
assistance when they provided appropriate educational services by arrangement 
with a State agency. 

The 197 A amendments also revised the formula used to allocate handicapped 
program funds. Effective fiscal year 1975, the percentage of t\e APPE de- 
creased from 50 to 40 percent, and the APPE component was changed to the State 
APPE with a floor of 80 percent and a ceiling of 120 percent of the national 
APPE. Other provisions of the 1974 amendments changed the maximum payment 
calculation for Puerto Rico and the Outlying Areas. Finally, the amendments 
included a "hold harmless" provision under which no State agency would rocei e 
less Federal aid for its handicapped program than it received the previous 
fiscal year. H/ 

In April 1976, the Fiscal Year Adjustment Act * ,L. S4-273) changed the 
APPE "base year" for the State agency handicapped and other title I programs to 
the third preceding fiscal year from the second ^receding fiscal year. 12/ 

The Education Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, amended the "hold harmless" 
provision added in 1974 to apply to the entire State allocation in contrast to 
allocations to each State agency — often more than one — serving handicapped 
children. 13/ 



W Public Law 93-380, Sec. 101(a)(2)(E). 



12/ Public Law 94-273, Sec. 49(d). 



13/ Public Law 94-482, Sec. 501. 
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The State agency handicapped program was extended for a year by P.L. 95- 
112, and was reauthorized through FY 1983 by P.L. 95-561, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978. The 1978 amendments rewrote, but «u* not substantially revise, 
the program's provisions. Among the provisions that were changed was the hold 
harmless: effective FY 1979, a State's allocation could not be less than 85 
percent of the prior year's allocation, the same "hold harmless" percentage as 
applied to title I LEA grants. Previous law had required 100 percent. U/ 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement. Act continued the State agency 
handicapped program through FY 1987 with no substantive change. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AMD PROCESS 

Chapter I authorizes grants to State education agencies based on entitle- 
ments under tiMe I o: the Elementary and Secondary Eduction Act as in effect 
on September 30, 1982, including those for the State agency handicapped 



The maximum grant to a State agency under the handicapped program is de- 
termined each fiscal year by multiplying the number of handicapped children in 
average daily attendance in State-operated or supported schools by 40 percent 
of the State's average per pupil expenditure (APPE) for the third preceding 



percent of the national APPE for the same fiscal year. A separate formula 
applies ro Puerto Rico. The maximum grant for the outlying areas may not 
exceed I percent of the amount appropriated for the State grant program for 



14/ Public Law 95-561, Sec. lOl(a). 



program. 



fiscal year. 



^ne State AIPE must be within the range of 80 percent to 120 
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th 'ear, and Che Secretary of Education allocates funds among these areas 
according to their respective needs* 15/ 

Handicapped program grants to States must be at least 8: percent of their 
previous year's allocation. Section 193 of title I provides that the State 
agency programs, including the handicapped program, receive appropriations at 
the maximum authorised level, with the remainder of the appropriation being 
available for the local agency programs. Since 1980, however, this provision 
has been superceded by annual appropriations legislation establi. .ing funding 
levels specifically for the State agency programs at less than full entitlement 
levels. 

Annually, appropriations for the State agency handicapped program are in- 
cluded in the appropriation for the entire Chapter 1 of the ECIA. The program 
has been "forward-funded" since fiscal year 1975, which means program funds are 
made available July 1 of the appropriation year and remain available through 
September 30 of the subsequent year. 

PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

Appropriations legislation from FY 1968 through ?^ 1979 provided funding 
for the State agency handicapped program at the maximum authorized level. For 
all other program years, appropriations have been less than the full funding 
levels. 

Funding for the handicapped program increased from an appropriation of 
$15.9 million in FY 1966 to $150.2 million in FY 1987. Over its existence, the 
program has received aggregate funding in exrpss of $2.2 billion. 



15/ For the purposes of the chapter 1 handicapped program, the outlying 
areas currently include Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 
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Table 1 shows the funding history for the State agency handicapped program 
with .„„u.l percentage changes in current and estimated constant dollars. Ap- 
propriations legislation for FY 1975 initiated advance funding for title I pro- 
grams, and thereby included appropriations for two program years, 1975 and 
1976, which accounts for the two entries for FY 1975. 

Despite a considerable rise ln appropriations for the State agency hand,- 
capped program since FY 1966, the estimated constant dollar value has only 
about doubled over 22 years. Funding f or the State agency handicapped program 
grew in terms of current and constant dollars between FY 1967 and FY 1974. 
Hodest increases in current dollars for program years 1975 and 1976 were de- 
creases when adjusted for inflation. Since program year 1980, appropriations 
have remained fairly .table, but when vxewed in terms of constant dollars, 
funding has decreased annually, except for a marginal increase f or f is ;al year 
1987. Over the life of the program, appropriations sfter adjusting for price 
inflation increased by 110 percent. 
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Aid To State Agencies For The Education Of Handicapped Children 
Under Title I Of The Eleaentary And Secondary Education Act Of 1965/ 
Chapter 1 Of The Education Consolidation And laProvesent Act Of 1961 
Appropriations History For Fiscal Years 1966-1967 
In Current And Estinated Constant Dollars. In Terns Of Appropriations (Budget Authority J 



Fiscal Handicapped Percentage Change Percentage Onanoe 

Ye?.r Appropriation Froa Previous Year Fro a Previous Yiar 

(In thousands of (current dollars) (constant dollars) 

current dollars) 



19GG 


•15.917 






1967 


$15,076 


-5 3X 


-11 3X 


1966 


•24,747 


64 IX 


53 9X 


1969 


•29.761 


20 3X 


12 6X 


1970 


•37.476 


25 ex 


16 4X 


1971 


•46, 130 


23 IX 


14. 3X 


1972 


•56.361 


22 2X 


15 IX 


1973 


•75,962 


34 7X 


25. 9X 


1974 


•65.776 


12 9X 


6 OX 


1975 (for 1975) 


•67.664 


2 4X 


-5 6X 


1975 (for 1976) 


•95.669 


9 IX 


-0 5X 


1976 (for 1977) 


•111.433 


18 2X 


6 5X 


1977 (for 1976) 


•121,591 


9 IX 


2 C* 


1976 (for 1979) 


•132,492 


9 OX 


1 7X 


1979 (for 1960) 


•143,353 


6 2X 


-0 9X 


1960 (fc 1961) 


•145,000 


1 IX 


-7 4X 


1961 (for 1962) 


•156.761 


8 IX 


-0.6X 


1962 (for 1963) 


•146,520 


-6 5X 


-12 9X 


1963 (for 1964) 


•146.520 


0 OX 


-5 5X 


1964 (for 1985) 


•146,520 


0 OX 


-5 ex 


1965 (for 1966) 


•150. 170 


2 5X 


-2 4X 


1966 (for 1967) 


•143.713 


-4 3X 


-7. OX 


1967 (for 1966) 


•150. 170 


4 5X 


0 4X 


Net change. 1966 to 




843 5X 


109 7X 


1967 (for 1966) 









Note The Price index used is the I f ixedweight i deflator for State and local government Purchases of ser- 
vices, received fron the Bureau of Econoaic Analysis. Department of Coaaerce. on Aug 19.1666 For 
fiscal year 1966, the Index is based on data for the first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fis- 
cal years 1967 and 1666, the Index is estiaated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office Projections 
of the rate of increase in the ove-all Grots National Product deflator (Published In Aug 1666) 
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The graphic depiction of Che handicapped program's funding history in 
terms of current and constant dollars also indicates the impact of inflation on 
program growth. In current dollars, program funding increased steadily to its 
peak in 1981, and has since leveUa off at about $140-$150 million per ycerj in 
constant 1966 dollars, the program leveled off in FY 1973 at about $50 million 
and began a gradual decline in FY 1983 to about $35 million for program year 



1988. 
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Major factors influencing the increases in appropriations for the State 
agency handicapped program were increases in the major components of the maxi- 
mum payment formula: child counts and the average per pupil expenditures 
(APPEs). The number of children served under the program has quadrupled since 
its inception, and the APPE has gone from approximately $460 in FY 1966 to over 
$3,000 currently, A third factor that had a mere uneven influence on program 
growth was statutory changes in the entitlement formula, such as changing the 
APPE standard in 1968 to the greater of the national or State APPE, lowering 
the percent of APPE, etc. The decreasing rate of program growth in recent 
years is directly attributable to legislation set ing appropriations at less 
than full entitlement levels. 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

The number of handicapped children counted for entitlements under the 
chapter 1 State agency handicapped program increased from 65,440 for 1966 to 
251,116 for fi>;al year 1986 funds. 

Table 2 indicates annual increases in the number of handicapped children 
served from 1966 through 1978. Over this 13-year period the child count nearly 
quadrupled. Since 1980, the numbers of children served has leveled off to be- 
tween 240 and 250 thousand. 

Table 2 also shows the relative effects of the increases ir> the child 
counts on the annual level of assistance per child. Despite the large per- 
cent increase in app opriations for the chapter 1 handicapped program sir.ee 
1966, rising child counts have resulted in only a 135 percent increase in the 
^r child payment to States. Since tiscal year 1981, per child assistance has 
been decreasing Ij the current level of $572. Adjusting for price inflation 
over the period of FY 1966-FY *986, the est' mated constant dollar payment per 
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child has declined, from $243 in FY 1966 to $136 (estimated at FY 1966 price 
levels) in FY 1986, a decline of 44 percent. 



TABLE 2. Children Counted for Payments Under the State 
Program for the Education of Handicapped Children: 
Program Years 1966 through 1987 a/ 



isca 


Children counted 


Average assistance 


year 


for enrollment 


per child 
(in current dollars) 


1966 


65,440 


$243 


1967 


82 797 


182 


1968 


87* f 389 


283 


1969 


96,499 


309 


1970 


110,531 


339 


1971 


121,568 


379 


1972 


131,831 


428 


1973 


157,997 


481 


1974 


166,415 


515 


1975 


178,763 


(*) 


1976 


188,078 


592 


1977 


201,429 


604 


1978 


223,804 


592 


1979 


225,660 


635 


1980 


233,744 


620 


1981 


243,708 


626 


1982 


242,616 


604 


1983 


245,785 


596 


1984 


247,119 


593 


1985 


249,656 


587 


1986 


251,116 


57? 



aj U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(1966-1979); U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Pro- 
grams (1980-1987). 



* The appropriation for fiscal year 1975 was for use in program year 1975 
and 1976, because that year the program became forward-funded, which it has 
remained since. The 2-year per child allocation was $1,028. Thereafter, the 
appropriations for the fiscal years after 1975 were available for expenditure 
the following program year (i.e., the 1986 appropriation will be available for 
use during program year 1937). 
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The primary reason for the growth in the handicapped population in the 
1960s and 1970s was the extension of educational services to a previously 
unserved population. Statutory changes in 1970 and 1974 added contracting 
schools and local educational agencies as eligible program participants, 
opening a new pool of children to be served. 

In the 1970s, P.L. 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
mandated chat handicapped children receive their education in the "least 
restrictive environment." This, in conjunction with State legislation and ju- 
dicial decisions led to new emphasis on deinstitutionalization of hand^apped 
children. State ag»ncy handicapped program statistics reflect this trend: in 
1966, 99 percent of handicapped children under State care were served in resi- 
dential facilities or programs; by 1979, th<? majority of such children were 
served in day programs. 

Children served under the State agency handicapped program tend to have 
some of the more serious handicapping conditions, when compared to handicapped 
children served by local educational agencies under the P.L. 94-142 State grant 
p-ogram. Table 3 indicates that during school year 1984-1985, about 6 percent 
of handicapped children served under the ECIA or P.L. 94-142 programs were 
served under the ECIA. When the proportion served under chapter 1 by disabil- 
ity is considered, howevei , greater than 10 percent of children are served 
under ch&pter 1 in all but the categories of learning disabled and speech im- 
paired. These categories tend on average, but not always, to be milder and 
more easily remediable conditions than deafness, blindness, deaf-blirdnes' , or 
a multihandicapping condition. 
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TABLE 3. Percentage of Handicapped Children Served Under 
the Chapter 1 state Agency Program of Total Served Under 
Chapter 1 and P. I. 94-142 program by Disability: 
School Year 1984-85 



Disability Total children served 

chapter 1 and P. I. 94-142 
(combined) 



Percent served 
chapter 1 



Learning disabled 


1,839,292 


1.3Z 


fpeech impaired 


1,129,417 


1.7 


Mentally retarded 


717,785 


13.3 


Emotionally disturbed 


373,287 


11.5 


Hard of hearing/deaf 


71,230 


32.5 


Mu 1 1 ihan d i ca pped 


71,780 


24.7 


Orthopedical ly impaired 


58,835 


19.2 


Other health impaired 


69,118 


10.5 


Visually handicapped 


",375 


31.7 


Deaf-blind 


1 4 92 


50.5 


Total 


4,363,031 


5.; 



Source: U.S. Department of Education. Eighth Annual Report to Congress 
"s^GoJ^'rrtn",-:^".:',^.""" 10 " ° f ^ "^""^ A «' Washington, 



SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 



No recent comprehensive evaluation of the State agency handicapped program 
is available. Several reports produced in the late 1970s have provided some 
insights into program operations and service delivery at that time: a 1977 
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study by the staff of the House Committee on Education and Labor; 16/ a 1978 
General Accounting Office report ; 17/ and a 1979 evaluation by a private con- 
tractor, the Rehao Group, Incorporated. 18/ 

Ea*ly in 1986, Research and Evaluation Associate*, under contract with the 
Department of Education, reported factors associated wi^n high and low use of 
chapter 1 handicapped funding in nine States. This study was exploratory and 
descriptive in nature, and the contractor provided no analysis of the findings. 
An aspect of this study, however, was to identify the information that would be 
needed to conduct a national evaluation of the chapter 1 handicapped program, 
which the Department of Education's Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation 
intends to sponsor in the near future. 19/ 

Given the limited nature of evaluative information on the chapter 1 State 
agency handicapped program, the following are some observations on pertinent 
evaluation questions. 



16/ LaVor, Martin. Public Law 89-313— Past, Present, and Future: A 
Review of une Law and the Program. Cited in U.S. Congress, house. Ccrtmittee 
on Education and Labor. Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education. Part U: Title I— State Handicapped Program. Hearings, 95th 
Congress, 1st session. Oct. 4, 1977. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off. 
p. 156-414. 

IjJ U.S. General Accounting Office. Federal Direction Needed for 
Educating Handicapped Children in State Schools. Washington, 1978. 65 Pp. 

18/ Rehab Group Inc. Assessment of educational programs in State- 
supported and State-operated schools fi^al report. Falls Church, Va., Sept. 
20, 1979. 150 pp. 

1J9/ Research and Evaluation Associates. Final rcpor..: Factors associated 
with high and low use of the chapter 1 grant program for the handicapped (P.L. 
89-313) in nine States. March 31, 1986. Chapel Hill, N.C., Research and 
Evaluation Associates, 1986. 217 pp. 
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Is the Target Population Being Served? 

Under the State agency handicapped program, the "target population" is 
handicapped children, as defined under the Education of the Handicapped Act but 
with no age limit specified, for whom a State agency is directly responsible. 
Arguably, the target population ages 6 through 17 years is being fully served 
because of requirements of Federal and State laws, but such services may not 
necessarily be funded under the State agency handicapped program. 

Since 1977, States participating in the State grant program established 
under provisions of the Education for all Handicapped Children Act, P.L. 94- 
142, have been required to provide all handicapped children between the ages of 
6 through '7 years a free appropriate public education regardless of whether or 
not a State or local agency is "responsible" for the child. P.L. 94-142 also 
requires States to serve for 3 through 5 year olds and 18 through 21 year olds 
unless it is contrary tr. State law, or practice or the order of any court. The 
right of school-aged handicapped children to educational services is also 
guaranteed under section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, as well as confirmed 
under various State *:id Federal court rulings. 20/ 

In the House Education and Labor staff study, the author, Dr. Martin 
Lavor, concluded that the State agency handicapped program, in its early years, 
had "made a difference" in the provision of educational services for the handi- 
capped in State schools. Participrnt data tnaoe this conclusion obvious because 
educational services for the handicapped in State residential facilities were 



20/ For further information, see U.S. Library of Congress. Congressional 
Research Service The Education for All Handicapped Children Act: an overview 
of majoi legal issues, by Nancy Jones. Nov. 27, 1986, 50 p. and i^ancy L. 
Jones. Educational Rights of Handicapped Children, Harvard Journal on 
Legislation, v. i9, 1982: 287+. 
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virtually non-existent prior to P. I. 89-313. Dr. LaVor noted, however, that 
limited program data would make any future program evaluations difficult. 2_1/ 

In the evolution of the State agency program, the question of "State re- 
sponsibility" for a handicapped child and, therefore, the identification of a 
"target population," has become more and more confusing. In 1966, when the 
State agency program began, eligible children were characteristically those in 
State-operated residential schools. With the advent of deinstitutionalization 
in the 1970s, however, States began to increasingly serve handicapped children 
in local communities under State sponsorship. In 1975, States became author- 
ized to transfer State agency handicapped program funding to local school dis- 
tricts when handicapped children formerly under their charge left State care. 
Then in 1977, P.L. 94-142 became effective, requiring handicapped children to 
be educated in the "least restrictive environment," t.hich was often regular 
elementary and secondary school i, further promoting local rather than State 
care for the handicapped. 

As previously mentioned, today chapter 1 handicapped program support is 
used for * vari2ty of purposes in a wide range of settings, primarily dependent 
upon State law concerning State agency versus local responsibl lty for the edu- 
cation of the handicapped. This was a particular conclusion of the 1986 report 
by Research and Evaluation Associates, which divided currently operating chap- 
ter 1 programs into "traditional" and "nontradi tional ." Jt defined traditional 
programs as those in residential institutions and State schools for handicapped 
children. Nontradi t ional programs included early intervention at.d preschool 
programs for the handicapped in those States where such programs were not 
mandatory for local school districts. Other nontradit .onal programs included 
State-run private community based schools for the handicapped; intermediate 

21/ LaVor, p. 165. 
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school districts cooroinatmg services for low-incidence or hard-to-serve 
students; statewide services for particular handicapped children, such as the 
deaf or blind; and transition services for those handicapped youth who are 
leaving special education for school, work or independent living. 22/ To 
summarize, in the nine States surveyed, P.L. 89-313 money appears to bt- used 
for a wide range of activities that may be interpreted as essentially "State- 
operated." 

As the programing under the chapter 1 State agency handicapped program 
becomes more innovative, or "nontraditional," a major question is whether the 
population of handicapped children intended to be served by the program are 
still being served. Are those children to whom funding was originally directed 
now largely an anachronism? Which handicapped children should be served under 
P.L. 89-313 and which under P.L. 94-142? Should P.L. 89-313 specifically f un d 
programs for handicapped children outside the age ranges for which P.L. 94-142 
requires service or supplement P.L. 94-142 in other »;ays? 

Are the Program Objectives Being M^t? 

Closely related to the issue presented above about the changing nature of 
education for the handicapped since 1966 is the question of the objectives of 
the chapter 1 program for the handicapped. Arguably, the original objective of 
the State agency handicapped program has been met; a question remains, what are 
the current objectives of the program? 

The primary objective of the State agency handicapped program was to pro- 
vide Federal aid to promote the education of those children who were ineligible 
for Federal title I ESEA assistance because they were m State institutions. 



22/ Research and Evaluation Associates, p. 83. 
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This objective appears to have been met with the advent of P. I. 94-142. That 
law requires all achool-age children identified as handicapped in a State to be 
served in special education programs. Furthermo.-e, children counted as hand- 
icapped under P.L. 94-142 draw Federal aid to the State, regardless of where 
they are served, as long as such service is under public sponsorship (i.e., as 
long as the State or local school district determines the placement and pays 
the costs). The only restriction is that children counted for purposes of 
chapter 1 funding may not also be counted for purposes of P.L. 94-142 funding. 
It is notable, however, that the State receives about iwiv*. as much Federal aid 
under the chapter 1 program cs under the P.L. 94-142 program Un FY 1986, $572 
versus $283). 

Confusion over the uses of State agenc> handicapped funding was evident in 
the studies of the program conducted in the 1970s as well as the 1986 study 
mentioned in the previous section. Dr. Lavor found no "(cjommon thread to 
describe specifically what the P.L. 89-313 money is used for. The money is 
used in every conceivable manner for what are described as 'educational 
purposes.' . . . [Ijt is impossible to separate our educational costs for 
children in State supported and operated schools and other residential and 
institutional costs." 23 / 

In late 1979, the Rehab Group also concluded in its report on the State 
agency handicapped program that standards for the program and uses of funds 
needed to be clarified. 2A/ 



23/ Lavor, p. 165. 

24/ Rehab Group, Inc., p. 136-142. 
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How Well is the Program Being Administered ? 

Both the GAO and Rehab Group studies were critical of the administration 
of the State tgency handicapped program. GAO concluded that there had been two 
major conseouences of continuing the State agency handicapped progran in title 
I: the Federal administration of the program had been fragmented, limited and 
complicated; and that the program's visibility for congressional review and 
analysis had been "severely restricted." GAO recommended that Congress trans- 
fer the program to the Education of the Handicapped Act to facilitate the 
unification of program administration and to increase the program's legislative 
vi sibi li ty. 

In response to the GAO recommendation, the then-Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare amended regulations to require that State handicapped pro- 
gram funds be used for " special education needs" only, and transferred the 
administration of the program to the Bureau for the Education of the Handi- 
capped (now the Office of Special Education Programs). 

The Rehab Group's observations on program administration were largely con- 
fined to the State level. It found that State educational agencies had placed 
greater emphasis on special education between 1973 and 1978; that States had 
developed procedures for monitoring compliance and enrollment counts under the 
State agency handicapped program; that State agencies could verify enrollment 
counts; and that State agencies had difficulty implementing the transfer pro- 
vision ard identifying appropriate uses of funds. As far as the Federal level 
was concerned, the Rehab Group also concluded tha' the State agency program 
should be transferred from the ESEA title I legislation, but to a separate 
program for which the Bureau of the Education for the Handicapped would be 
responsible. The Rehab Group had found that State agencies thought that con- 
solidation of the program within the Education of the Handicapped Act would 
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decrease program funds and curtail services Co children currently being served 
under Che P.L. 89* J 13 program. 

ADDITION A * SSUES 

The lack of a comprehensive evaluation of the Chapter I State Agency Hand- 
icapped Program is a liability to assessing the most appropriate direction for 
reauthorization during the 100th Congress. As is apparent from the Research 
and Evaluation Associates review of program characteristics in only nine 
Stntes, there is considerable variation in the number and types of children 
served under the program, the types of services provided, and the uses of 
funds. A major question is whether this flexibility presents a problem, or 
whether it may be the most effective use of this type of Federal aid. A na- 
tional evaluation would provide an important tool in answering this question. 

The fundamental question concerning P.L. 89-313 is whether the program 
continues to serve a purpose in li,ht of the significantly higher aggregate 
funding for and mandates under P.L. 94-142. Arguably the service population 
and objectives of the P.L. 89-313 program, basically unchanged since 1966, 
should bo reexamined and the relationship between this progiam and that under 
P.L. 94-142 should be clarified. 

Some perceive the r lari f ication of the mission of the P.L. 89-313 program 
to be necessary because of the large differences in illocations per child to 
States under the P.L. 89-313 and P.L. 94-142 programs. Departmenc of Education 
annual child count statistics for the two programs shew considerable variation 
among States in the proportion of handicapped children counted under P.L. 89- 
313 — Alaska courts over 25 percent of its hindicapped population under P.L. 89- 
313 but California counts less than I percent. Since States receive twice a: 
much per child for P.L. 89-313 children, some have questioned whether this an 
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equitable distribution of the Federal dollar. The Research and Evaluation 
Associates study found the "high-use" States in their survey tended to have 
more "nontraditional" programming funded with P.L. 89-313 dollars. Are such 
programs appropriately funded under P.L. 89-313? As long as the criteria for 
funding under P.L. 89-313 remain unclear, there may at least be the appearance 
that some States may be misclassif ying programs as P.L. 89-313 activities when 
they could appropriately be funded under P.L. 94-142. 

An issue Congress might address during reauthorization would be the con- 
tinued use of the chapter 1 State agency handicapped program for infant and 
preschool programs in light of new legislation enacted in October 1986, which 
will be implemented over the next few years. Currently, handicapped preschool- 
ers are served under the chapter 1 handicapped program by some States in which 
State law does not require local educational agencies to provide such service. 
Because the LEAs art not directly responsible for the education of such chil- 
dren, the States claim, these preschoolers are under "State" responsibility 
and therefore qualify for P.L. 89-313 funds. At the end of the 99th Congress, 
P.L. 99-457 amended the Education of the Handicapped Act to sign.f icantly ex- 
pand Federal aid to handicapped preschoolers under two programs: an expanded 
preschool grant prograu for children ages 3 through 5 years; and a new formula 
grant program for the development of early intervention systems for handicapped 
children between birth and age 2. 

The P.L. 99-457 preschool grant program would require participating 
States, through local school districts, to serve all handicapped children in 
the age group 3 through 5 under the P.L. 94-142 mandates, ostensibly making 
many of these children ineligible for P.L. 89-313 funding in the future. The 
only apparent exceptions woulH be those children in State schools or in 
programs operated directly by ;e agencies, who would remain eligible for 
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P.L. 89-313. For P.L. 89-313 to remain available for local programs to gen- 
erally serve 3 through 5 years olds, its eligibility standards may have to be 
changed* It could be argued, however, that the significantly increased author- 
ization for grants to serve this age group under P.L. 99-457 points to the need 
for a redirection of the P.L. 89-313 funding to *uher handicapped children such 
as those 18 and above, or other groups in P.L. 89-313' s service population. 

P.L. 99-457 requires early intervention services to be made available to 
all handicapped children from birth by the State's fifth year of program par- 
ticipation, but a State agency would be the provider. Therefore, apparently 
P.L. 89-313 eligibility would not be affecttj for infants and toddlers. In 
fact, provisions of the new law require States to maintain expenditures for 
infants and toddlers from other State and Federal sources, which would be 
likely to include P.L. 89-313. 

A q »stion regarding the » of P.L. 89-313 for handicapped preschoolers 
is the applicability of the provision authorizing the transfer of P.L. 89-313 
funds to LEAs. Does the higher P.L. 89-313 per child allocation follow each 
child served at the preschool level .hrough their elementary and secondary 
education. If so, is this appropriate and/or desirable? 
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V. CHAPTER I, EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT: 
GRANTS TO STATE AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF NEGLECTED 
AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Si MMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

Since the enactment 0 f Public Lav 89-750 in 1966, the title i/chapter 1 
legislation has authorized grants to State agencies for the education of neg- 
lected and delinquent children. This program involves only thos* neglected and 
delinquent children and youth for whose education State agencies are respon- 

xble. Such children for whom education is provided by local educational agen- 
cies are included—both in terms of being counted in the allocation formula and 
eligibility for chapter 1 services— in the chapter 1 LEA basic grant program. 
Those served under the State agency program include children and youth residing 
in State-supported orphanages or similar institutions for neglected children, 
detention centers for juvenile delinquents, and— if under age 21— in -jult cor- 
rectional facilities. As with other chapter 1 programs, the State agency pro- 
g *am for the neglected and delinquent is intended to provide supplementary edu- 
cational services to these typically very disadvantaged groups of pupils. 
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BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Payments to State agencies for the education of negiected or deiinquent 
children were first authorized under sec. 104(e) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Educat ,»n Amendments of 1966 (P.L. 89-750). Concurrently, under 
sec. 104(a), children living in institutions for the neglected or delinquent 
for whose education St3te agencies are not directly responsible were added tc 
the children counted for purposes o f . grant entitlement and allocation undei the 
LEA grant program of ESEA title I. 

For the State agency program, the maximum grant amount that a State would 
be eligible to receive was equal to the average daily attendance (over the 
course of a year) of children living in institutions for the neglected or 
delinquent for whose education a State agency was responsible, multiplied by 
50 percent of the State average per pupil expenditure. The average daily 
attendance level of such children was to be determined by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education for the most recent fiscal year for which satisfactory data were 
available. If appropriations should be insufficient to fund grants authorized 
under all provisions (LEA and State agency grants) of ritle I, the authorized 
payments under all programs would be ratably reduced to the level of available 
appropriations • 

Grants received by State agencies under this program were to be used only 
for programs and projects (including the acquisition of equipment and construc- 
tion of facilities where necessary) to meet the special educational needs of 
neglected or delinquent children. Title I grants to State agencies for neg- 
lected or delinquent children were first made r>- iscal year 1967. 

For the calculation of maximum grants under the State agency progran, the 
payment rate was changed from the State average per pupil expenditure to the 
greater of State or National average per pupil expenditure under the Elementary 
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and Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1967 (P.L. 90-247). This amendment 
brought the payment rate for this program into conformance with that for all 
other title I programs. Under sec. 107 of P.L. 9U-247 , the provisions for 
"adjustments where necessitated by appropriations" wsre amended. If, for any 
fiscal year, title I appropriations should be less than the amount necessary to 
fund all authorized maximum grants, the grants for the State agency programs 
(for neglected or delinquent, handicapped, and migratory children) woulu be 
funded at the full authorized level. All necessary reductions to balance 
authorized grants with available appropriations would be applied to title I 
grants to LEAs only. This provision renal s essentially unchanged in sec. 193 
ot the ESEA, which is included by reference in the ECIA. However, in recent 
years appropriations for the State agency programs have been made at a level 
below the maximum amount authorized. 1/ 

The definition of "State" for purposes of the State agency program was 
amended, under sec. 104 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1970 (P.L. 91-230), to include the Outlying Areas (at that time, Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, Guam, Virgin Is lands f and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands). 

Children living in institutions fc the neglected or delinquent and 
attending schools operating under contract or other arrangement with a State 



U Under sec. 103 of P.L. 90-247, technical amendments were enacted to 
correct certain provisions for title I grants to LEAs on the basis of chiidret 
living in institutions for the neglected o- delinquent for whose education a 
State agency is not directly responsible. The primary change was to remove 
children living in institutions operated by the Federal Government from con- 
sideration for LEA grants. 
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agency, were added to those counted for purposes of grant entitlement under the 
State agency progrwn (sec. 105(b) of P.L. 91-230). 2/ 

Under the Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318), youth under age 21 
in adult correctional institutions were added to those living in institutions 
for neglected and delinquent children, for purposes of grant entitlement under 
the State agency program. 

fhe payment rate for all title I State agency programs was substantially 
changed by the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). Previously, the 
count of eligible children was multiplied by 50 percent of the greater of State 
or national average per pupil expenditure. Effective beginning in fiscal year 
1975, the Federal percentage was changed from 50 percent to 40 percent; and the 
expenditure rate was changed to the State average per pu,,il expenditure, but 
with a mir.-mum of 80 percent and a maximum of 120 percent of the National 
average per pupil expenditure. (For Puerto Rico, the 80 percent floor was not 
applied.) Up to 1 percent of the amount appropriated for each fiscal year for 
the 3 title I State agency programs (neglected or delinquent, handicapped, and 
migratory) was authorized to be appropriated for State agency programs in the 
Outlying Areas. Finally, ic was provided that no State agency was to receive 



2/ Sec. 103 of P.L. 91-230 provided that if an LEA were unable or ui - 
willing to provide for the special educational needs of children living in 
institutions for the neglected and delinquent (on behalf of whom State agen- 
cies were not receiving grants), then the LEA would transfer the portion of 
its title I LEA program grant that is based on the count of such children to 
the State or local public agency that does assume direct responsibility for 
the education of such children. In addition, the LEA grant program was 
amended with respect to children living in institutions for the neglected or 
delinquent, under sec. 103(b) of P.L. 91-230. It provided that for purposes 
of the LEA grant programs, all children living in correctional institut ions 
would be considered to be living in institutions for delinquent children. 
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less than 100 percent of Its previous year allocation un«ier each of the title I 
State agency programs. 3/ 

The provisions regarding the "hold harmless" for title I State agency 
programs were changed, under sec. 501(b) of the Education Amendments of 1976 
(P.L. 94-482), as follows: the 100 percent hold harmless would apply to total 
grants under each State agency program to each State, rather than to Individual 
State agencies 47; and Puerto Rico was no longer excepted from the hold harm- 
less provision. 

Under the Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95-56.), ESEA title I was 
substantially rewritten and Its authorization extended through fiscal year 
1983. Two major amendments were made to the State agency program for the 
neglejtpJ or delinquent. First, the funding "hold harmless" percentage was 
reduced from 10O to 85 percent of the previous year's grant to a State. 

Second, a new program of transition services for the neglected 0 r delin- 
quent was authorized, at a funding level equal to 5 percent of the amount 
appropriated for grants under the existing neglected/delinquent program. Funds 



}J Regarding neglected or delinquent children counted for eligibility for 
LEA program grants under ESEA title I, two chanp .s were made In P.L. 93-380. 
First, children being supported In foster home" with public funds were explic- 
itly added to those counted. Second, It was provided that the chile count be 
based on data for the month of January 0 f the preceding fiscal year; or, If the 
January data are not available by April 1 of such preceding fiscal year, eligi- 
bility for grants would be determined on the basis of the aost recent available 
data. 

4/ The distinction results from the fact that In many States, more than 
one State agency receives grants under one or more of the chapter 1 State 
agency programs. Tor exanple, In a single State, a State agency for correc- 
tions and a State education agency might receive grants (on behalf of different 
groups of children) under the chapter 1 State agency progracs for the neglected 
and delinquent. Under the P.L. 93-380 provisions, the "hold harmless" would be 
applied Individually to each of these 2 agencies; under P.L. 94-482, the "hold 
harmless" is applied only to the total grant to the State under the chapter 1 
State agency program for the neglected and delinquent. 
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have been provided for this new program in appropriations acts of fiscal years 
1981 and 1982 on'y. 

Title V of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1982 (OBRA, P.L. 97- 
35) contained the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). The ECIA 
extended the authorization for and modified the provisions of ESEA title I, to 
become chapter 1 of the new legislation. Under chapter 1, the State agency 
program for the neglected or delinquent has continued with fund entitlement 
provisions essentially unchanged (except for an overall appropriations cap on 
chapter 1 and its State agency programs for fiscal years 1982-84, provided 
elsewhere in OBRA), while provisions regarding program administration and use 
of funds have been simplified. 

The only significant provision of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act Technical Amendments Act of 1983 (P.L. 98-211) that affects the State 
agency program for neglected or delinquent is section 6 of P.L. 98-211. This 
section applies to all of the chapter 1 State agency programs a requirement 
that program funds be used to supplement, not supplan* , non-Federal education 
funds. Previous to adoption of this amendment, this program was not covered by 
the "supplement, not supplant" provisions of ECIA chapter 1 (section 558(b)). 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

As with other chapter 1 State agency programs, maximum payments to States 
are determined by multiplying the „ost factor 5/ by the number of pupils eli- 
gible to be served — in this case, those in institutions for the neglected and 
delinquent for whose education State agencies are responsible. There is a 



5/ The State average per pupil expenditure for the third preceding year, 
limited to be no le^s than 80 percent nor more than 120 percent of the National 
average; with special provisions for Puerto Rico. 
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"hold harmless" prevision, requiring that grants to a State under this program 
be no less than 85 percent of those for the previous fiscal year. The author- 
ising legislation also provides that in years when the total appropriations for 
all chapter 1 programs are insufficient to pay the maximum grants, grants are 
first to be made at the full authorized level for this and the other State 
agency programs. However, since fiscal year 1981 (program year 1981-82), this 
provision has been overridden in the annual appropriations legislation, and 
actual appropriations have been less than the maximum authorized level. There 
are no legislative requirements f 0 i sub-State distribution of grants under this 
program. 

There is a separate authorization for grants for transition services to 
children and youth who have recently been released from State institutions for 
the neglecced and delinquent and transferred to LEA-operated programs (section 
153 of ESEA title I, incorporated by reference into ECIA chapter 1). The max- 
imum funding for these transition services is 5 percent of the aggregate level 
of grants to State agencies for the neglected and delinquent; however, funds 
have been appropriated for the transition services program only in fiscal years 
1981 and 1982. 
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Aid To State AConcies For The Education Of Nealected And Delinquent Children, Under 
Titlo I Of The Elenentary And Secondary Education Act Of 1965/ Chapter 1 Of The Education 
Consolidation And Iiaproveaent Act Of 1961. Appropriation* History For Fiscal years 1966-1967. 
In Current And Estimated Constant Dollars , In Terms Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) 



Fiscal NeClected/Dellttjuent Percentage ChanCe Percental© ChanCe 

Year Appropriation From Previous Year From Previous Year 

(In thousands of (current dollars) (constant dollars) 

current dollars) 



1967 


$2,262 






1966 


$10,262 


354 5* 


326 IX 


1969 


•13.946 


35 6X 


26 9X 


1970 


$16,006 


14 ex 


6 2X 


1971 


$16,194 


13 7* 


5 5X 


1972 


$20,213 


11 IX 


4 6X 


1973 


$27,545 


36 3X 


27 4X 


1*74 


$25,449 


-7 6X 


-13 3X 


1975 (for 1975) 


$26,621 


5 4X 


-2 9X 


19/5 (for 1976) 


$27,459 


2 4X 


-6 6X 


1976 (for 1977) 


$26,641 


5 OX 


-3 ex 


1977 (for 1978) 


$29,821 


3 4X 


-3 4X 


1978 (for 1979) 


$31,620 


6 7X 


-0 4X 


1979 (for 1980) 


$33,162 


4 3X 


-4 5X 


1980 (for 1961) 


$32,392 


-2 4X 


-10 6X 


1981 (for 1982) 


$33,975 


4 9X 


-3 ex 


1982 (for 1983) 


$32,616 


-4 OX 


-10 5X 


1983 (for 1984) 


$32,616 


0 OX 


-5 5X 


1984 (for 1985) 


$32,616 


0 OX 


-5 ex 


1985 (for 1988) 


$32,616 


0 OX 


-4 ex 


1986 (for 1987) 


$31,214 


-4 3X 


-7 ox 


1987 (for 1986) 


$32,616 


4 5X 


0 4X 


Net chance , 1966 to 




1341 8X 


242 3X 


1987 (for 1968) 









Note The Price Index used is the If ixedwolfht ) deflator for State and local fovernaent Purchases of s 
received from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, Department of Commerce, on Auf 19,1986 For fiscal 
1986, the index Is based on data for the first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 
1966, the index Is estlaated on the basis of Concessional Budget Office projections of the rate of 
In the overall Cross National Product deflator (published In Auf 1966) 
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PR PC RAH FUNDINC HISTORY 

As indicated in Che attached table and graph, funding for the chapter 1 
Stcte agency program for e neglected and delinquent has grown from $2,262,000 
in FY 1967 to $32,616,000 in FY 1987 in current dollar* — i.e., without adjust- 
ment foi changes in price levels over this period. Even with adjustment of 
appropriations for changes in price level, funding for this program has in- 
creased by approximately 242 percent. However, much of »s growth — in either 
current or estimated constant dollar terms — occurred in the first few years of 
this program's existence. In particular, a constant dollar appropriation 
level for this program reached its peak in FY 1973, and has fallen continuously 
since that time. Even without price level adjustment, the appropriations for 
each year since FY 1981 have fallen below the level for that year. 

PARTICIPATION LEVPL AND TRENDS 

States have been required to report the number of pupils served under this 
program only since the 1982-83 program year. 6/ Theretore, data are available 
only for that year plus 1983-84, as summarized below: 



6/ Estimates of the number of pupils eligible for and receiving serv- 
ices under this program were calculated as of fall 1976, as part of a study 
conducted b; the System Development Corporation. However, because these data 
were calculated for one time only, at a much earlier time and using different 
methods than used in compiling the data for 1982-83 and 1983-84, it would not 
be appropriate to compare the 197 estimates to the more current data. 
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Number Of Pupils Served Under The ECIA Chapter 1 
State Agency Program For The Neglected And 
Delinquent, Program Years 1982-83 and 1983-84 



Pupil Type Number Served 





1982-83 


1983-84 


Neglected 


3,005 


5,931 


Delinquent 


33,139 


31,111 


Adult Correctional 


19,876 


24,723 


Total 


56,020 


61,765 



Source: Synthesis of State Chapter 1 Data, Summary 
Report, prepared for the U.S. Department of Education by 
Advanced Technology, Inc., Sept. 1985, p. 11. 



Given that comparable data are available only for two program years, it 
would be inappropriate to attribute much significance to the apparent trends 
(i.e., an increase of almost 100 percent in the neglected pupils served, and an 
increase of almost 25 percent in the pupils served in adult correctional insti- 
tutions). As data become available for additional years, these counts may 
prove to fluctuate substantially from year to year, and one should not extrap- 
olate these annual changes into predicted future increases. In addition, the 
reliability of these data has been questioned in a recent Department of 
Education-funded report, which recommends that the quality of these data be 
improved in the future. 7/ According to this study, the data from several 
States on participation in this program for 1982-83 and 1983-84 reflect 
internal inconsistencies, misidentif ication of eligible pupils with those 

]_/ "An Analysis of ECIA Chapter 1 Programs for Neglected or Delinquent 
Children," by Ellen L. Marks, Policy Studies Associates, Inc.. June 1986. 
103 p. 
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actually receiving services, and nixing of participants from the State and LEA 
programs* «.t least partially as a result of these difficulties, on an individ- 
ual State basis for 1983-84, the grants per participant were reported as 
ranging from $185 to $2,093, and the percentage of eligible youth served by the 
program were reported as ranging from 29 percent to well over 100 percent. 
Ov'rall, for 1983-84, States reported that 74 percent of those eligible for 
thi . program were served. 

Data are also available for 1982-83 and 1933-84 on the ages of partici- 
pants in the neglected and delinquent program u nd on the types of services they 
have received under this program. In each year, it was reported that slightly 
more than one-!-»lf of all participants were aged 17-21, with most of these in- 
dividuals in adult correctional facilities. This represents a distinct group 
of individuals who are older than those served under other chapter 1 (or other 
Federal elementary and secondary education) programs. 

The data on services provided under this program are similar for both 
years. In 1983-84, 67 percent of participants received instruction in reading, 
62 percent in mathematics, 18 percent in "language arts," and 11 percent in 
vocational education (with lesser percentages receiving instruction in other 
subjects). Finally, chapter 1 funds were used to provide guidance services to 
a reported 20 percent of participants in the neglected and delinquent program. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 

Although the State agency grant program for the education of neglec ed or 
delinquent children has been authorized sinc^ 1966, there have been only two 
major evaluations, based on nationally representative samples of facilities and 
participants, of this program, the last of these having been completed in 1980. 
These evaluations were a General Accounting Office (GA0) study, "Resvaluation 
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Needed 0 f Educational Assistance £or Institutionalized Neglected or Delinquent 
Children" (HRD-78-U, December 19, 1977), and a report prepared f or the Depart- 
ment of Education by System Development Corporation, "Compensatory Education 
and Confined Youth" (five volumes published between September 1977 and June 
1980). Although somewhat dated, the latter 0 f these studies particularly is 
quite thorough and substantial, and provides findings that are likely to be 
significantly relevant t0 current program operations. The GAO study was based 
on visits to 17 institutions in A States (California, Kaneas, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia), plus a mail survey of 562 0 f the 2,036 individual institutional 
directors. The System Development Corporation evaluation involved interviews 
with each State Administrator of this program plus visits to 100 institutions. 
The discussion below relies primarily upon the System Development Corporation 
(SDC) study, although reference will occasionally be made to the GAO report as 
veil. 

A third report 0 n this program was more recently released (June 1986), but 
is descriptive only and is not based 0 n a nationally representative sample 0 f 
facilities or participants. This report, "An Analysis Of ECIA Chapter I State 
Programs For Neglected Or Delinquent Children," 8/ by Ellen L. Marks, provides 
an overview 0 f available information 0 n this program, descriptive information 
based on visits to 3 facilities in each 0 f 3 states and telephone surveys 0 f 6 
other States, and a discussion of issues and possible directions for further, 
more extensive, evaluation and research. This report does not provide an eval- 
uation of program effects. The States and facilities studied were selected to 



p n - 7 e ^ repa " d u " der contract to the Department of Education by Ms. Marks of 
Policy Studies Associates, Inc. 103 p. 01 
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include a wide range o. program and State types, not to provide a represen- 
tative sample of the facilities that participate in this program. 9/ 

A. Is ths Target Population Being Served ? 

Under ti.is program, those eligible to served ar; educationally disad- 
vantaged youth under 21 years of age in institutions for the neglected or dr 
lin^u it (including adult correctional institutions) for whose education State 
agencies (rather than local school districts) are directly responsible. Typi- 
cal uses of program funds are for teacher or teacher aide salaries, instruc- 
tional equipment, specially equipped classrooms, individual study :arrels, etc. 
The SDC stuiy found a high degree of educational disadvantage aanng virtually 
all youth in a representative sample of such *7.oLll».vions , with chapter 1 par- 
ticipants marginally more disadvantaged than the institutionalized population 
at large. It was found that while the average age of all institutionalized 
youth was 18 years and for chapter 1 participants was 16.5 years, the a/erage 
educational achievement for all youth was at the 5th-6th grade level and that 
for chapter 1 participants was at the 4th and 5th gra^. level. Further, 
according to the GAO study, 43-49 percent of these institutionalized youth 
could be classified as handicapped as tell as educationally disadvantaged. 
Clearl> r'.te educational needs of these youth are great. 

According to the SUt -tudy, only about 52 percent of t^ose eligible to bs. 
served under this program actually received such services. 10 / Those eligible 
who were least likely to receive services were in adult correctional 

9/ This will be referred to as the "Marks report" in the remainder of 
this section. 

10/ As indicated above, the Marks report found that States repo ted 
serving 74 percent of those eligible. However, as also noted above, Lhere are 
concerns about the quality of the data upon which this estimate was based. 
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institutions. Among reasons cited for Less than complete participation by 
eligible youth were: the wide dispersion of youth among institution, *he high 
rate of student turnover (with short periods spent in most institutions by most 
youth), and a lack of sufficient funds. 

Even for participating pupils, the level of services provided was found to 
be relatively small by SDC. The average period of institutions**, .tion was 6 
months, during which a typical title I/chapter I pupil would be scheduled for 3 
hours of reading and 2.5 hours of mathematics instruction per week. Further, 
44 percent of scheduled class time was found to be spent on non-instructional 
activities, as a result of schedule conflicts (e.g., counseling, disciplinary 
activities, work, etc. --57 percent of non-instructional time), disruptions (20 
percent), and "student disengagement" (in-class discipline problems, lack of 
attention, etc.— 23 percent). Thus, on the average, the actual amount of task- 
engaged instructional time for participating pupils was relatively small (a 
total of approximately 32 hours of reading and 26 hours of mathematics instruc- 
tion) especially when compared to the educational disadvantages of these youth. 
In the GAO and SDC studies, it was found that younger students and students in 
institutions for the neglected are likelv to participate in this program for 
relatively longer periods — because of longer average periods of 
institutionalized t— than older or delinquent students. 

According to the SDC study, services provided under chapter I differ from 
regular educational services in State institutions for thi neglected and de- 
linquent by being focused on basic reading and mathematics skills (rather than 
vocational education), emphasizing individu* . attention and frequent assessment 
of learning needs and progress, and implementing new techniques for education 
of the disadvantaged. It was found that the average institutional ea'ication 
budget consisted of 65 percent State funds, 25 percent chapter I, and 9 percent 
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other Federal funds. The average total (Federal plus State) amount spent per 
pupil per Institutionalization was $1,358. 

B. Are the Program Objectives Being Met ? 

The SDC study found no significant overall improvement in the measurable 
acadenic achievement of pupils in institutions for the neglected or delinquent, 
either chapter 1 participants or others. However, programs in several individ- 
ual institutions were found to significantly improve academic achievement (as 
is discussed further below). 

Reasons offered by the study's authors for the lack of positive program 
impact on achievement test scores include: high pupil turnover; short learn- 
ing exposure time; large educational deficits to overcome; lack of institu- 
tional commitment to educationaJ (as opposed to disciplinary or custodial) 
goals; lack of funding; and "restrictive" (or poorly understood) statutory or 
regulatory provisions. The M^ks report suggests 2 additional reasons for the 
performance record of this program: the relative isolation (both geographic and 
bureaucratic) of the service providers; U_/ and communication and compliance 
problems that re ilt from the lengthy and heterogeneous (i.e., involving both 
educational and coirections agencies) administrative hierarchy through which 
the programs are operated. In the Marks report, it was further indicated that 
little emphasis is placed on evaluation of program effects by facility in- 
structors or administrators, due to: lack of staff training in evaluation 
methods; difficultv in administering post-tests when participants are 



11/ Institutions for the neglected and delinquent are frequently placed in 
rural"~or otherwise isolated locations. Also, these institutions are often not 
formally tied to local educational agencies or other •'regular" providers of 
educational services. 
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frequently transferred or released with little notice; and a lack of requests 
for evaluation results by adalnlstrators a'_ higher levels. 

In contrast to test score results, chapter 1 programs were generally per- 
ceived to have positive effects by Institutional administrators, who focused on 
the special nature of the services provided under chapter 1, and the influence 
of these on the entire educational program (e.g., greater emphasis on aasic 
skills, regular needs assessment, individualization, etc.). Also, given the 
numerous and severe educational disadvantages of the population served under 
this program, and their relatively short average stay in these institutions, 
some might argue that T h expectations for substantial achievement gains are 
unrealistic. 

The more e educational programs were found to share many of the 

following c'uaract -istics* greater task-engaged instructional time;> low pupil- 
teacher ratio; heevy use of direct instruction rather than use of audio-visual 
equipment, programmed texts, or other instructional techniques lacking In di- 
rect pupil teacher engagement; low staff and pupil turnover; small size; and 
treatment, rather than custodial, institutional orientation. With respect to 
the latter, it was found that scheduling conflicts that reduced attendance in 
chapter 1 classes often could be greatly reduced by institutional staff if they 
had chosen to emphasize education rather than disciplinary or wor*c-related 
activities* 

A final possible measure of program effect — post-release experiences of 
participants — was also not positive. The SDC study found that while one-half 
of those released entered school immediately aiterward, 80 percent of these had 
dropped out within 1 yt _r. Only 13 percent of participants had earned high 
6chool diplomas or equivalency certificates when released. Within 6 months of 
release, 30-40 percent of participants had been arrested for further violations 
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of the law, and one-half of these were again in institutions. Both the SDC and 
GAO studies were critical of a lac* of transition services for those released 
froo institutions for the neglected and delinquent. A special transition 
services program was authorized in the Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95- 
561), but has been funded only in fiscal year 1981 and 1982 appropriations. 

c - Is tl.e Program Being W ell Administered by the Department of Educ ation 
(ED)? 

Criticisms of National-level program administration or management made 
in the SDC or GAO studies may be divided into two caregories: those related to 
legislative requirements (over which ED has little or no administrative dis- 
cretion); and those dealing with administrative issues over which ED has dis- 
cretionary authority. 

Criticisms in the first category above include: "inadequate" funding and 
statutory restrictions (e.g., targeting on pupils most in need, limitation on 
use of funds to basic educational services, limitation to those under ^ 21, 
supplement—not supplant— requirement , etc.) that at least some administrators 
saw as inappropriate or unnecessary in a setting where virtually all youth are 
educationally disadvantaged and have a wide variety of serious educational, 
health, and social service needs. It might be noted that in some cases, due to 
misinterpretctiun of Fedi ral regulations, or State regulations that were more 
restrictive than the Federal, title I's requirements were thought to oe more 
restrictive than is actually the case. 

More within the discretionary jurisdiction of ED are a recommendation in 
the GAO report that States be encouraged to focus limited funds on younger pu- 
pils and those likely ro receive services for a longer time period (especially 
the neglected), and recommendations in the SDC report that information on 
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program participation and effective programs be regularly collected and widely 
disseminated; that transition services be more often provided; and that recip- 
ient institutions place a higher priority on the provision of educational 
services . 

As noted earlier, concern is expressed in the Harks report about the 
quality of program information, communication and ccviiance problems, and the 
relative isolation of service providers. The author of t hi f report 'commends 
that steps be taken to alleviate these problems, such as providing additional 
technical assistance, holding regular conferences, increasing monitoring 
activities by State education agencies and the Department of Education, and 
clarifying information requirements and standards. 

[ ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AMD ISSUES ] 
(No additional, relevant information is available.] 

[ SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ] 

(There are no additional, relevant sources of information on this 
program. ] 
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VI. EDUCATION BLOCK GRANT 



SUMMARY OF P ROC RAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The Federal education block grant program is authorized by chapter 2 of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, as amended (ECIA), and 
is administered by the U.S. Department of Education. The purpose of chapter 2 
is to combine and consolidate more than AO previously authorized elementary and 
secondary education programs into a single bloc/, grant to State educational 
agencies (SEAs) and local educational agencies (LEAs). SEAs and LEAs may use 
the funds lor any combination of the activities authorized by the antecedent 
programs, according to the educational needs and priorities as determined by 
these agencies. Further purposes stated in the chapter 2 legislation include: 
(a) the improvement of elementary and secondary education of public and private 
school children; and (b) the reduction of administrative and paperwork burdens 
on schools. The education block grant became effective with the 1 982~ 83 school 
year. The programs consolidated into chapter 2 represent 20 separate Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1981 appropriations. 

Chapter 2 is currently authorized through FY 1987, at a level of "such 
sums as may be necessary." The FY 1987 appropriation is $529.3 millio.i, of 
which $500 million is to be allocated by formula to the States and the remain- 
der is for the Secretary's discretionary funds (P.L. 99-500). 
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The provisions of chapter 2 are grouped under three program subchapters-- 
basic skills development, educ-tional improvement and support services, and 
special projects--and two general subchapters— Secretary 1 s discretionary funds 
and general provisions. From the appropriations for chapter 2 programs, funds 
are reserved for the Secretary's discretionary programs and for grants to the 
Outlying Areas; the remainder is f or grants to States with federally approved 
State plans. Programs are carried out by both SEAs and LEAs. State plans must 
be submitted to the Secretary of Education, and contain specific assurances 
concerning the administration of the program and the allocation of funds to 
LEAs. States must establish advisory councils for chapter 2 programs. 

The Secretary of Education is authorized under chapter 2 to make grants to 
support various discretionary activities, and the Secretary is required to re- 
serve funds for 5 specific activities: the Inexpensive Book Distribution pro- 
gram, Arts in Education program, Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education program, Law- 
Related Education program, and the National Diffusion Network. Remaining funds 
available to the Secretary may be used to support various information, re- 
search, demonstration, teacher training, and assistance programs related to 
chapter 2. 1/ 

Chapter 1 of ECIA provides financial assistance to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged children; it is discussed separately in this re- 
port. Chapter 3 of ECIA contains general provisions relating to chapter I and 
chapter 2; it is discussed only as it relates to the other two chapters. 

1/ An amount not to exceed 6 percent of chapter 2 funds is authorized for 
the Secretary s discretionary funds. The amount actually reserved has always 
been specified in the appropriations acts; the range has been between 5.5 and 6 
percent. Under the authorizing legislation, the Inexpensive Book Distribution 
program, an Arts m Education program, Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education pro- 
grams must be supported (at a minimum) at their FY 1981 levels; the Law-Related 
Education program must be supported (at a minimum) at a level of $1 million; 
and the National Diffusion Network must be supported at not less than 34 per- 
cent of the total amoo t appropriated for the discretionary funds. 
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BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

President Reagan, in his initial plans for Federal education programs, 
proposed a major consolidation of elementary and secondary programs in his 
announcement of "A Program for Economic Recovery" on February 18, 1981. As 
subsequently presented to the Congress, the Administration's proposal would 
have consolidated 44 existing programs, primarily for the education of the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped. Although similar in many ways to the final 
ECIA programs, there were substantial differences as well. The initial pro- 
posal by the Administration would have terminated the two largest Federal pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary education (Compensatory Education for the 
Disadvantaged 2/ and the Education of the Handicapped Act) as well as the Adult 
Education Act; their activities would have been authorized under the proposed 
block grant. Under ECIA, programs for the disadvantaged were simplified under 
chapter 1 of ECIA, but were not consolidated with other programs. Programs for 
the handicapped and adu) i» were not included in ECIA, and remained as separate 
authorizations, ill requirements for maintenance of effort, supplementary use 
of funds, ind advisory councils were to be terminated under the proposal by the 
Admj :u stration , but not under ECIA. Subcommittee hearings were held on the 
President's proposal — one day in the House and two days in the Senate. No fur- 
ther action was taken on the proposal. 

P.L. 97-35, the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (sub- 
title D of title V), authorized chapter 2 of ECIA from FY 1982 through FY 1987, 



2/ The former Title I of he Elementary anr* Secondary education Act of 

1965. 
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at part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 3/ Chapter 2 grants 
are authorized for the same purposes as the programs antecedent to, and consol- 
idated into, the block grant. As originally enacted, chapter 2 consolidated 
titles II through VI, VIII, and IX (except for part C, Women's Ed- cational 
Equity Act) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEAJ, 4/ 
the Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Act, Teacher Corps and Teacher Centers 
under the Higher Education Act of 1965, Precollege Science Teacher Training 
programs under the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, and the Career 
Education Incentive Act, and repealed the relevant qtatutory provisions of the 
antecedent programs, effective October 1, 1982. The Follow Through program, 
originally authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1965 (P.L. 88-452), 
was consolidated into chapter 2, but on a "phased basis," with repeal of the 
prior legislative provisions originally scheduled for October 1, 1984. 5_/ 
Chapter 2 authorized the use of block grant funds for training and advisory 
services under title IV of the Civil Rights Act, but did not repeal the prior 
legislation for th .se activities. 



3/ ECIA provisions first received legislative scrutiny by tne Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources during a two-day markup session, which 
included all matters under its jurisdiction related to the FY 1982 budget re- 
conciliation. The committee recommendations were sent to the Senate Committee 
on the Budget on June 10, 1981, and subsequently incorporated in the omnibus 
bill (S. 1377, 97th Congress). This measure was reported (S. Rept . 97-139) to 
the Senate on June 17; and passed the Senate, amended, and ordered held at the 
desk on June 25. A substantially similar version of ECIA was contained in a 
floor amendment to the House bill (H.R. 3982), which passed the House on JU ne 
26, without committee hearings. A conference report on H.R. 3982 (H. Rept. 97- 
208, July 29) was agreed to by House and Senate on July 31, ana the bill was 
signed into law August 13, 1981. 

4/ Tirle VII of ESEA, the Bilingual Education rt ct, was not consolidated 
into chapter 2. 

5/ As Hi^ussed below, the Follow Through program has since been extended 
through FY 1990. 
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Both SEAs and LEAs are required by chapter 2 to submit applications before 
receiving funds. Each State is required to file an application for funos with 
the Secretary of Education; assurances are to be included concerning the SEA 
serving as the responsible State t-gency, establishment of a State advisory com- 
mittee, the process to be use in allocating the SEA's share of the funds, dis- 
semination of information, program evaluation, and formula provisions for allo- 
cating funds to LEAs. The LEA application is to be submitted to the SEA and is 
to indicate how funds will be distributed among the approved activities, ensure 
participation of private school children, and provide for systematic consulta- 
tion with parents, school staff, and others deemed appropriate by local school 
officials. Consistent with the statements included in itn application, each 
LEA is to have complete discretion in allocating fund* among the authorized 
activities. Both SEA and LEA applications are to or a period not to exceed 
3 years, and may be amended annually without submi . g a new application. 

Chapter 2 originally specified that the Secretary's discretionary funds 
give first priority to 3 programs: (l) the Inexpensive Book Distribution pro- 
gram, as carried out through a sole source contract awarded to Reading is Fun- 
damental, Inc., a private non-profit organization; (2) activities of national 
significance in the Arts in Education program; and (3) the Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Education program. These programs are to be funded annually "at least in 
amounts necessary to sustain the activities" at the level of operations during 
FY 1981. The remainder of the Secretary's funds is to be used for activities 
related to chapter 2 purposes in: the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion related to program effectiveness; research; training of teachers and other 
instructional personnel; and assistance to SEAs and LEAs in the implementation 
of chapter 2 programs. 
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The general provisions 0 f chapter 2 require each State to maintain xts 
expendi' res for public education at a level of at least 90 percent of the pre- 
ceding year. SEAs and LEAs are required to use chapter 2 funds only to supple- 
ment- and not to supplant funds from non-Federal sources. Chapter 2 funds are 
to be used to provide f or equitable participation in programs by children en- 
rolled in private, nonprofit elementary and secondary schools. A bypass provi- 
sion ensures chapter 2 services for such children if the State is prohibited by 
law from allowing private school children to participate in such programs, or 
if the Secretary of Education has determined that an SEA or LEA "has failed or 
is unwilling to provide for the participation on an equitable basis of children 
enrolled in private elementary or secondary schools." 

Chapter 3 of ECIA requires that the Secretary of Education issue regula- 
tions relating to proper fiscal accounting for ECIA funds (both under chapter 1 
and chapter 2), methods of allocating ECIA funds, and specific requirements and 
assurances required by ECIA. With regard to other matters relating to plan- 
ning, developing, implementing, and evaluating programs and projects by SEAs 
and LEAs, the Secretary l8 prohibited from issuing regulations, but is to con- 
sul, with, «nd upon request, provide technical assistance to, such agencies. 

P.L. 97-313, amended chapter * by adding citizenship education to the list 
of activities authorized f or funding at the option 0 f State or local educa- 
tional agencies. 

P.L. 98-211, the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act Technical 
Amendments Act of 1983, made technical and clarifying amendments to ECIA. In 
particular, the authority of LEAs to determine use of funds without influence 
from the SEA was stated explicitly. Chapter 2 funds were allowed to be used 
through FY 1983 for the orderly transition from the antecedent programs to the 
block grant activities. The proportion of funds reserved for the Outl- ig 
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Areas was changed from "not to exceed 1 percent" to "1 percent." Audits of 
LEAs receiving less than $5,000 annually in chapter 2 funds were restricted to 
not more than once every 5 years. Refcrewe to "nonpublic" school enrol loer. f 
in the distribution of SEA funds to LEAs was changed to "private, nonprofit. 1 
school enrollment. State regulations regarding the administration and opera- 
tion of ECIA programs must be identified as being a State imposed requirement. 
In general, the requirements of the General Education Provisions Act (GEFA) 
were made explicitly applicable to ECIA. (The incorporation of this provision 
into P.L. 98-211 followed the initial interpretation by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion that GEPA provisions did not generally apply to Chapter 2.) 

The conference report related to P.L. 98-211 (H. Rept . 98-574, to accom- 
pany H.R. 1035) states the intent of the conferees regarding the rtapter 2 
allocation of funds by States to LEAs. It say3 that th^ae distribut on formu- 
las "provide adjusted allocations to LEAs with only the greatest numbsrs or 
percentages of high cost children rather than allocations to LEAs with any 
number or percentage of such children." However, P.L. 98-211 did not amend the 
legislative previsions for the distribution of funds to LEAs. 

P.L. 98-332 , section 4(b), amended chapter 2 by requiring the mandatory 
funding of the Law Related Education program as a priority program among those 
authorized through the Secretary's discretionary funds. The minimum funding 
level for this program was established at $1 million annually. 

P.L. 98-511, the Education Amendments of 1984, section 709, amended P.L. 
98-211 to exterd, until June 30, 1984, the period of time during which ECIA 
funds could be expended according to ECIA requirements in effect before or 
after the enac:ment of P.L. 98-211. 

P.L. 93-55*., the Human Services Reauthorization Act, title III, amended 
the Follow Through Act by extending its authorisation for FY 1985 and FY 1986. 
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Howevev, the chapter 2 authorisation of Follow Through activities was not 
Amended. Consequently, Follow Through activities remain included m the list 
of authorized activities for the ernenditure of chapter 2 funds. 

P.L. 99-425, the Bumd Services Reauthorization Act of 1986, title II, 
amended the Follow Through Act by extending its authorization for FY 1987 
through FY 1990. However, the chapter 2 authorization of Follow Through 
activities was not amended. 

P.L. 99-498, the Higher Education Amendments of 1986, section U04, 
amended chapter 2 by requiring the mandatory funding of the National Diffusion 
Network as a priority program among those authorized through the Secretary's 
discretionary funds. The minimum funding level for this program was estab- 
lished at not less than 34 percent of the annual amount appropriated for the 
discretionary funds. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

From the amount appropriated for chapter 2 programs, the Secretary of 
Education must set aside 1 percent for the Outlying Areas. 6/ Crants to these 
areas must be made by the Secretary "in accordance with their respective 
needs." The Secretary must reserve an additional amount, not to exceed 6 
percent of the total, for the Secretary's discretionary f un ds. The remainder 
of the amount appropriated is allotted by formula to the States (the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico). 

Under the chapter 2 State allocation formula, the Secretary allocs funds 
to each State in proportion to the number of school-aged population (defined as 



6/ These areas are specified in the legislation as Cuam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Trutc Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Northern Hariana Islands). 
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persons five through 17 years of age), except that .0 State shall receive less 
than 0.5 percent of the total allocation. In the calculation of State allot- 
ments, the Secretary uses data from the Current Population Survey of the U.S. 
Bureau of the .nsus. 

According to appropriation language, chapter 2 funds are made available 
for allocation to the States on July 1 of the fiscal year of the appropriation 
legislation, and remain available until September 30 of the following seal 
>^ar . 

Within each State, chapter 2 funds must be used according to the approved 
State plan. At least 80 percent of the grants to the States oust be distrib- 
uted to IXAs by an approved formula. This formula must take into account pub- 
lic and private, nonprofit school enrollment within each LEA, adjusted to pro- 
vide higher payments per pupil to LEAs with the "greatest numbers or percent- 
ages of children whose education imposes a higher tha r average cost per child." 
Such children include those from low-income familiej, those living in economic- 
ally depressed urban and rural areas, »nd those living in sparsely populated 
areas. 

SEAs and LEAs must use chapter 2 funds for one or more of the authorized 
ai'ivities. On the selection of these activities for the use of funds, the SEA 
must have "active and continuing consultation" with an advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor; the LEA must provide for a "systematic consultation" 
with Darenis, teachers, school administrative personnel, and other appropriate 
groups on the allocation of funds and the implementation of programs. 

Chapter 2 authorizes the Secretary to make grants to support various 
activities by means of discretionary grants, with funding not to exceed 6 per- 
cent of all runds available for chapter 2. However, the amount actually re- 
served f c ■ the Secretary's discretionary funds has always been specified in tUu 
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appropriations acn; the range has been between 5.5 and 6 percent. The Secre- 
tary is required to reserve discretionary funds for five specific activities: 
the Inexpensive Book Distribution program, an Arts in Education program, Alco- 
hol and Drug Abuse Education programs, a Law-Related Educa^on program, and the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN). The first three of these activities oust be 
supported at their FY 1981 levels, the law-related education program at a mini- 
mum of $1 million annually, and the NDN at not less than 34 percent of th* 
amount appropriated for the discretionary funds. (To meet these various re- 
quirements would require approximately $18 million; in fact, the amount avail- 
able for the Secretary's discretionary fund has been at least $27 million annu- 
ally since the beginning of chapter 2.) 

Remaining funds available to the Secretary may be used to support various 
information, research, demonstration, teacher traini.v*, and assistance programs 
related to chapter 2 purposes and activities. The proportion of ' rids for 
these remaining act:vitic« has generally been decreasing, during the first 3 
years of the program, the remainder was 20 percent or more (25.5 percent in FY 
1983); the portion decreased to 10.6 percc.it in FY 1986 and 5.1 percent in FY 
19o7. [I 

PROCRAH FUNDING HI STORY 

As the following table and graph demonstrate, appropriations have in- 
creased overall during the initial six years of the Chapter 2 programs. 
Funding has increased in each 0 f those yesrs, with the exception of FY 1984 
Uevel funding) and FY 1986 (4.8 percent ^crease). After adjusting for the 



7/ Appropriation History of the Education Block Grant Program, Fiscal 
Years 1982-1987 ( a$ 0 f October 18, 1986) [by] P flv i M. Irwin. November 25, 
1986. CRS report. 
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effects of inflation, however, funding has decreased overall, -vith decreases 
every year except FY 1985 (5./ percent increase) and FY 1987 (0.5 percent 
increase) . 
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Chapter 2, Education Consolidation And laPr^veaent Act Appropr' ationa Hiatory For Fiscal Year* 1867-1987 
In Current And Kstlaated Constant Dollars. In Terms Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) 



Fiscal KCIA ChaPtar 2 Percentage Aange Percentaie Chanca 

Year Appropriation Froa P'-^ioua Year Froa Previous Year 

(in thousand* of (currant dollars) (constant dollar*) 

'urrant dollars) 



1902 (for 1983) 

1963 (for 1984) 

1984 (for 1965) 

196$ (for 1966) 

1966 (for 1967) 

1987 (for 1966) 

Nat chanca, 1962 (for 1963) 
to 1967 (for 1966) 



1470,400 
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Noto Tha Price index uaad la the (fixed -weifht) deflator for State and local sovernaent . irchases of ser- 
vices, received froa tha Dureau of £conoalc Analysis, Department of Coaaerce, oi AuC 19,1986 For 
flacal year 1966, the Index Is baaed on data for tha first 3 quarters of the ye< r only Also, for fis- 
cal yeara 1987 and 1988, the lnde.. is estlsated on the basis of Conf resalonal Budiot Office ProJectlona 
of the rate of Increase In the overall Gross National Product deflator (publlahed In Aui u$6) 
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Chapter 2. ECIA 

Appropriation* by Program Y«ar 




flaoot (Program) Yocr 
□ Cunwit DoBar. + Est FV 63 Dollar* 
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PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

SEAs, LEAs, and public and private, nonprofit elementary and secondary 
school children and staff are all eligible to participate in, or benefit from, 
chapter 2 programs. Chapter 2 funds have been distributed to all SEAs and to 
virtually all LEAs. The number of students and staff nationwide who have actu- 
ally participated or benefitted from chapter 2 programs apparently has not been 
collected or estimated. 

SRI International conducted a study of the implementation of chapter 2 at 
the local level. 8/ The SRI study found that, on average, chapter 2 iunds made 
up less than 1 percent of an , "A operating budget and provided between $7.00 
and $9.00 per pupil during the 1984-85 school year. In terms of the size of 
the 1984-85 chapter 2 grant, 91 percent of the LEAs received $50,000 or less. 
(Funding from chapter 2 may represent a more significant percentage of discre- 
tionary funds, since most of an LEA budget in spent on salaries and other con- 
tractual or non-discretionary expenditures.) 9/ 

With regard to private school pupils, the SRI study found that 75 percent 
of the LEAs reported eligible students within their boundaries, but only 37 
percent reported using chapter 2 funds to serve such students. However, in 
excess of 75 percent of the larger LEAs (enrollment of 10,000 oi more) reported 



8/ The various reports of the SRI study are discussed under the section 
on evaluations below. The universe for the study was 15,538 LEAs. Several 
representative samples were taken, including a mail survey of 1,600 LEAs, a 
telephone survey of 120 LEAs, site visits to 24 LEAs, and "special purpose site 
visits" to 24 LEAs. Study methods and samples are discussed in: The Education 
Block Grant at the Local Level [by} Michael S. Knapp and Craig H. Blakely. SRI 
International, Henlo Park. January 1986, Appendix E. 

9/ Funds Allocation and Expenditures under the Education Mock Grant (by) 
Richard Apling and Christine L. Padilli. SRI International, Henlo Park, 
January 1986, p. 77. 
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using chapter 2 funds to serve private school students. Approximately 10 per- 
cent of all chapter 2 funds is being used to serve private school children. 

The SRI study found that a large majority of LEAs (75 percent) received 
additional funds under chapter 2 compared to funding under the antecedent pro- 
grams. No overall relation was found between losing funds under chapter 2 and 
poverty, the same percentage (20 percent) of LEAs with high concentrations of 
poverty children lost funds as LEAs with few poverty children. However, among 
the largest urban LEAs, AO percent of the low poverty districts lost funds com- 
pared to 60 percent of these with high poverty rates. 10/ 

The SRI study identified changes in types of expenditures under chapter 2. 
A greater percentage of LEAs used chapter 2 funds for purchases of computer 
hardware and software and to provide for staff development than used funds from 
antecedent programs for these expenditures. A smaller percentage of LEAs re- 
ported using chapter 2 funds to purchase instructional materials and equipment 
other than computers. 

SYNTHESIS OP EVALUATION FINDINGS 

The most comprehensive evaluation of the chapter 2 education block grant 
to date has been conducted by SRI International under contract with ED. 11/ 

10/ The higher percentage for LEAs with high poverty rates is due in part 
to the loss of large discretionary grants for Federal desegregation assistance 
(authorized under the Emergency School Assistance Act, one of the larger of the 
antecedent programs), according to SRI, Funds Allocation an d Expenditures under 
the Education Block Grant, p. 31. 

H/ In January 1986, SRI International, of Henlo Park, California, 
published a summary volume and 5 special i„ U e reports that analyze the first 3 
years of chapter 2 implementation. The summary report is: The Education Block 
Grant at the Local Level: the ''mp' -.mentation of Chapter 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act in Districts and Schools [by] Michael S 
Knapp and Craig H. Blakely, 498 p.; the 5 special issue reports are: (I) 
Legislative Coals for the Education Block Grant: Have They Been Achieved at 
the Local Level? (by) Knapp, 129 p.; (2) Funds Allocation and Expenditures 
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The SRI study concludes that during the first 3 years of implementation, chap- 
ter 2 achieved most of its Federal goals at the local level — "modest" assis- 
tance for educational improvement, reduced local administrative burdens, en- 
hanced local discretion, and improved access by private school students — but 
has had limited success regarding another goal — increased involvement of par- 
ents and citizens in local decisions. SRI found relatively "trouble-free" 
admini strati v2 relations between SEAs and LEAs. Chapter 2 funds were distrib- 
uted "more broadly and evenly" among LEAs than under the antecedent programs, 
and services were also distributed fairly evenly among students within LEAs. 
The SRI study did not systematically assess the & ievement of local goals 
within ie context of chapter 2, in pare because these goals "are modest and 
diverse and tend not to be specified in detail." 12/ 

In terms of broader issues, SRI concluded that the education block grant 
mechanism "seems particularly effective at conveying the intended sense of 
local flexibility," but does so by utilizing "e isting categorical structures 
more than it departs from them." 13/ The special characteristics of chapter 2 
should be remembered when making these conclusions, according to SRI ; these 
include: (1) chapter 2 funding levels have been relatively small; (2) larger 
federal categorical programs serve many of LEAs 1 special educational needs; and 
(3) most of the antecedent programs that were consolidated into chapter 2 were 

Under the Education Block Grant [by] Richard Aoling and Christine L. Padilla, 
121 p.; (3) Participation of Private School Students in Services Supported by 
the Education Block Grant [by] Rhonda Ann Cooperstein, 135 p. J (4) Involvement 
of Parents and Citizens in Local Decisionmaking Under the Education Block Crant 
(by] Blakely and Marian S. Stearns, 101 p.; and (S) The Education Block Crant 
and Intergovernmental Relations' Effects at the Local Level (by] Brenda J. 
Turnbull and Ellen L. Harks, 83 p. SRI published a seventh report in February 
1900; State and Local Evaluation Options Under the Federal Education Block 
Grant (by] Elizabeth R. Reisner and Knapp, 64 p. 

12/ The Education Block u'rant at the Local Level (SRl), pp. iii-v. 

13/ The Education Block Crant at the Local Level (SRl), p. v. 
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without Urge, active political constituencies. The SRI study did not examine 
SEA use of chapter 2 funds, except when SEAs ufiid these funds for discretionary 
grants to LEAs; the SEA can .sserve up to 2) percent of the total State grant 
to meet its own priorities under chapter 2, one of which may be discretionary 
grants for LEAs within the State. i4/ 

In November 1984, the General Accounting Office (GAO) issued a detailed 
report on the impact of chapter 2 at the ^ate and local levels. 15/ The GAO 
study was conducted in 13 States and cannot be used to make national projec- 
tions. Key findings include the fact that chapter 2 has shifted program ad- 
uinistrative responsibility from the Federal to the State level, but that LEAs 
control the use of at least 80 percent of the funds. States have used a wide 
variety of formulas to distribute funds to the local level, but all States (in 
the study) used local enrollment as the most significant factor in their allo- 
cations, ranging between 40 and 95 percent of all funds for LEAs. Most of 
these States retained the maximum 20 percent of funds for their own discre- 
tionary use. 

The GAO report indicates that at the local level, chapter 2 funds were 
generally used to maintain and increase the support of major activities author- 
ised under antecedent programs, with one exception: support for desegregation 
activities was reduced. Within program activities, 55 percent of the funds 
were reported to be spent on three types of materials— computers (24 percent), 
books (21 percent), and audiovisual (10 percent)— whereas the largest single 
category was salaries (28 percent), (in contrast, the Department of 

W For « suwnary of earlier evaluations of chapter 2, including some 
observations on ?SA uses of chapter 2 funds, see: Block Grant Funding for 
Federal Education r.^rams: Background and Pro and Con Discussion (by) 
K. Forbis Jordan. November 18, 1986. CRS report 86-992 S. 36 p. 

15/ Education Block Crant Alterr State Role and Provides Greater Local 
Discretion. GAO/HRD-85-18 . November 19, 1984. 78 p. 
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Education's Center for Education Statistics indicates that approximately 60 
percent of local expenditures from all sources is spent for salaries.) 

The CAO found that States had generally implemented chapter 2 programs 
with few changes in organizational structures that had administered the ante- 
cedent programs. Although CAO found numerous indications of State administra- 
tive simplification, "specific cost savings could not be quantified" that were 
related to the simplified procedures. Percrptions were mixed concerning the 
benefits of chapter 2. 16/ Local education officials were relatively positive 
in reporting that the block grant was less burdensome and more flexible and 
desirable than the antecedent programs. State education officials expressed 
more cautious views. Of the 11 States with officials providing opinions, offi- 
cials in six States believed that the block grant was a more desirable method 
of funding than the prior categorical programs} I State official thought there 
was no difference; and officials in 4 States thought the change to the block 
grant was less desirable. Interest group opinions were also solicited; of 
those responding, 64 percent thought the block grant less desirable, and only 
21 percent found it preferable to the antecedent programs. 

Is the Target Population Being Served ? 

With block grants, program participants often are difficult to identify 
because of the decentralized decision making and the permissible State and 
local options. Chapter 2 is no exception; SEAs and LEAs determine the various 
types of priorities and activities for the expenditure of funds, and thereby 



16 / Education Block Crant Alters State Role and Provides Creater Local 
Discretion, pp. 53-54. 
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the kinds ot pupils and staff that will benefit from the program. 17/ The list 
of authorized activities under chapter 2 is exUnsive, encompassing the more 
than 40 elementary and secondary education programs that were consolidated into 
the education block grant in 1981. With simplified Federal administration, 
chapter 2 does not require Stages to report program implementation data to the 
Secretary of Education. 

Tiie chapter 2 target population includes all 0 f the 4?, 9 million students 
enrolled in puhlic and private elementary and secondary schools; the 2.5 mil- 
lion teachers and 2.1 million other professional, administrative, and support 
staff; and all SEAs and LEAs (see "Participation Level and Trends" above). 18/ 
All SEAs and virtually all LEAs are in fact being served by the chapter 2 
program, as discussed above. As a result, almost ail public school students 
and staff are enrolled in, or are employees of, LEAs receiving chapter 2 funds, 
and are therefore in a position to benefit from its services. Host of the 
larger LEAs (those with 10,000 or more enrollment) are providing services to 
private school children; most of the smaller LEAs (enrollment 0 f 2,500 or less) 
do not have eligible private schools within their attendance areas. 19/ SRI 
estimates that in 12 percent of the LEAo nationwide, private school children 
are being provided chapter 2 services through a bypass contractor or an inter- 
mediate agency. (Under the bypass provision, a third-party contractor rather 
than the SEA or LEA provides chapter 2 services to private school children.) 

12/ Although the formula for the allocation of funds to LEAs requires an 
adjustment f 0 i LEAs with pupils imposing higher than average educational costs, 
there is no chapter 2 provision that specifically requires special services to 
be targeted on these children. 

18/ School Enrollments Up, Expenditure Per Pupil Reaches Record High. U.S. 
Department of Education News. August 29, 1986. Table 1. 

±2/ Participation of Private Sci.ool Students in Services Supported bv -he 
Education Block Grant (SRI), Table A-II-1. 
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Some private school* have elected not to have their student! participate in 
chapter 2 activities. Overall, however, an actual count has not been made of 
the number of students or staff at private or puulic schools that participste 
in or benefit from the chapter 2 program. 

Teachers and staff are included in the chapter 2 target group because 
staff development and the improvement of instruction are included among the 
authorized activities. Ths SKI study found that such activities were more 
widespread in LEAs under chapter 2 than under the antecedent programs. 20/ One 
quarter of all LEAs were found to use chapter 2 funds to support staff develop- 
ment , accounting for nearly 10 percent of all LEA chapter 2 funds. With regard 
to services related to private school students, SRI found that 11 percent of 
the LEAs providing such services did so in the form of staff development 
activities. 2l_/ 

Are the Objectives Beinp, Het ? 

The primary objective of chapter 2, as indicated in the legislation, is to 
consolidate more than 40 previously authorized elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs into a single block grant to SEAs and LEAs. This objective was 
obviously met with the enactcrent and implementation of the block grant. 22/ 
Additional chapter 2 objectives of educational improvement and the reduction of 
administrative and paperwork burdens seem to have been met as well, although 



20/ The Education Block 'Jrant at the Local Level (SRI), pp. 95-114. 

21/ Participation of Private School Students in Services Supported by the 
Education Block Grant (SRI), Table II -5. 

22/ As SRI observes, "some of the program's success in relation to its 
legislative goals was virtually automatic." Legislative Goals for the 
Education Block Grant (SRI), p. 83. 
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the SRI study suggests thac contributions to educational improvement have been 
widespread but "modest ." 

The SRI study searched for n \r rovement-oriented activity" in the local 
use of Chapter 2 funds for upgrading equipment, developing curricula, training 
•taff, and additional school planning. 23/ The study looked for significant 
support for one or more of these activities, along with evidence that the chap- 
ter 2 funds were used for purchases that could not have been made with other 
funds available to the LEA. In this regard, SRI found chapter 2 funds being 
used as follows: three quarters of all LEAs used at least part of the chapter 
2 funds for the purchase of computer technology; one quarter of the LEAs used 
these funds for developing curricula, particularly in basic academic areas; one 
quarter of the LEAs used funds for staff development, particularly in areas of 
teacher shortages; and a majority of LEAs used funds for various innovative 
programs and projects. 

ihe SRI study also found a tendency among LEAs to dilute the effects of 
improvement from chapter 2 . iul A larger number and a broader range 0 f LEAs 
participate in chapter 2 than under the antecedent programs. Within LEAs, SRI 
found that chapter 2 funds were used for providing "a little something for 
everyone" on average, rather than targeting benefits on schools or students 
with special needs. The most frequently selected improvement activities were 
those most likely to benefit all kinds of students, for example, library re- 
sources and computer equipment. Without an appreciable increase in funds, LEAs 
were found to be dispersing funds among a wider array of activities during each 
succeeding year of chapter 2 operation. Although the size of these school im- 
provements were often small (reflecting the size of the grants), SRI reports 

23/ Legislative Goals for the Education Block Grant (SRI), pp. 77-78. 
24/ Legislative Goals for the Education Block Grant (SRl), pp. 33-38. 
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that local educators considered the activities important, and often critical, 
with regard to particular aspects of their instructional programs. 25/ 

Federal administrative and paperwork burden associated with the more than 
40 antecedent programs was to be reduced through the chapter 2 consolidation. 
Each of the antecedent programs was designed to meet a specific Federal cate- 
gorical objective. Most programs were administered through nationally competi- 
tive grants, and all required separate applications (although few, if any, LEAs 
applied for funding from all of these programs). Chapter 2 reduced these bur- 
dens by means of a single application for funds; a reduction in program evalu- 
ation, needs assessments, and planning requirements; and a termination of re- 
ports on program implementation from SEAs to the Federal level. 26/ 

The SRI study found that administrative burdens were low under chapter 2, 
and that they were reduced in comparison with the antecedent programs or were 
not very burdensome to begin with. 27/ Approximately two thirds of the local 
chapter 2 administrators reported a reduction in such burdens, and most of the 
remainder reported that the burdens were about the same as under the antecedent 
programs. (Some LEAs did not receive grants under any of the antecedent pro- 
grams; some received funds from only those with low administrative 
requirements . ) 

The SRI study did find some exceptions to its general conclusion of the 
reduction of local administrative burdens, however. 28/ Many of the larger 
LEAs, especially those with large or growing involvement with private school 
students, found that the administration of chapter 2 has remained burdensome. 

25/ Legislative Goals for the Education Block Grant (SRI), p. 7b 

26/ Legislative Goals for the Education Block Grant (SRI), pp. 44-47. 

27/ Legislative Goals for the Education Block Grant (SRl), ; o. 41-59. 

28/ Legislative Goals for the Education Block Grant (SRI), p 79. 
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Complaints were also made by LEAi where their States were found to require more 
extensive applications, evaluations, and other reports concerning chapter 2 
programs. SRI suggests that State interpretations of Federal requirements 
account for these differences; chapter 2 allows States considerable flexibility 
in program administration. 29/ 

Chapter 2 requires the equitable participation of private school children 
at the State and local levels. The SRI study found that this objective was 
being met, but with certain exceptions. 30/ Virtually all private schools 
•Identified as eligible and wanting to participate appear to have access to 
chapter 2 services (although SRI did raise a question concerning the complete- 
ness of the list of eligible private schools). Funds are generally spent .n an 
equal per pupil basis, although SRI found that private school students had ac- 
cess to c narrower range of activities than were available to public school 
students. Even so, both access and services were found to be greater than 
unde- the antecedent programs. The SRI study found significant administrative 
burins and costs associated with services to private school students. The 
burdens fell especially on the larger LEAs with numerous private schools exist- 
ing within their boundaries. In these LEAs, the administrative costs were gen- 
erally not reimbursed. As might be expected, SRI found very positive attitudes 
toward chapter 2 *n the private school sector; the LEAs saw few benefits from 
this particular Federal requirement. 

LEAs are required to provide for sy3tematic consultation with parents, 
teachers, adm nistrators, and other appropriate groups in the design, planning, 
and implements ion of chapter 2 programs. The SRI study found limited success 

29/ The Education Block Grant at the Local Level (SRI), p. 156. 

30/ Participation of Private School StUents in Services Supported by the 
Education Block Crant (SRI), pp. 101-108. 
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with this objective; the.e is a low degree of involvement by parents and citi- 
zens, and LEAs appeared to be investing little effort in encouraging their par- 
ticipation. 31/ In particular, one or a few LEA-level administrators typically 
make decisions about the local use of chapter 2 funds, with decisions often 
made for more than one yecr at a time, especially in areas such at computer ap- 
plications. The influence of any advisory group vas reporteo generally to be 
weak. Decisions abou* the implementation of activities (as opposed to the 
allocation of funds among activities) are typically made by school-level staff; 
a few parents may be included in making these decisions. Teachers and princi- 
pals wer» reported to exert a greater level of influence in smaller LEAs. 
School boi>rd members were seen to exert influencr infrequently. 

In a 1984 study of 13 States, the GAO found public participation in chap- 
ter 2 decisions at the Stote level to be higher than in the antecedent pro- 
grams. 32/ States are required under chapter 2 to appoi t*ory councils 
broadly representative of educational interests and the general public. State 
officials rated these councils as "most important" in reaching their decisions 
concerning chapter 2. Drafts of State plans were made available to State leg- 
islators and LEAs in most of the States in the GAO survey, and made available 
to the general public in all 13 States of the survey. The GAO found that in- 
terest groups were evenly divided concerning their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with State efforts at public participation. In comparison with other 
Federal block grants, the GAO rated the participation of governors and State 
legislators in chapter 2 decisions as relatively low. 



31 / Involvement of Parents and Citizens in Local Decisionmaking under the 
Education Block Grant (SRI), pp. 65-72. 

32/ Education BIock Grant Alters State Role and Provides Greater Local 
Discretion. CAO/HRD-85-18. November 19, 1984. pp. 42-55. 
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ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

The event* leading up tc the enactment of the chapter 2 education block 
grant, characteristic! of block grants, and various program and policy issues 
related to the education block grant have been discussed in detail in another 
report by the Congressional Rese-ch Service. 33/ The other report analyzes 
'the following issues: legislative efforts to enact categc -ical restrictions on 
chapter 2 activities; enactment of separate programs that parallel activities 
authorized in chapter 2, such as the Science and Mathematics Education program 
and the Magnet Schools Assistance program; benefits and costs of reducing ad- 
ministrative and paperwork burdens; identification of administrative costs 
under chapter 2; implementation of advisory council requirements; efforts by 
the Department of Education to increase "non-regulatory" guidelines for the 
implementation of chapter 2; and technical assistance provided to chapter 2 
recipients . 

Three other issues merit discussion in the consideration of chapter 2. 
Program information, accomplishments and funding levels, and the Secretary's 
discretionary funds are analyzed below. 

Program Information 

Even with the data collected by the SRI study and the earlier studies of 
chapter 2, program information has gaps in it, especially concerning statistics 
related to (a) participants in the chapter 2 program and (b) financial data on 
chapter 2 expenditures for activities authored by the antecedent programs. 
Chapter 2 statistics now appear capable of providing estimates of expenditures, 

33/ Block Grant Funding for Federal Education Programs: Background and 
Pro and Con Discussion [byj K. Porbis Jordan. November 18, 1986. CRS report 
86-992 S. 36 p, 
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or the number of LEA 3 making such expenditures, for gene.«l types of activities 
•uch as instructional materials, computer equipment, curriculum and staff de- 
velopment, and teacher salaries. These statis.ics do not provide details con- 
cerning expenditures for, participation in, or need for activities authorized 
by the antecedent programs. Although SRI suggists that these former programs 
were vithout lar^e and active political constituencies, they were Federal con- 
cerns when originally authorized and some retain Federal interest stiU. 

Accomplishments and Ponding Level 

Chapter 2 appears to have achieved, at least to some extent, its major 
objectives — program consolidation, educational improvement, and reduction of 
administrative burden. Some might contend, however, that these accomplishments 
by themselves do not provide the basis broad enough to continue the program or 
to e.tablish an appropriate funding level. Program consolidation is not gen- 
erally viewed as an end in itself, and could be continued at virtually any 
level of funding. Educational improvement is a Federal interest, but the SRI 
study judged these accomplishments "modest" and did not suggest that greater 
improvement could be achieved through increased funding. The reduction in 
administrative burdens, also viewed as modest by SRI, does not appear to lend 
itself in any positive way to support the level of funding for chapter 2. 
Without more specific Federal objectives and national priorities concerning 
educational needs, the basis for Federal funds may be weakened. 

Others might contend that the enactment of chapter 2, with its termination 
of separate antecedent programs and consolidation of their activities into a 
block grant, has beeo a significant Feders' objective and an accomplishment in 
its own right. The shift in the determination of educational priorities to the 
State and local level, and the positive responses from LEA officials found by 
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SRI, might be considered sufficient for continuing chapter 2 at its current 
level of funding. With its large range of authorised activities, chapter 2 may 
allow States and localities to address current educational needs, as well as 
emerging or future needs* These needs could be addressed perhaps before they 
become national problems, and without waiving for legislative deliberations 
over the net<J for additional Federal programs. This process might then reduce 
the need for Federal scrutiny 0 f local educational programs that was implied 
under the programs antecedent to chapter 2. 

Secretary's Discretionary Funds 

The amount of discretionary funds available to the Secretary of Education 
has not been as great as it might appear. The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
port various discretionary activities under chapter 2, with funding not to ex- 
ceed 6 percent of the total appropriation; however, the actual amount reserved 
has always been specified in appropriations language. The amount was in fact 6 
percent during the first four years of chapter 2 (FY 1982 through FY 1985); the 
percentage decreased to 5.5 percent for FY 1986 and FY 1987. Appropriations 
language has also reserved part of these funds for specific activities, such as 
the Inexpensive Book Distribution program, with the remainder available to sup- 
port projects of the Secretary's own choice. The remainder represents a de- 
creasing portion of the funds available to the Secretary. During the first 
three years of the program, the remainder was 20 percent or more (25.5 percent 
in FY 1983); the portion decreased to 10.6 percent in FY 1986 and 5.1 percent 
in FY 1987. 34/ 



34/ Appropriation History of the Education Block Grant Program, Fiscal 
Years 1982-1987 (as of October 18, 1936) (by) Paul M. Irwin. November 25. 
1986. CRS report. ' 
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The use of discretionary funds by the Secretary of Education has come into 
question during Congressional Oversight. In particular, Education Week stated 
that 15 out of 34 awards made in March 1986 were rated lower by advisory peer 
review panels than some of the osing award applicants. 35/ The Secretary 
overruled the panels in these 15 exceptions, stating that he took into account 
factors that the panels may not have considered, such as the potential impact 
of the grant activities. Totaling $2.5 million, the 34 awards were made for 
the Secretary's research priorities related to: (a) choice (educational vouch- 
ers) and parental involvement in education; (b) development of student ;narac- 
ter; and (c) content of textbooks and curricula. In hearings before a Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee, critical comments were raised concerning the phil- 
osophical objectives of the awards, their legality, and bias of the research- 
ers. Subsequently, the Secretary indicated that awards for the following year 
would be for the improvement of elementary and secondary education in general, 
and that no priorities would be established among a broad range of activities 
that might be funded. 



35/ See Education Week, Bennett Overruled Reviewers of Crants, April 16, 
1986, p. 11. Also see Education Week, Bennett Awards More Than $2.5 Million in 
Crants to Promote *3 C's,' March 19, 1986, p. 1; Secretary Bennett's Discre- 
tionary Crant Awards, March 19, p. 13; Bauer Orders ED Units to Cut Peer Review 
Costs, April 9, 1986, p. 8; and Federal File, Hay 28, 1986, p. 9. 
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Archived September 22, 1986. 
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and con discussion, by K. Forbis Jordan. [Washington] 1986. 36 p. 
(CRS report 86-992 S) 

The Education Consolidation and Improveoent Act of 1981: technical 

amendments of 1983 (P.L. 98-211), by Paul M. Irwin. [Washington] 1983. 
16 p. (CRS report) 

Provis /ns of State applications for chapter 2 (block grant) funds under 

the Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation Act of 1981, by K. Forbis 
Jordan and Paul H. Irwin. [Washington] 1982. 20 p. (CRS report) 

Authorizing legislation for the chapter 2 education block grant, and for 

the programs antecedent to the block gr*nt, by Paul H. Irwin. Washington] 
1984. 98 p. (CRS report) 





VII. THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT: TITLE VII OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 

SUMMARY OF PROCRAH PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The Bilingual Education Act, authorized under title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Educa~ ; on Act of 1965, as amended, was initially enacted in 1968. 
The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) in 
the U.S. Department of Education (ED) administers the Bilingual Education Act. 

The purpose of the A-t is to help language minority, limited English- 
proficient students to acquire the English language proficiency necessary to 
enter all-English regular classes while at the same time meeting grade pro- 
motion and graduation standards. A "limited English-prof lCient" (LEP) student 
is defined by the Bilingual Education Act as an individual who comes from a 
home environment where a language other than English is most relied on for 
communication, and who has sufficient difficulty in understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing English to deny the individual the opportunity to learn 
successfully in all-English classes. 

The Bilingual Education Act is currently the only Federal education pro- 
gram that provides educational services primarily tor school-age LEP students 
to help them learn the English language well enough to fully participate in 
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all-English classes. 1/ Unlike other Federal education programs, it requires 
that 75 percent of each year's appropriation for local school district programs 
be used to support programs of transitional bilingual education. Transitional 
bilingual education (TBE) is an instructional approach in which LEP students 
initially are taught reading in English and in their native language, and all 
other subjects in their native language until they learn English well enough to 
enter regular classes in these subject areas. 

The Act currently authorizes 3 types of activities. Under "Bilingual 
Programs" (part A), Federal financial assistance is provided through discre- 
tionary grants primarily to local school districts for the support of educa- 
tional services to LEP students. These awards may be used to support programs 
of English language instruction for LEP students or to develop curricular ma- - 
terials for these students. Under "Support Services" (part B), awards are made 
to a variety of recipients such as State education agencies, private con- 
tractors, and nonprofit educational research organizations for data collection 
and technical assistance, research, and dissemination of information on edu- 
cational programs and related services for LEP students. Under "Training 
Grants" (part C), awards are made to recipients such as State education agen- 
cies and institutions of higher education for inservice and preservice training 
of educitional personnel and parents of LEP students. In all 3 of these activ- 
ities, the goal of this program is to provide Federal assistance for a limited 
time to enable local school districts, States, and institutions of higher 



1/ LEP children and youth served under other Federal education programs 
ikf they meet the eligibility criteria specific to these other programs; e.g., 
the chapter 1, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act program serves more 
OEP children than does the Federal bilingual education program. 
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education to build their capacity to operate programs when Federal funding is 
reduced or no longer available. 

Under part A, the Bilingual Education Act has typically supported local 
school district programs that used the tr nsitional bilingual education (TBE) 
approach for teaching LEP students; *n 1984, however, Congress authorized 
(P.L. 98-511) limited Federal funding for the support of instructional programs 
other than TBE. There seems to be little controversy over the need to provide 
limited English-proficient students with special instruction to enable them to 
succeed in the regular school program, or over the Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility under the Supreme Court's Lau decision ( Lau v. Nichol s , 414 U.S. 
563, 1974) to ensure that local school districts provide appropriate educa- 
tional services to LEP students. The debate appears to be over whether the 
U.S. Congress should require, as a condition for eligibility, a particular type 
of program design and instructional approach under the Bilingual Education Act. 
As previously noted, under the current Bilingual Education Act (P.L. 98-511), 
at least 75 percent of the Federal funds appropriated for local school district 
programs must be used to support a specific instruction* 1 approach called 
"transitional bilingual ecNcat ion"; 50 percent of the total appropriation above 
$140 million, but not more than 10 percent of the total appropriation for the 
Act, may be used to support alternative instructional approaches to transi- 
tional bilingual education such as a English as a second language or immersion. 
At issue is not only whether the majority of the Federal funds under the Act 
should be earmarked for the support of a specific instructional approach known 
as TBE, but also to what extent alternative instructional approaches for 
teaching LEP students should be supported under the Bilingual Education Act. 2j 

2/ For a detailed discussion of these issues and a description of these 
instructional approaches, see Rick Holland. The Bilingual Education Act — 
Should a Specific Instructional Approach Be Supported? U.S. Library of 
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Bilingual Programs (Part A ) 



Part A of the Bilingual Education Act provides funding for seven differ- 
ent programs that serve the instructional needs of LEP students. The FY 1985 
grants for these programs totaled $94,963,000 and provided educational serv- 
ices for a reported 205,494 students. These seven programs under part A are 
briefly described below. 

(1) Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE). Grants are awarded 
to support instructional programs that use structured English 
language instruction and, to the extent necessary to allow a 
LEP student to achieve competence in the English language, 
instruction in the student's native language. 

(2) Special Alternative Instruction. Grants are awarded to 
support inctructional programs that are not TBE pro- 
grams, but have specially designed curricula appropriate 
for the instructional needs of the LEP students enrolled. 

(3) Developmental Program. Grants are awarded to support 
full-t ime programs of structured English language instruc- 
tion and instruction in a second language. Such programs 
are designed to help LEP students ac hieve competence in 
English and a second language , while mastering subject 
matter. 

(4) Academic Excellence Program. Grai k .-j are awarded to support 
programs of transitional bilingual education, special altern- 
ative instruction, or developmental instruction that have an 
established record of providing effective, "academically ex- 
cellent" instruction. These projects are intended to serve as 
exemplary programs and to disseminate effective educational 
practices. 

(5) family English Literacy Program. Grants are awarded to sup- 
port programs of instruction to help LEP adults and out-of- 
school youth achieve competence in the cnglish language. 
Such programs may include instruction on how parents can 
facilitate the educational achievement of their LEP children. 
Parents and immediate family members of LEP children served 
under the Act are given preference for participation in these 
programs. 



Congress Congressional Research Service. (Washington) 1986. (issue brief 
86 139) 

Regularly updated. 
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(6) Special Populations Program. This program provides grants to 
support the instruction of LEP students ?n preschool, gifted and 
talented, and special education programs. Such instruction pre- 
pares LEP students for, or supplements, TBE or alternative in- 
structional programs. 

(7) Instructional Materials Program. This program provides support 
for the development of instructional materials not available 
commercially. 



Support Services (Part B ) 

Part B of the Bilingual Education Act authorizes grants to State educa- 
tion agencies (SEAs); awards for at least 2 evaluation assistance centers; 
contracts for research and evaluation; and a contract for a national clear- 
inghouse to collect, analyze, and disseminate information about programs for 
LEP students. Each of these activities authorized under part B of the Act is 
described briefly below. 

(1) State Education Ager.cy Program. SEA grants support the 
collection and reporting of data on the States' LEP pop- 
ulations and the educational services being provided to 
"b»m. SEA grants may also support the development of 
^lucational programs for LEP students; technical assis- 
tance to local school districts; needs assessments to 
identify the educational needs of LEP students; train- 
ing for SEA staff; and other activities to build the 
capacity of SEAs end local school districts to serve the 
LEP students. 

(2) Evaluation Assistance Centers. These centers provide tech- 
nical assistance in identifying the educational needs and 
competencies of LEP students and assessing their educa- 
tional progress. 

(3) Research Program. This program supports research activities 
to strengthen instructional programs for LEP students, in- 
form Federal policy decisions, and provide information for 
program administration. 

(4) National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. The clearing- 
house provides reference, referral, and bibliographic search 
services principally to teachers and program administrators. 
The clearinghouse maintains a data base on educational serv- 
ices for LEP students and participates in an information 
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dissemination network with tne multifunctional resource centers 
described below under part C. 



Training Grants (Part C ) 



Part C of the Bilingual Education Act authorises training and technical 
assistance activities through grants and contracts. These activities are 
intended to increase the supply of trained teachers and to improve the skills 
of teachers presently providing instructior to LEP students. Five different 
activities are supported under parr. C of the Act. 

(1) Educational Personnel Training Projects. These projects are 
supported by grants to institutions of higher education (iHEs). 
They provide training „o graduate and undergraduate students in 
program administration and instructional and guidance services 
for LEP students. 

(2) Fellowships. This program provides grants to IHEs to train 
graduate students in the delivery of instructional services to 
LEP students, such as the provision of special, vocational, 

or adult education. 

(3) Training Development and Improvement. These awards support 
improvement of graduate school curricula, and provide incentive 
funding to recruit instructors. This activity was previously 
known as "school of education grants." 

(4) Short-Term Training Institutes. These institutes provide 
short-term training for parents and school personnel of LEP 
students. Training institute grants may be awarded to IHEs » 
SEAs , local school districts, and private or community 
organizations. 

(5) Multifunctional Resource Centers. These regional centers pro- 
vide technical assistance primarily to local school districts 
and conduct training for personnel involved in programs for LEP 
students. The centers are linked with the national clearing- 
house to enhance coordination and prevent duplication of 
effort. 

Since the program was implemented in 1969,, a total of more than $1.7 bil- 
lion has been distributed under the Bilingual Education Act. Specifically, 830 
school districts in 48 States and Outlying Areas have been awarded bilingual 
education grants on the basis of national compet i '. ion. 
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A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Bilingual Education Act, title VII of the amended Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), was passed by Congress in 1968, and amended in 
1970, 1974, 1978, and 1984. This section provides a brief legislative history 
of the Bilingual Education Act from 1968 to present. The history includes only 
major substantive amendments that were enacted, as opposed to minor technical 
amendments to the Act and legislative proposals that were not enacted. 

While the basic structure and purpose of the Bilingual Education Act has 
remained intact since its enactment in 1968, the program has been amended 
several times. The primary effect of these amendments has been to expand the 
coverage of the program by broadening the definition of the target population. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1967, p.L. 90- 
247, created a new title VII under the ESEA known as the Bilingual Education 
Act. Enacted in 1968, the Bilingual Education Act established a Federal policy 
of assisting local school districts to develop and implement new p-ograms to 
neet the special educational needs of children with limited English-speaking 
abil .cy. "Children of limited English-speaking ability" were defined as stu- 
dents " who come fr^m environments where the dominant language is other than 
Engl ish . " 

l'he original legislation authorized that title VII grants could be used to 
support the design, development, and operation of instructional pro- 
grams to meet the special educational needs of children with limited Engli* 
speaking ability. In addition, title VII grants could be used to support pre- 
service and inservice training for school personnel to work in bilingual pro- 
grams. Specifically, the enacting legislation provided a 3-year authorization 
to support bilingual education programs, programs designed to teach history and 
culture associated with the child's native language, and programs to establish 
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home-school cooperation; as well as early childhood, adult, dropout, and voca- 
tional education programs. 

The initial legislation provided tha. in awarding title VII grants to 
local school districts, the U.S. Commissioner of Education give highest pri- 
ority to those school districts having the greatest need for bilingual programs 
or serving the greatest numbers of chil ,ren wirh limited capacity in English, 
especially children from families with annual incomes below $3,000 or children 
assisted under the program of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
Further, the legislation authorized the Commissioner to appoint a nine-member 
"Advisory Committee on the Education of Bilingual Children." The Committee was 
to advise the Commissioner on regulations .'or implementing title VII and on the 
administration of the program; it was also to develop criteria for judging 
grant applications under title VII. 

fhe Elementary and Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1970, P.L. 91- 
230, extended appropriations authorizations fo- the Bilin & il Education Act 
through FY 1973. In addition, these amendments authorized title VII grants to 
be awarded *o schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, for the first time au- 
thorized transitional bilingual education as the basic instructional approach 
to be supported under the Bilingual Education Act, and extended authorizations 
of appropriations for the Act through FY 1978. The amendments broadened the 
target population to children of "limited English ability," (i.e., any studem s 
having a limitM ability to speak or understand English), and authorized lim- 
ited, voluntary enrollment of students whose primary language is English in 
bilingual education programs. The 1974 amendments also authorized $5 million 
annually for bilingual education research and development by the National 
Institute of Education, in addition, the 1974 legislation earmarked $16 
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million of the first $70 million appropriated for the Bilingual Education Act, 
and one-third of any amount in excess of $70 million, for teacher training in 
the provision of instructional and related services for LEP students. The 
legislation also mandated a report to be submitted to Congress on the condition 
of bilingual education in the nation and on the operation of title VII pro- 
grams. Further, the 1974 amendments provided that title VII grants be awarded 
on the basis of the geographic distribution of limitej English-speaking stu- 
dents, the relative financial ability of local school districts to provide 
bilingual education services, and the number of children from lo-r-income 
families requiring such services. 

The Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561, extended authorizations of 
appropriations for the Bilingual Education Act though FY 1983. These amend- 
ments defined the target population to be served under the Act as individuals 
with "limited English proficiency" (i.e., those students not only having lim- 
ited ability to speak and understand English, but also those having limited 
ability to read and write in English), and provided that not more thai 40 per- 
cent of the students in local title VII programs can be comprised of pupils 
already proficient in English. The 1978 amendments required that parent ad- 
visory councils be established by local school districts as a condition for 
receiving assistance under the Bilingual Education Act. The 1978 legislation 
also increased the annua*, authorization for research and development in bi- 
lingual education to $20 million; however, it reduced from one-third to 20 
percent the portion of annual title VII appropriations above $70 million 
earmarked for teacher twining. In addition, the 1978 amendments required 
local school districts - ceiving title VII grants to employ teachers who were 
proficient in both English and the language spoken by LEP students in their 
homes. They strengthened the t<;quirements related to title VII participation 
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of non-public school LEP students by requiring the participation of these 
children to the extent consistent with their numbers, and on a comparable basis 
to the public school children. The 1978 legislation also required chat grant 
recipients provide evidence oC their efforts to build che r capacity to con- 
tinue local programs for LEP students should Federal funds be reduced or 



Although the Education Amendments of 1978 extended authorizations of ap- 
propriations for the Bilingual Education Act through FY 1983, the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35, limited the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for the Act to $139.97 million for each of fiscal years 
1982 through 1984. Subsequently, the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act Technical Amendments Act of 1933, P.L. 98-211, extended the authorizations 
of appropriations for bilingual education through FY 1984. 

The Bdm.-tion Amendments of 1984, P.L. 98-511, authorized increased appro- 
priations for the Bilingual Education Act through FY 1988, and revised the Act 
to pernt limited funding of instructional approaches other than transitional 
bilingual pducation. The 1984 legislation limited author zations of appro- 
priations for the Act of $176 million for FY 1985; "such sums as may be neces- 
sary" were authorized for each of fiscal years 1986 through 1988. 

Under P.L. 98-511, 75 percent of the title VII funds appropriated for 
local school district programs must be used for the support of transitional 
bilingual education; 50 percent of the total appropriation above $140 -mil ion, 
but not more than 10 percent of the total appropriat j on for the Act, may be 
used to support alternative instructional approaches to trans* tional bilingual 
education. In addition, 25 percent of the total appropriation for the Act is 
earmarked for teacher training. 
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P.L. 98-511 a^so established a new SEA grant program under part B of the 
Act to support the collection and dissemination of data on LEP students, to 
provide technical assistance to local school districts, and to strengthen local 
program evaluation. Further, the Education Amendments of 1984 required that 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) collect and publish data on 
educational services available to LEP students as well as on educational per- 
sonnel available to provide such services. 3/ These amendments reauthorized the 
"Advisory Committee on the Education cf Bilingual Children" and renamed it the 
"National Advisory and Coordinating Council on Bilingual Education." 

The Education Amendments of 1984 also relaxed the language requirements of 
teachers employed in local title VII programs for LEP students? now, they are 
only required to be proficient in English. In addition, P.L. 98-511 placed 
various limitations on the amount o<" time that different types of programs 
could be funded under the Act. 

Finally, the Education Amendments of 1984 authorized 4 new activities 
under part A of the Bilingual Education Act, the section if the law that pro- 
vided funding only for basic and demonstration projects prior to FY 1985. These 
four new activities include: (1) developmental projects— programs that teach 
English while improving the non-Fnglish language skills of students or teach a 
second language to English-speaking students! (2) family English literacy 
projects— programs that provide English-language instruction primarily to the 
LEP parents of students participating in local bilingual programs or altern- 
ative instructional programs for LEP students? (3) preschool, special educa- 
tion, and gifted and talented projects — programs that are preparatory or sup- 
plementary to the basic local programs for LEP students; and (4) instructional 

3/ The National Center for Education statistics (NCES) is now called the 
Center for Education Statistics. 
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materials pro jects — programs that develop curricular materials wrilte in the 
languages spoken in the homes of LEP students. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

Local school districts, institutions of higher education, State education 
agencies, and private organizations apply directly to the U.S. Department of 
Education for title VII assistance. Discretionary project grants and contracts 
are awarded on the basis of national competition. While the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act is a current-funded program, funds appropriated and awarded in 1 
fiscal year are generally used for activities carried out in the following 
fiscal year. 

In the consideration of grant «^pl Ic«Llou& from lumL su.wl districts 
under the Bilingual Education Act, the Secretary of Education is authorized to 



geographical legions where LEP students historically have been jnderserved. In 
approving such applications, the Secretary . directed, to the extent feasible, 
to allocate funds under the Act in proportion to the geographical distribution 
of LEP students throughout the U.S., taking into consideration the relative 
numbers of LEP students enrolled in the applicant school districts, the rel- 
ative need for special educational programs for LEP students, the relative 
ability of applicants to implement such programs, and the relative numbers of 
studentc from low-.ncome families that would benefit from such programs. 



is from local school districts that are 
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PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

The following cable and graph present the appropriations since enactment 
for the Bilingual Education Act, title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 
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The Bilingual Eduction Act. Title VII Of The Kleaentary And Secondary Education Act 
Appropriations History For Fiscal /ears 1969-1987, In Current And Estlaated 
Constant Dollars. But In Terns Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) Only 



Fiscal 
Yaar 


Bilingual Ed Act 
Appropriation 
(In thousands of 
current dollars) 


Parcantaga Change 
from Previous Year 
(current dollars) 




Percentage Change 
froM Previous Year 
(conatant dollars) 




969 


$7 , 500 










970 


$21,250 


163 


3X 


162 
9 


2X 




S25.OO0 


17 


6X 


2X 


1 Q 72 


$35,000 


40 


OX 


31 


6X 


1973 


$45,000 


26 


6X 


20 


2X 


1974 


$56> 350 


29 


7X 






1975 


$65,000 


45 


7X 


34 

6 


3X 


1976 


$96,970 


16 


4X 


2X 


1977 


$112,367 


13 


5X 


4 


OX 


1976 


$140,600 


25 


3X 


17 


IX 


1979 


$155,600 


10 


7X 


3 


3X 


1960 


$164,163 


5 


4X 


-3 


5X 


1961 


$157,467 


-4 


IX 


-12 


2X 


1982 


$134,372 


-14 


7X 


-21 


7X 


1963 


$134,371 


-0 


OX 


-6 


6X 


1964 


$135,679 


1 


ox 


-4 


6X 


t985 


$139,265 


2 


6X 


-3 


4X 


1966 


$133, 125 


-4 


4X 


-9 


OX 


19S7 


$143,095 


7 


5X 


4 


5X 


Nat chanfa. 1969 to 




1607 


9X 


437 


2X 


1967 1/ 









Note The Price Index used Is the (fixed-weight) deflator for State and local government 
purchases of services, received fros the Bureau of Economic Analysis. Department of 
Coaaerce, on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal year 1966, the Index la based on data for the 
first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 md 1988. Price Index 
numbers are estlnated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office projections of the 
rate of increase In the overall Gross National Product deflator (published In Aug 1981 

1/ Note that the sice of these percentage increases Is due largely to the low initial 
appropriation for this profr&a 
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Bilingual Education Act 

Appropriation! Sine* Fiscal Yaar 1988 




Flaoal (Program) Yoor 
Q Curwit Dollar. + at. FY 89 Dollar. 
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As this cable shows, current dollar (i.e., not adjusted for price level 
changes) appropriations for the Bilingual Education Act rose steadily from 
$7,500,000 in FY 1969 to $164,163,000 in FY 1980. Beginning in FY 1981, 
however, appropriations for bilingual education began to decline from the FY 
1980 level, largely as a result of budgetary limitations enacted in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35). While appropriations have in- 
creased slightly since FY 1983, the FY 1987 appropriar ion of $143,095,000 for 
bilingual education is approximately $21 million below the FY 1980 funding 
level high. 

Similarly, appropriations for the Bilingual Education Act rose steadily in 
terms of constant dollars from FY 196° to FY 1979. However, beginning in FY 
1980, annual appropriations declined each year in terms of constant dollars 
until FY 1987. 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

The U.S. Department of Education estimates that currently between 1.2 and 
1.7 million children, aged 5-17 years, live in homes in which a language other 
than English is the dominant language, and are limited English-proficient. 
This estimate is based on data from the English Language Proficiency Study 
jointly conducted by the U.S. Department of Education and the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 

The greatest growth in the numbers of LEP students receiving educational 
services under the Bilingual Education Act, as well as the largest increases in 
Federal appropriations for the Act, occurred in the last half ot the 1970s, 
following the enactment of the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). The 
number of bilingual education programs in local school districts grew from 209 
programs serving 129,380 students in school year 1973-1974 to a high of 565 
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local achool district project, serving 350,000 students in school year 1980- 
81. This growth in the numbers of LEP students served under the Act was 
largely due to the completion of national surveys to identify the eligible 
target population, and the expansion of eligibility criteria for participstion 
in the program, since school yesr 1980-1981, the numbers of LEP students re- 
ceiving educational services under the Bilingual Education Act have decreased 
to between 180,000 a „d 215,000 students primarily because of the decreased 
funding mailable to support local school district project, for these students. 

Part A of the Bilingual Education Act provides funding for 6 program. that 
aerve the instructional needs of LEP students. The following table presents 
the FY 1985 distribution of funds under part A as well asstvdent participation 
data for the six programs funded under this part of the Act. 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Funds and Numbers of Students 
Served Under Part A of the Bilingual Education Act, 
FY 1985 



Program 


Percent of 
total part A 
funds 


Total amount 
of awards 


Number of 
grant 
awa rd? 


Number of 
students 
served 


Transitional Bilingual 
Education 


81.6% 


$77,342,000 


538 


174,500 


Special Alternative 

Instructional Programs 


5.7% 


$5,371,000 


35 


12,095 


Academic Excellence 
Program 


8.2* 


$7,750,000 


37 


9,327 


Family English Literacy 
Program 


0.5% 


$500,000 


4 


1,126 


Special Populations 
Program 


3.7% 


$3,500,000 


27 


7,883 


Developmental Bilingual 
Education Program 


0.3% 


$250,000 


2 


563 


Total 


100% 


$94,713,000 


643 


205,494 



Under part B of the Bilingual Education Act (Support Services), 49 State 
education agencies received grants ranging from $9,387 to $928,873 in FY 1985 
to support data collection and reporting, as well as tecbn'^al assistance ac- 
tivities. In FY 1985, funds under part B of the Act also supported one eval- 
uation assistance center, a variety of research studies, and the national 



clearinghouse on bilingual education. Since 1974, there has been an increased 
emphasis on data collection and reporting on numbers of LEP students served and 
types of services provided them. In addition, increased funds under part b 
have been earmarked for the support of research activities aimed at improving 
the provision of educational and related services to LEP students. Furthei 
technical assistance under part B over the past 10 years has moved away from 
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basic program design and implementation to improved identification and assess- 
nent of LEP students and better evaluation of local school district programs 
for these students. 

Part C of the Bilingual Education Act supports training activities through 
various grants and contracts. Educational personnel grants to institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) for training teachers, aides, parents, and administra- 
tors totaled IUU in 1985. Since its inception in 1975, thia program has 
awarded grants to approximately 238 different IHEs to develop their capacity to 
train educational personnel for work with LEP students. 

In the past, the fellowship program under part C of the Act provided fi- 
nancial support primarily to doctoral gtuo»nts. About 312 doctoral students 
assisted under this program had graduated by 1982; however, since the fel- 
lowship program began, approximately 4,000 students havp received these awards 
although many did not complete their degrees. 

The following table briefly summarizes the available participation data 
for the major programs supported under Par:; d and C of the Bilingual Education 
Act for FY 1985. 
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TABLE 3. Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs 
1985 Awards Under Parts B and C of 
the Bilingual Education Act 



Part C: Data collection, research, Number 


of 


awards Amount 


and technical assistance 






State Programs 


49 


$5,000,000 


Evaluation Assistance Centers 


1 


$500,000 


Multifunctional Resource Centers 


16 


$10,000,000 


National Clearinghouse for 






Bilingual Education 


1 


$1,200,000 


Research Program 


19 


$3,600,000 


Materials Development Program 


2 


$250,000 




Part B: Training 




Amount 


IHE graduate/undergraduate 




$15,965,000 


Number of programs 




144 


Pel lowships 




$5,000,000 


Number of fellows 




514 


Number of projects 




38 


Grants to schools of education 




$200,000 


Number of programs 




8 


Training institutes 




$2,400,000 


Number of programs 




12 


Source: Office of Bilingual Education 


and 


Minority Languages Affairs* 
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SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION MNDINCS 

This section analyses recent evaluations of federally funded, local school 
district programs serving LEP students in the U.S. It presents the major find- 
ings of these evaluations regarding the effectiveness of various types of in- 
structional programs in improving the academic achievement and English language 
proficiency of LEP students. 



Introduct ion 

Any discussion of the effectiveness of the Federal Bilingual Education 
Program must necessarily take into consideration the great variety of programs 
covered by the term bilingual education. The States local school districts 
determine the amount of instructional time LEP students will spend in each lan- 
guage, the subjects to be taught in each language, and instructional materials 
to be used, the entry, placement, and exit criteria, the assessment instruments 
to measure student performance, and teacher certification requirements for 
. those instructing LEP students. 

In addition, there are many individual differences among the LEP st«"Jents 
participating in the local school district projects funded by the Federal pro- 
gram. While Hispanic students make up the largest subgroup, LEP students from 
over 90 language backgrounds, participate in these federally funded projects. 
Some LEP students are refugees; others are immigrants; still others are U.S. 
citizens, including Native Americans and Alaskan Natives. All of these stu- 
dents have differing degrees of proficiency in English as well as differing 
degrees of proficiency in their home languages. The socio-economic and educa- 
tional backgrounds of the LEP students and their families vary widely. 
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Some researchers contend that the various instructional approaches and 
program designs for teaching LEP stuuents work differently for different groups 
of students. For exvnple, an instructional approach and language program that 
benefits Chinese LEP students may inhibit learning for Hispanic LEP stu- 
dents. Uf The educational intervention, according to these researchers, should 
be tailored to the characteristics of the particular group of LEP students. 5/ 
Furthermore, they contend that apprehensions concerning the use of LEP stu- 
dents' home languages in school appear educationally unjustified since the 
critical factors in successful programs for LEP students seem to be how 
teachers use language and instruct their LEP students, rather than how much 
English they use. 6/ It would appear that program characteristics such as 
direct instruction, highly structured curricular materials, maximum student 
time on task, high student participation, and well-tr, med bilingual teachers 
contribute more to improving LEP students' academic achievement thqn does the 
initial language of instruction. 7_/ 

Soue research studies and program evaluations have found initial learning 
in the second language (i.e., immersion or ESL) to be effective with LEP stu- 
dents. Other research studies and program evaluations support che effective- 
ness of initial learning in the home language of LEP stjdents (i.e., bilingual 
education). It would appear that th*» characteristics of the particular: 

4/ Wong Fillmore, Lilly., Paul Amnion, oarry McLaughlin, and Mary Sue 
Ammon. Learning Engl i sh Through Bilingual Fucation. (Executive Summary) 
Berkeley, CA, University of California at Berkeley, 1985. p. 6. 

5_' bid,, p. 7. 

6/ Ibid., p. 6-7 J Mace-Matluck, et al., Teaching Reading to Bilingual 
Children, p. 41. 

7/ Ibid. 
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(a) group of LEP students; ( b ) community in which the program is located; and 
(c) way in which the program design is actually implemented may account for the 
effectiveness of one instructional approach over another in improving the aca- 
demic achievement 0 f LEP students Jn specitxc school situations. Similarly, no 
consensus 0 n a single successful instructional approach exists among research- 
ers a;d program evaluators wno have attempted to assess whether one instruc- 
tional approach is more effective than another in improving such nonacademic 
measures as LEP students' attitudes toward school and their self-concepts, 0 r 
in decreasing thei- absenteeism and dropout rates.. Consequently, the lack of 
conclusive, nationally representative research studies and program evaluations 
on the eifectiveness 0 f different instructional approaches as actually imple- 
me nted with specific types of LEP rtuden t s In varioas program settings pre- 
cludes determining the most effe ctive instructional approach for LEP students 
in general. The research studies and program evaluations do, however, seem to 
suggest that well-trainer*, sensitive teachers who individualize their in- 
structional approach and progr etting to meet the needs of their particular 
LEP students are successful in improving the academic achievement of LEP 
students . 

Effectiveness of Local Bilingn* l_E ducation Programs 

American Insti tutes for R es e arch Study . One of the most frequently cited 
evaluations of local bilingual education programs is the 1978 large-scale 
national evaluation conducted by the American Institutes for Research (AIR) 
entitled, Evaluation 0 f tne Impact n f ESEA Title VII-Spanish/Engl ish Bilingual 
Education Program: Overview 0 f study an d Findings. AIR evaluated 38 local 
bilingual education programs in their fourth or fifth year 0 f funding serving a 
total of 11,500 LEP student *„ 384 classrooms at 150 schools. After following 
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these LEP students for 2 fears, the AIR researchers concluded that students in 
local bilingual programs did d better at learning English or any other subject 
than did non-English speaking students placed in regular classrooms with no 
special language instruction. Further, the researchers found that LEP students 
enrolled in bilingual prcgrams per f - worse in English than did their LEP 
counterparts in regular classes. LEP students in bilingual programs performed 
at approximately the same level in math as did LEP pupils instructed in regular 
classes. Moreover, the AIR researchers concluded that participation in local 
bilingual programs did not effect a T»re positive LEP student attitude toward 
school or school-related activities when compared with the attitude toward 
school of LEP students enrolled in regular classrooms. 

These evaluation findings of the AIR study have been questioned by other 
researchers in the field of bilingual education. M. Beatrix Arias and Richard 
Navarro pointed out that the AIR evaluation was conducted at a time when the 
development of appropriate instruments and curricular materials for bilingual 
education programs was in its infancy. 8/ X» addition, Arias and fJavarro 
stressed that the AIR evaluation faiieo to link the educational experiences of 
LEP students with their respective educational outcome measures, i.e., the 
evaluation did not control for the various types of educational programs and 
settings of LEP students when measuring their respective academic achievement 
gains. 

Arias and Navarro argued the*: the diversity of LEP students and their 
backgrounds and the variety of local bilingual education programs and settings 



8/ Arias, M. Beatriz, and Richard Navarro. Title VII, Bilingual 
Education — Developing Issues of Diversity and Equity. Institute for Research 
on Educational Finance and Governance. Stanford University, autumn, 1981. 
p. 4. 
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require that evaluators focus on what types of instructional approaches work 
best for which particular groups of LEP students. For example, some 
researchers have suggested that instructional approaches such as English as a 
second language and immersion are more effective in improving students' aca- 
demic achievement and English-language proficiency when the following condi- 
tions exist: (1) the target population comes from middle-class and/or upper 
the middle-class homes; (2) the LEP students have attained a high level of 
proficiency in their home language; (3) the home language is highly regarded in 
the local community; U) the LEP students are highl/ motivated to learn a 
second language; (5) the instructional program receives strong support fror 
parents and the community; and (6) the LEP students regularly attend the same 
instructional program fo- several consecutive years. 9/ 

In contrast, some experts in the field have contended that instructional 
approaches that initially teach LEP students sublet content i.i their home 
languages, such as bilingual education and transitional bilingual education, 
are more effective in improving academic achieve.-nt and English-language 
proficiency under the following conditions: (l) the target population comes 
from lower socioeconomic backgrounds; (2) the LEP students are not proficient 
in their home languages; (3) the home language is not highly valued in the 
local community; (A) there is a high degree of student transiency in and out of 
the instructional program; and (5) the school faculty is generally not from 
the same ethnic group a* the LEP students. 10/ 

y See Rotb>rg, Ins C. Sorie Legal and Research Considerations in 
Establiahing Federal Policy in Pilingual Education. Harvard Educational 
Review, v. 52, May 1982. p. 158-159. 

10/ See Dutcher, Nadine. The Use of First and Second Languages in Primary 
Education: Selected Case Studies. Draft report prepared for the Education 
Department of the World Bant .ane 1981; Paulston, Christina Bratt. Ethnic 
Relations and Bilingual Education: Accounting for Contradictory Data. Working 
Papers in Bilingualism, no. 6. Toronto, Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
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Critics of the AIR evaluation argued tnat since the AIR researchers did 
not control tor the socioeconomic backgrounds of LEP students, the amount of 
time the/ were in programs, and the educational experiences of, or types of 
programs for, the LEP students in their study, the title VII and non-title VII 
LEP students and programs evaluated by AIR researchers may not have been com- 
parable. 11/ Moreover, these critics pointed out that LEP students ^iay not 
have participated in bilingual education programs long enough to determine any 
positive effects on student achievement and attitude toward school. In addi- 
tion, they stressed that there were problems with program implementation, 
teacher training, and the availability of aporopriate curricula at the time the 
AIR evaluation was conducted. 12 / 

Department of Education Literature Review. The need for an examination of 
the U.S. Department of Education's policy regarding the education of LEP stu- 
dents prompted the U.S. Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation within ED to 
conduct an m-house review of the literature on bilingual education. The 1981 
study entitled, Effectiveness of Bilingual Education; A Review of the Liter- 
ature , remains one of the most comprehensive reviews to date on this subject. 
The ED authors, Keith A. Baker and Adriana A. de Kanter, exa med over 300 
studies concerning bilingual education. Because they believed most of the 
bilingual eoucation studies and local program evaluations to be of such poor 

cation, 1975; and Tucker, C. Richard. The Linguistic Perspective. In Bilin- 
gual Education: Current Perspectives/Linguistics, IT. Arlington, VA, Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1977. 

11/ See Cardenas, Jose A. Response I. In Epstein, Noel. Language, 
Ethnicity and the Schools. Washington, Institute for Educational Leadership, 
1977; Bissell, Joan S. A Review of the Impact Study of ESKA Title VII 
Spanish/English Bilingual Education Programs. Office of the Auditor Ceneral , 
California State Legislature, March 1979; and Center for Applied Linguistics. 
Response to AIR Study Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish/ 
English Bilingual Education Program. Arlington, VA, memorandum, April 18, 1977. 

12/ Ibid. 
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c- 'Uty, however, Baker and de Kanter based their conclusions on only 28 
studies that were supported by what they considered to be methodologically 
sound research designs. Their literature review focused on two major ques- 



subject areas? 

baker and de Kanter concluded that special programs designed to overcome 
language difficulties in schoo' can improve the achievement level of LEP stu- 
dents. The case for the effectiveness of bilingual education, however, was so 
weak based upon the perf ormai ce data (i.e., academic achievement gai.is) 0 f LEP 
students, according to the researchers, that the Federal Government should not 
place exclusive reliance on this instructional method for teaching all LEP 
student3. Consequently, the researchers recommended that each school district 
should decide what type of special program and instructional approach is most 
appropriate for meeting the needs of its U > students. 

In addition, Baker and de Kanter found no justification for assuming that 
it is ~ecessary to teach non-language subjects to LEP students i.i their home 
language in order for them to make satisfactory progress in school. The re- 
searchers suggested that LEP students can be taught successfully in a second 
language if the second language and subject matter are taught simultaneously so 
that the subject content never gets ahead of the language instruction required 
to understand the subject material. H>wever, Baker and de Kanter did not 
address the rate of student progress under this instructional approach. 
Further, they contended that immersion programs, such as those implemented in 
Canada, show promise and should be valuated for their effectiveness in im- 
proving acaoemic achievement and English-language proficiency of lower 



tione: (1) Does bilingual education lead to better performance in English? 
and (2) Does bilingual education lea J to better performance in non-language 
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socio-economic LEP students in the U.S. Baker and de Kanter stressed the need 
for improvement in the quality of bilingual education program evaluations and 
the need to evaluate the effectiveness of alternative instructional approaches 
in meeting the needs of LEP students* 

NCBR Synthesis of Bilingual Education Program Evaluations . Upon comple- 
tion of the Baker and de Kanter study, the Office of Planning, Budget and Eval- 
uation of the U.S. Department of Educat.on awarded the National Center for 
Bilingual Research (NCBR) a contract tr test the appropriateness of procedures 
combining the quantitative results of different research studies on the effec- 
tiveness of bilingual education programs in the U.S. The 1983 study entitled, 
Synthesis of Reported Eva 1 uation and Research Evidence on the Effectiveness of 
Bilingual Education Basic Projects * involved a statistical analysis of 1980-81 
ESEA title VII program evaluation reports prepared by local project directors. 
An examination and analysis of the evaluation data available to the research- 
ers, however, revealed serious limitations that made it impossible to make 
dt. c, nitive statements regarding the effectiveness r l local bilingual education 
programs. Essentially, of the 355 Basic Project evaluation reports reviewed 
(which represented 65 percent of all funded projects), only 84 — or 24 percent — 
passed al 1 criteria necessary for the analysis. Consequently, the findings 
from the sample could not be considered representative of all funded Basic 
Projects . 

Nevertheless, for the 1980-81 academic year, the researchers reported 
overall achievement gair? for LEP students in the sample oi Basic Projects they 
evaluated. Achievement gains were "greatest in mathematics, substantial in 
reading, and less pronounced in language arts." The researchers cautioned, 
however, that no inferences regarding the over* 1 I effectiveness of bilingual 
education programs could be drawn from ese data. 
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however, that no inferences regarding the overall effectiveness of bilingual 

educaMon programs could be drawn from these data. 

Willifi's Synthesis of Bilingual Education P rnp ram Evaluation, . Glven past 
difficulties in attempting to synthesize evidence related to the ..f f ectiveness 
of bilingual education programs, Ann C. WUlig conducted a statistical synthe- 
sis of the same literature on bilingual education that had been reviewed nar- 
ratively by Baker and de Kanter. 13/ I„ her rep ort entitled, A Heta-Analvsis 

of Selected Studies on the Effect, venes, of Biling ual Edu willig s.ates 

four reasons for resynthesizing the same literature: (1) to provide a check on 
the Baker and de Kanter conclusions by using a different review methodology, 
(2) to yield a comparison of the two methodologies; (3) to extract detailed and 
meaningful information from the data that might provide a better understanding 
of the dynamics and effects of bilingual education programs; and <«) to iden- 
tify research issues needing further attention that concern meta-analysis and 
bilingual education. 14/ 

To obtain information that s he considered would be most meaningful for the 
field of b.lingual education in the United States, wilHg added two selection 
criteria to those used by Baker and de Kanter in choosing sfdies for inclusion 
in her analysis: (1) the bilingual program had to be located in the U.S.; and 
(2) the program had to be a regular school program serving students in grades 
K-12. The addition of these two selection criteria excluded five studies from 
the original sample reviewed by Baker and de K en ter. 



ness of'sinii 1 !; °' ■ * Heta - Anal * sis "f Selected Studies on the Effective- 
P 269-3H * "-cation. Review of Educational Research, v. 55, fall 1985. 

program or treatment, making it possible to draw overall conclusions 
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Willig's synthesis of the literature concluded "overall significant, posi- 
tive effects for bilingual education programs (over regular class placement) 
both for [achievement] tests administered in English and [c.i achievement] tests 
administered in Spanish. (S)ignif icant effects favoring bilingual education 
[over regular class placement] were found for (LEP students in] (a) reading in 
.English, (b) language in English, (c) mathematics in English, and (d) total 
achievement in English, For tests not administered in English, significant 
effects favoring bilingual education [over regular class placement] were found 
for [LEP students in] (a) listening comprehension, (b) reading, (c) writing, 
(d) total language, (e) mathematics, (f) social studies, and (g), attitudes 
toward school or self," (p. 277). 15/ 

Willig emphasized that while her research synthesis revealed positive 
effects in academic achievement favoring LEP students in bilingual education 
programs over those enrolled in regular classes, most research conclusions 
regarding the effectiveness of bilingual education reflect the weaknesses of 
the research design itself rather than effects of the actual prcgri^ 
Similarly, some researchers might question the validity of Willig's research 
synthesis and the conclusions she draws based on he- research design. The 
positive effects of bilingual education programs that Willig found in all majoi 
academic subjects, whether tests were administered in English or in other lan- 
guages, became apparent only after she applied statistical controls to the data 
to correct for a number of major methodological weaknesses that were identified 
in the individual studies. Willig concluded that bilingual education has been 
badly served by reeearch that was inadequate in design and that made mappro- 



15/ Effects or effect sizes are measures of the difference or deviation of 
the gr^up or sample average from the total population average on some measure, 



e.g., achievement test scores. 
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priate comparisoi f students in bilingual education programs to students who 
were dissimilar in many crucial respects. 

Teaching Reading to Bilingual Children Study . In June 1978, the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) contracted with the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) to conduct a longitudinal study entitled, 
Teaching Reading to Bilu.gual Children . 16/ It focused on the development of 
reading skills from kindergarten through fourth grade for a representative 
sample of over 350 children from bilingual backgrounds, and for smaller samples 
of children who, upon school entry, were monolingual in English or Spanish. 
The majority of these students were from Spanish-language backgrounds and from 
low-income families in the State of Texas. Twenty schools and 200 teachers 
from 6 school districts participated in the study. 

The researchers found that the LEP students participating in the study 
"generally, made considerable progress in acquiring skill in English; less 
growth was observed in their pertormance in Spanish," (p. 18). For the overall 
sample, oral language and word recognition skills in English were above the 
levels normally expected for students in the participating schools at each 
grade throughout the primary grades. Reading comprehension in English showed 
growth slightly above the e/pected rate. LEP students with relatively higher 
Span ish oral language skills At school entry had growth rates in Engli sh read- 
ing comprehension that exceeded those of students with relatively lower Spanish 
oral skills upon ent^ing school. 

The study identified a number of instructional patterns and teacher be- 
haviors that were associated with academic gains of LEP students in bilingual 
programs. They included: (l) a strop focus on academic work with time being 



16/ This study was conducted by Betty J. Hace-Matluck, Wesley A. Hoover, 
and Robert C. Calfee during the years 1978 through 1984. 
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spent on textual or printed materials; (2) time allocated to reading and aca- 
demic group discussions (as opposed to extensive use of seatwork assignments); 
(3) use of active teaching practices, reflecting a large amount of instruction 
from and interaction with the teacher; (4) high achievement expectations for 
LEP students, i.e., assigning tasks t^.at challenge the students but allow con- 
sistent success; (5) efficient and effective classroom management; (6) use of 
the home language with LEP students some of the time; and (7) use of English 
primarily during English-medium instructional periods and use of Spanish pri- 
marily during Span ish-'i»edi urn instructional periods. 

Effectiveness of Several Immersion I rograms With Low-Income^ Language-Hi no ri ty 
Students in the United State s 

While the great preponderance of local programs serving LEP students have 
been of the "bilingual education" nature, providing subject matter instruction 
in the home language of the LEP students , there is some limited research on the 
ef fectivenes s of several immersion projects in the United States . These find- 
ings are discussed below. 

Baker and de Kanter reported on an evaluation of an Englifh immersion 
program for Mexican-American students in HcAllen, Texas conducted by Eva Pena- 
Hughes and Juan Solis (1980) entitled, ABCs: HcAllen's Immersion System. 17/ 
The LLP students in the study were from l-»w-income families who had minimal 
involvement in their children's school program. 

Over a 9-month period, the 78 LEP students that were randomly assigned to 
the English immersion program made significant gains in both English and 
Spanish proficiency over 78 LEP students thar were randomly assigned to the 

17/ Baker, Keith A., and Adrians A. de Kanter. Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education: A Review of the literature. Office of Planning, Budget and Eval- 
uation, U.S. Department of Education, Seot. 1981. p. 71-72. 
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bilingual education program, according Co Baker and de Kanter. The LEP stu- 
dents in the bilingual education program were taught through an instructional 
approach that some experts regard as pedagogical ly questionable (Baker and de 
Kanter, p. 72). Under this instructional approach, generally called concurrent 
translation, the bilingual teacher lrmediately follows statemen. Aade in the 
home language with the English translation or vice versa. Baker and de Kanter. 
hoover, * rgue that "this approach is counterproductive because students tune 
out the language they least understand and, in effect, receive only half a day 
of instruction" (p. 72). Consequently, it is unclear whether the data should 
be interpreted as demonstrating the effectiveness of the immersion program or 
the ineffectiveness of the bilingual education program. 

More recently, Russell Gersten, in an article entitled, "Structured Im- 
mersion for Language Minority Students: Results of a Longitudinal Evaluation," 
reported on an evaluation of a structured immersion program that has been oper- 
ating for the past 7 years at a school on the West Coast. 18/ The LEP students 
involved are Asian or from the Pacific Islands, almost all of whom are from 
low-income families. The program, which was initiated in 1979, combines de- 
velopmental and remedial instruction in an ungraded .nodel for LEP students of 
kindergarten through sixth-grade age. Rather _iian isolate the LEP students by 
placing t *n a separate classroom, the program integrates them with English 
speaking .its working at many skill levels. All academic instruction is in 

English, ^ at a level understood by the LEP students. Ii addition, there are 
always bilingual instructors in i e class who understand the LEP students' home 
language and translate problematic words or answer questions in the home lan- 
guage. Further, . > c iiculum is structured to carefully control the vocab- 

18/ Gersten, Russell. Structured Immersion for Language Minority Stu- 
dents: Results of a Longitudinal Evaluation. Educational Evaluation and 
Policy Analysis, v. 7, fall 1985. p. 187-196. 
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ulary and sequence of the lessons so that prior knowledge of English is not 
assumed or required. 

In the intermediate grades (third through sixth), the researchers assessed 
all LEP students who were in the structured immersion program for at least 8 
full months. They found significant improvement in reading, math, and English 
proficiency in two successive samples of LEP students. 

At the primary level (first and second grades), the researchers measured 
the LEP students' academic performance in the structured immersion program in 
comparison to the performance of a comparable group of LEP students enrolled in 
the school district's bilingual education program. Seventy-five percent of the 
LEP students in the structured immersion program were at or above grade level 
in reading, and 96 percent were at or above grade level in math. By contrast, 
of the LEP students in the bilingual education program, only 19 percent were at 
or above grade level in reading; 62 percent were above grade level in math. 

These results, according to Cersten, would seem to indicate that the 
structured immersion program was an effective approach for acquisition of 
reading and math skills and proficiency in written English far low-income Asian 
students entering school with limited-English proficiency. There also appsars 
to be evidence that the program's effects were maintained up to 2 years after 
the LEP students completed tl.e program. 

In their article, "A Case for Structured Immersion," Russell Cersten and 
John woodward reported evaluation results on another structured immersion pro- 
gram that has been in existence for 16 years. 19/ This structured immersion 
program in Uvalde, Texas is quite similar in design to the program described 
above. The program is highly structured; all academic instruction is in 



19/ Cersten, Russell, and John woodward. A Case for Structured 
Immersion. Educational Leadership, Sept. 1985. p. 75-79. 
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above. The program is highly structured; all academic instruction is in 
English; no prior knowledge of English is assumed; the introduction of vocab- 
ulary is carefully controlled; and the instructors translate problematic words 
or answer questions in the students' home language when necessary. Ninety- 
eight percent of the students in this program are Hispanic and come from low- 
income families, and 60 to 80 percent are classified as LEP. 

The measure of the program's effectiveness, according to Gersten and 
Woodward, would appear to be the consistent student achievement over 11 suc- 
cessive groups of LEP students, all of whom participated in the program for 3 
full years. However, the lack of a comparable control group of pupils makes it 
impossible to attribute the pupils' success to the structures immersion program 
with certait ty. All LEP students achieved above, or near, the national norm on 
the language sc'^est of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. From 1973 through 
1983, all but 3 of the 11 groups of LEP students scored above the national 
norm; 5 scored above the 60th percentile. In math, all LEP students again per- 
formed at, near, or above the national median level during the same years. The 
median score for these LEP students over the last 10 years has been at the 30th 
percentile on Ihe Metropolitan reading; reading scores in each of the last 2 
years have been at the 34th percent ' e. 

It is important to note that both of the structured immersion programs 
discussed above are highly structured; teachers use direct instruction, with 
remedial and developmental materials. The instructors are bilingual, enabling 
them to translate words or answer questions in the LEP students' home language. 
In addition, the introduction of English vocabulary is carefully controlled, 
and the instructional lessons are carefully sequenced in both programs. 
Further, in the case of the lattd program, the LEP s^-dents participated in 
the program for 3 full years. 
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In contrast to these structured immersion programs, the Canadian immersion 
programs generally do not use the students' home language during academic in- 
struction. Despite the frequently cited success of the immersion model in 
Canada, critics of immersion argue that Canadian students participating in 
immersion programs are typically proficient in their home language and not 
generally at risk of losing that proficiency, unlike many LEP students in the 
United States. In addition, according to some of these critics, many of these 
Canadian students are from middle-income families that tend to be involved in 
their children's education and value the ability to speak a second language. 
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ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

This section briefly describes the general characteristics of LEP students 
in the U.S. In addition, the section traces the development of current Federal 
bilingual education policy and identifies several issues related to the Current 
Federal policy debate over bilingual education. 

Characteristics of LEP Students 

Spanish is the predominant native language of LEP students in the U.S., 
followed by the various Southeast Asian languages; a wide variety of other lan- 
gjages are also spoken by much smaller numbers of LEP students. The majority 
of LEP students are born in the mainland U.S., although significant numbers 
come from Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Southeast Asia. 

LEP students generally tend to be slightly older than their grade-level 
peers and perform, on the average, below grade-level expectations in most 
academic areas, including native language proficiency. These students, es- 
pecially Hispanics, are more likely to repeat a grade in school and tend to 
drop out of school more frequently. The majority of LEP students come from 
low-income families that often are less involved in their children's school 
activities than are middle-income families. 

The LEP students, particularly Hi&panics, are concentrated in border 
States or States that historically have served as areas of entry into the 
U.S.; the States having relatively large populations of LEP students are 
California, Texas, Florida, New Jersey, New York, and Illinois. Importantly, 
the LEP student population is growing at a much faner rate than is the general 
school-age population in the United States 
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The Debate Over the FundinR Restri ction on the Use of P*rr a Funds 

The continuing controversy about instructional programs for LEP students 
centers primarily 0 n goals and the appropriate strategies for accomplishing 
these goals. Some have argued that programs should focus on English language 
instruction so that LEP students night compete more effectively for education 
^ and employment in an English-speaking society. Others contend that instruction 
in English is academically ineffective and discourages the preservation of na- 
tive language and culture. Still others maintain that existing bilingual edu- 
cation programs in the United States are so poorly designed 0 r funded that they 
have little impac. on native language maintenance or cultural identity. 

The funding restriction under current law (P.L. 98-511), that requires 75 
percent of the title VII appropriation Tor local school district programs (part 
A) to be used to support programs 0 f transitional bilingual education, has been 
challenged by the Secretary 0 f Education as well as some Members of Congress. 
These critics point out that the Bilingual Education Act is the on]y Federal 
program that prescribes a specific instructional approach for serving the tar- 
get population. Further, opponents of the funding restriction contend that ro 
conclusive evaluation results or research findings show that transitional bi- 
lingual education is superior to other instructional approaches in improving 
the English language proficiency of LEP students in general. Consequently, 
these critics argue that is inappropriate for the Federal Government to require 
a particular program design 0 r instructional approach fur the vast majority 0 f 
local projects funded under the Federal bilingual education program. They 
assert that all Federal funds appropriated for locH school district programs 
should be made available wuhout restriction for the support 0 f whatever types 
of instructional approaches 0 r program deigns local school districts deem most 
appropriate for meeting the educational needs of their LEP students. Further, 
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some opponents of the funding restriction maintain that local school districts 
have insufficient flexibility under current law in determining whether to pro- 
vide native or home language instruction and the extent and duration of such 
instruction to be used in local programs for LEP students; they argue that 
removal of the funding restriction would encourage more innovation at the State 
and local levels in designing instructional programs for LEP students. 

Opponents contend that the Federal iur- 'ing restriction under the Act 
^avoring the support of transitional bilingual education benefits local school 
districts with large numbers of LEP students having the same home language, and 
discriminates against local school districts <ith large numbers of LEP students 
having ma»v different and/or unusual native languages. That is, transitional 
bilingual education prog* -.as, which require an instructor who can Leach stu- 
dents in their native language as well as instructional materials written in 
the native language, are more co -effective for local school districts that 
have large numbers of LEP students w. speak the same home language. By con- 
trast, local school districts that ha large numbers of LEP students who speak 
many different and/or unusual native igua?es may no: be able financially to 
suoport the costs of employing teachers and purchasing or developing instruc- 
tional materials for transitional bilingual education programs in each indi- 
vidual native janguage of their different language-minority groups. 

Supporters of the funding restriction, however, contend that the years of 
experience with TBE show it to be effective in a wide range of real-world cir- 
cumstances not restricted to pilot program, special study instances. They 
contend that the great majority of LEP students are native speakers of only a 
few languages, mainly Spanish, and come from lower socioeconomic environments 
where TBE is well proven and cost effective. TBE supporters fear that further 
loss of requirement for home language competence by teachers nil result less 
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in innovatior than dilution of resources, effort, and results. Moreover, they 
emphasize that the Bilingual Education Act is the only Federal education pro- 
gram that specifies financial support for programs of transitional bilingual 
education; they stress chat local school districts are not required to provide 
programs of transitional bilingual education to Sfure Federal aid. These pro- 
ponents of the funding restriction point out that Federal funds under other 
Federal educarion programs such is chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 (education for disadvantaged children) are currently 
available for the support of rUernative instructional approaches to transi- 
tional bilingual education. In fact, more LEP students are currently receiving 
English language instruction under the chapter 1 program than under the Bilin- 
gual Education Act. Some TBE supporters fear that removal of the funding 
restriction favoring transitional bilingual education may increase the compe- 
tition for these limited Federal funds by extenuing eligibility for title VII 
assistance to any local school district serving LEP students regardless of the 
type of language instruction program offered such students. Further, sup- 
porters of transitional bilingual education stress that evaluation and research 
data are also inconclusive regarding the effectiveness of alternative instruc- 
tional approaches to transitional bilingual education, such as immersion and 
English as a second language. They contend that while TBE may not be univer- 
sally superior to alternative instructional approaches in improving the English 
language proficiency and academic achievement of LEP students in general, spe- 
cific TBE programs have been identified in individual schools or locaL school 
districts that have proven to be extremely effective in lmcroving the English 
language proficiency and academic achievement of particular LEP students. 
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Authorizing legislation introduced in the 99th Congress seemed to reflect 
findings favoring increased innovation in, and loc&l tailoring of, education 
for limited English-proficient students. This legislation formulated by the 
Secretary of Education would have made Federal financial assistance under the 
Bilingual Education Act available for LEP students without mandating a specific 
method of instruction. The companion bills, H.R. 4538 (Jeffr di) and S. 2256 
(Quayle), in removing the restrictions on the use of funds for the support of 
transitional bilingual education programs and alternative instructional ap- 
prcacher, aimed at encouraging innovation at the State and local levels through 
greater administrative flexibility and improved program operations at the Fed- 
eral level. Neither bill expanded upon these legislative goals. Unlike cur- 
rent law, both bills would have made all funds under part A of the Bilingual 
Education Act available for the support of an/ or all instructional approaches 
for teaching LEP stidents. Further, the two bills would have allowed local 
school districts receiving these Federal funds to deternine the instructional 
approach most appropriate for meeting the needs of their particular LEP stu- 
dents in their particular local communities. Aside from removing the restric- 
tions on the »e of funds available for the support of local school district 
programs, both bills would have retained all other provisions of current law 
and would have maintained all curient program structures. On June 5, 1985, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Human Resources and the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs held joint searings on S. 2256; there was no further action 
on either bill . 

P velopment of Current Federal Bilingual Education Policy 

Current Federal bilingual education policy developed as a result of two 
parallel cou ses of action: civil rights activity in response to the Lau 
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decision and Che evolution of the Federal bilingual education program under 
title VII of the amended Elementary and Secondary Education Act (which was 
previously described in the legislative history section). Both the civil 
rights and the title VII requirements evolved from an initial stage of allowing 
substantial discretion to local school districts, to a stage of prescribing the 
instructional approach to be used by local school districts, to the current 
stage of re-examining the Federal requirements placed upon local school dis- 
tricts regarding the education of LEP students. The civil rights activity in 
response to the Lau decision is described below. 

Civil Rights Activity in Response to the Lau Decision 

In the 1974 Supreme Court case Lau v. Nichols (41/* U.S. 563 (1974)), the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the failure of the San Francisco schoo 1 system to 
provide special language instruction to LEP children of Chintse-speaking par- 
ents denied those children equal educational opportunity under title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, and a meaningful opportunity to participate in the 
public school system. The Court noted, "No specific remedy is urged upon us. 
Teaching English to students of Chinese ancestry is one choice. Givng in- 
struction to this group in Chinese is another. There may be others." It is 
important to distinguish that the Court's Lau decision requires all local 
school districts receiving any Federal funding to provide ,ome type of special 
instruction to LEP students, while the requirements of the Bilingual Education 
Act are only applicable to local school districts applying for grants under the 
Act. 

In 1975, a task fo'ce appointed by then Commissioner of Education Terrell 
Bell issued recommendations for providing special language instruction to LEP 
students, as required under the Supreme Court's Lau decision. These task force 
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recommendations, subsequently published by the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) as 
the "Lau remedies," did not specifically mandate bilingual education, but they 
encouraged local school districts to implement bilingual education programs 
whenever feasible; this instructional approach was only one of the possible 
remedies noted by the Supreme Court in the Lau decision. The "Lau remedies" 
also recommended that LEP students should receive instruction about their 
native cultures, an issue not addressed by the Court in its Uiu decision. 
Local school dirtricts were required to demonstrate that they had some kind of 
effective instructional program for LEP students or risk losing their Federal 
funds. Although the "Lau remedies" were never formally promulgated into regu- 
lations, OCR negotiated compliance agreements with over 500 local school dis- 
tricts based on these remedies since 1975. 

Subsequently, in 1980, then Secretary of Education Shirley Hufstedler 
issued proposed Lau regulations to replace the "Lau remedies." These proposed 
regulations were controversial because they wou'd have required local school 
districts to teach LEP students in their native languages. Critics of the Lau 
regulations contended that they were too presciiptive in specifying identifi- 
cation and assessment procedures as well as instructional approaches for use 
with LEP students. Because of the subsequent and substantial controversy over 
the proposed regulations, Secretary of Education Terrell Bell withdrew them in 
1982. Since that time, no substitute regulations have been proposed; and 
therefore, the 1975 "Lau remedies" theoretically remain in effect. During the 
same time that Federal education policymakers were responding to the Lau deci- 
sion, however, they were also developing the Federal bilingual education pro- 
gram under title VII of ESEA. 
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Limiting the Target Population 

During the 1984 reauthorization of the Bilingual Education Act, the Ad- 
ministration proposed limiting program eligibility to children whose usual 
language is not English. Differing estimates oy ED and bilingual researchers 
of the number of limited English-proficient school-aged children range from 1.2 
million to 3.6 million. Estimates of the number of children within this 
category whose usual language is not English are much smaller, ranging from 
700^000 to 1.6 million. Thus, this proposed revision would have limited the 
number of children who would be eligible to participate in the pngram. It- is 
diff icult to determine how proficiency relates to one's "uf al M language. 
Language-minority children could learn enough English to speak it as their 
"usual" language, but those same children may not be able to read, write, and 
comprehend effectively in either English or their native language. A strict 
interpretation of "usual" may limit the eligibility for title VII to programs 
seiving recent immigrants, eliminating programs serving second and third gen- 
eration native-born children who are not proficient in English. According to 
the National Center for Education Statistics, neither language usage nor 
parent-rated English-speaking skills identity language-minority children wit'i 
special educational needs related to English proficiency. Of the children 
tested as limited Engl ish-prjf ic lent in the 1978 Children's English and Serv- 
ices Study (CESS), 56 percent were reported by their parents to speak English 
as their usual language. Nearly 3 out of 5 children rated by their parents as 
speaking English very well or well, tested as lacking the understanding and 
rpeaking skills, as well as the reading and writing skills, needed to succeed 
in school programs designed for majority English-speaking children. 

On the other hand, proponents of the Administration's position argue that 
necessarily limited funds should be concentrated on those children most in need 
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of assistance. Further, they argue that children whose usual language is 
English would be best served by participation in more general compensatory 
education programs, ralher than those under the Bilingjal Education Acc. 
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VIII. IMPACT AID PROGRAMS UNDER PUBLIC LAWS 81-874 AND 81-815: 

FIN/.JCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL EDUCATION ACENCIES IN AREAS 
AFFECTED BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 

, SUMMARY OF PROCRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The Impact Aid programs operate under companion pieces of legislation: 
P.L. 81-874 and P.L. 81-815. PubUc Law 81-874, re lating to the maintenance 
and operation of school facilities, provides financial assistance to local 
school districts in areas where enrollments and local revenues are adversely 
affected by Federal activities. These areas are defined by law to include 
military bases, government offices, Indian lands, and low-rent, public housing. 
Public Law 81-815, relating to the c onstruction of school facilities, proviaes 
financial assistance to compensate school districts for the cost of providing 
adequate schools for federally connected children ( 1-e . f Indian children and 
children whose parents live and/or work on Federal property or are in the 
uniformed services). 



Public Law 81-874 



The Impact Aid program under P.L. 81-874 provides financial assistance 
primarily through formula grants to local school districts in federally 
affected areas (i.e., areas in which the Federal Covernm e n t owns property 
thereby reducing local tax income for school purposes, or areas in which a 
Federal activity or project results in an increased number of children to be 
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educated by the local school district). These funds are used by local school 
districts for their general maintenance and operating expenses, with one 
exception — some Impact Aid funds must be used for programs designed to meet the 
special educational needs of federally connected handicapped students* U (By 
contrast, most other Federal education assistance is categorical in nature and 
must be used for a specific program purpose; e.g.. Federal grants under chapter 
1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act must be applied toward the 
education of disadvantaged children residing in low-income school attendance 
areas, i.e., school attendance zones with relatively high numbers or propor- 
tions of children from poor families). P.L. 81-874 distributed $645,975,000 in 
FY 1986 to approximately 3,100 school districts — almost one out of every 4 in 
the Nation. These Impact Aid payments were made on the basis of 2 million 
federally connected children (i.e., Indian children and children whose parents 
live and/or work on Federal property or are in the uniformed services) out of a 
total national public school enrollment of approximately 40 million. In ad- 
dition, P.L. 81-874 provides assistance to local scnool districts for the 
repair of school facilities damaged by a natural disaster like a flood, hur- 
ricane, etc. 

Public Lac 81-815 

The Impact Aid program under P.L. 81-815 provides financial assistance 
usually through direct grants to local school districts in federally ah'cted 
areas. These funds are used by local school districts to construct and repair 



1/ The additional Imps Aid funds over aid above the basic per pupil 
entitlement received for feo 1 ly connected handicapped students must be used 
by local school districts foi ne support of programs or projects designed to 
meet the special educational needs of these students. 
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urgently needed school facilities for federally connected children. Construc- 
tion assistance necessitated by major natural disasters is also provided 
through this program. P.L. 81-815 distributed $16,750,000 in FY 1986 to school 
districts for the support of approximately 18 new or on-going school construe- 
tion projects. 

Expansion of t he Impact Aid Programs 

The Impact Aid programs unotr P.L. 81-374 and P.L. 81-815 were enacted in 
1950, officially establishing a Federal policv for assisting schoo l districts 
that were financially burdened as a result of existing, new, or expanded Fede- 
lal activities or projects (e.g., dams, mill tary bases, etc.). (It should be 
noted that there were ad hoc appropriations for this purpose dating from World 
War II.) The two principal reasor for the enactment of this legislation were 
that Federal ownership of properly within a local school district reduces local 
tax income for schcjl purposes, and a Federal project or activity frequently 
results in a., increased number of children to be educated by the local school 
district (H. Reot. 2287, 81st Congress). 

The primary focus of the Impac; Aid programs at that time was to respond 
to increases in the school-age populations xn centers of defense production and 
near military installations. Since th.n, the provisions of the programs have 
been expanded to include additional compensation io districts for certain 
children residing rn Indian lands (1958) as well as on certain feder*Uy subsi- 
dized, low-r2nt, public housing properties (1974). 

From the inception of these two programs, total Impact Aid expenditures 
increased from $104 million in FY 1950 to a high of 0v er $800 million in FY 
1980, in current dollar terms (i.e., not adjusted for price level changes). 
This increase resulted primarily from the extension of program eligibility to 
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additional types of federally connected chil 'ren, expansion of the definition 
of eligible "Federal property" in authorizing legislation, and increased ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary education. In FY 1Q81, however, total 
Impact Aid appropriations began to decline from their FY 1J80 level, largely as 
a result of budgetary limitations enrcted in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1901 (P.L. 97-35). Although total Impact Aid appropriations have gradu- 
ally increased since FY 1983 to the current FY 1987 funding level of $717.5 
mill' on, they have not reached the FY 1980 funding-level high. 

Section 3 of Pubic Law 81-874 

Th- Section 3 program of P.L. 81-874 accounted for over 90 percent of the 
total Impact Aid appropriations fc* FY 1986. (See app« idix for a description 
of the various sections under P.L. 81-874 and P.L. 81-815.) Local school 
districts are eligible to receive tection 3 assistance if they enroll at least 
400 federally connected children or if at least 3 percent of their total number 
of students in average daily attendance are federally connected children. Sach 
school district's section 3 payment representi e percentage of its local con- 
tribution rat e, which is defined as the average amount of current educational 
expenditures derived from local tevenuc sources. The authorized payment rate 
for section 3(a) children (children of parents who live and work on Federal 
property or are in the uniformed services, and children residing on Indian 
lands) ranges from 30 percent to 100 percent (125 percent for Indian children). 
The authorized payment rate for students classified as section 3(b) children 
(children of parents who live or work on Federal property or are in the unifor- 
med services) is 1.5 percent to 17 percent of the school district's local 
contribution rate. The authorized payment rates, in recent years, have bee.i 
establir ed by the appropriations committees. The higher rates for section 
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3(a) children reflect the fact that their parents live and work on Federal 
property, which is not subject to local taxation; the lower rates for secion 
3(b) stidents reflect the fact that their parents live or work on such non-tax- 
able Federal property, resulting in less of a local revenue loss since presuma- 
bly either the residence or place of employment is subject to local taxation. 
In addition, for military and Indian handicapped children, the authorized 
payment rate is increased by 50 percent if the local school district is provid- 
ing a school program deiigned to meet Lhe special educational and related 
services needs of such students. 

The Impact Aid programs are administered by the Division of Impact Aid in 
the U.S. Department of Education. Local school districts apply directly to the 
U.S. Department of Education for Impact Aid assistance. 

A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Over the years, the Impact Aid programs have been the object of much 
debate and numerous legislative proposals and amendments. This section pro- 
vides a brief legislative history of the Impact Aid programs fiom 1950 to pres- 
ent, with a primary focus* on the period beginning in 1974 . The history 
includes only major, substantive amendments tt^at were enacted, as opposed to 
minor technical amendments to these companion pieces of legislation and 
legislative proposals that were not enacted. 

As originally enacted in 1950, the Impact Aid programs were authorized for 
3 years to provide Federal financial assistance under four circumstances: (1) 
local school districts in which the Federal Governmer* had acquired (since 
P38) substantial real estate property that was ■- txempt, thus reducing 
local tax income for school purposes; (2) local school districts providing a 
free public education for substantial number* of federally connected students; 
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(3) local school districts adversely affected by sudden and substantial 
incraases in enrollments by federally connected students; and (4) payments to 
other Federal agencies for the operation of schools for federally connected 
students where local scnool districts could not provide a free public education 
ITor them — usually schools on military bases. 

While the basic structure and purpose of the Impact Aid programs have 
remained intact since their enactment in 1950, the programs have been fre- 
quently amended. The effect of these amendments, with certa.n exceptions, has 
bem to increase the number of local school districts receiving Impact Aid 
payments and the amounts of those payments. Over the 20 years ( 1953 through 
1973) that followed the initial 3-year authorisation of these two programs, 
Congress revised the original legislation to permit children of parents in the 
uniformed services and Indian children to be consideied as "federally con- 
nected." The definition of what constitutes "Federal property" was also expan- 
ded to include low-rent public housing property. These amendments increased 
the number of federally connected students that could be counted 
Tor -he purpose of calculating Impact Aid payments under P.L. 81-874 and 
P.L. 81-815. 

Th«. metnod for determining the local contribution rate (LCR) u^s modified 
by establishing minimum LCRs equa 1 ne-half the State average per pupil 

expenditure and one-half the national average per pupil expenditures as alter- 
natives to the comparable district method for computing LCRs. In addition, 
Congress revised P.L. 81-874 a number of times regard-ng the method for deter- 
mining comparable districts. These amendments increased the local contribution 
rates of some school districts for the purpose of ^iculating Impact Aid pay- 
ments under P.L. 81-874. 
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The eligibility requirements for participation in the p.L. 81-874 program 
were also lowereJ during this 20-year period prior to 1974, Specifically, 
Congress established minimum requirements of 400 federally connected students 
or three percent of the total average daily attendance comprised of federally 
connected students, whichever is less, for school districts to be eligible for 
Impact Aid assistance. The effect of these amendments was to make larger 

.tool districts with fewer federally connected students eligible for Impact 
Aid payments under P.L. 81-874. 

Congress also revised P.L. 81-874 to discontinue deducting from Impact A- d 
payments the payments made by other Federal agencies to school districts to 
compensate for local property tax losses resulting from Federal property owner- 
ship. The effect of this amendment was to increase the Impact Aid payments 
under section 2 of p.L. 81-874 for some school districts. 

By contrast, over this same period, Congress established more stringent 
eligibility criteria for receipt of school construction assistance under P.L. 
81*815, and reduced the amounts that the Federal Government would pay under 
this prcgram. These amendments reduced the Federal share of the cost of const- 
ructing school facilities for section 3(b) students and explicitly stated that 
the school construction program would provide financial assistance only for 
federally connected students that were "unhoused" — students for whom minimum 
school facilities were not available. This reflected a significant change from 
the original legislation, which referred to the construction of "complete 
school facilifeS." 

Perhaps the most extensive reforms to the Impact Aid programs were enacted 
in the Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93~380. A significant feature of the 
1974 amendments was the introduction of the "tier sy^em," which was intended 
to direct the way section 3 payments under p.L. 81-874 were to be prorated 
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(among entitlements based on different types of federally connected pupils), 
when the program was less than fully funded, and to ensure that payments would 
be made on behalf of children residing in low-rent housing properties. 
(Althoush low-rent housing children had previously been eligible for funding, 
special earmarking of appropriations was necessary to make these payments; 
through 1974, no appropriations had been made available for low-rent public 
housing payments.) It should be noted that in recent years the tier system has 
not been used by the appropriations committees. 

Under previous law, local school districts were authorized to receive 
section 3 payments equal to 100 percent of their local contribution rates for 
all section 3(a) students, and 50 percent of their local contribution rates for 
all section 3(b) students. By contrast, P.L. 93-380 established 3 subcatego- 
ries of section 3(a) students and 4 subcategories of section 3(b) students with 
different maximum authorized -ayment rates. That is, these subcategories were 
assigned specific percentages of the school district's local contribution rate, 
percentages that were intended to reflect the degree of Federal burden on the 
local school district posed by each type of federally connected student for 
whom the school district was providing a free public education. School dis- 
tricts having 25 percent or more section 3(* students in average daily attend- 
ance—or "Super A" districts, however, continued to receive payments equal to 
100 percent of their local contribution rates for all section 3(a) students. 
In addition to reducing the percentage of local contribution rate used in 
calculating certain types of section 3 payments, the 1974 amendments excluded 
from eligibility under section 3 any students whose parents were employed on 
Federal property located i a State other than that in which the local school 
district was located. 
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Although previous law since 1958 had extended Impact Aid assistance to 
Indian children, they were generally classified as section 3(b) children for 
purposes of calculating i mpac t Aid payments because they usually lived with 
parents residing on tax-exempt Indian lands who were not employed on Federal 
ptoperty. However, because Indian children's parents earned their livelihood 
xrom farming or other work on the reservations, there was frequently no non- 
Federal place of employment. Thus, very Uttle local revenue could be raised 
to support the cost of providing these children a free public education. For 
these reasons the Education Amendments of 1974 provided that all children 
residing on Indian lands be classified as section 3(a) students and that local 
school districts receive section 3 payments equal to 100 percent of their local 
contribution rates for these children. 

The 1974 amendments also prohibited States from counting Impact Aid pay- 
ments as local revenues in determining a local school district's share in a 
State educational aid program. However, the 1974 legislation added a waiver to 
this prohibition for States that have a program to equalize educational expend- 
itures among local school districts within the State. 

Another significant feature of the 1974 amendments was the inclusion of 4 
hold-harmless provisions to limit reductions in Jmpact Aid payments. In addi- 
tion to a general hold-harmless that applies to any reductions in section 3 
payments under P.L. 81-874, 3 specific hold-harmless provisions were included 
to limit payment reductions effected by the 1974 amendments related to out- 
of-county and out-of-State section 3(b) students, low-rent public housing 
children, and specific military base closings. 

The Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561, readjusted the "tier sys- 
tem" established by the 1974 legislation. These amendments reduced the Impact 
Aid amounts to be paid for certain subcategories of federally connected 
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students, and relaxed the constraints of the tier system in determining 
appropriations for section 3. P. I. 95-561 also lowered the eligibility for 
"Super A" status from 25 percent to 20 percent of tot-1 average daily at- 
tendance comprised of section 3(a) students* Further, the 1978 legislation 
provided that military section 3(b) students be treated as section 3(a) 
students for purposes of calculating section 3 payments under P.L. 81-874. 

The Education Amendments of 1978 also repealed the section 3(b) absorption 
provision that required local school districts to absorb the educational ex- 
penditures for some of their ?ction 3(b) students when the total number of 
section 3(b) children was less than 10 percent of the school district's total 
average daily attendance, or where financial dependency on section 3(b) funds 
was less than 25 percent of the school district's total current expenditures. 
In addition, P.L. 95-561 extended the hold-harmless provisions established by 
the education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) that limited reductions in sec- 
tion 3 payments related to specific military base closings and out-of-State and 
out-of-county section 3(b) students, but let expire the hold-harmless provision 
related to low-rent public housing students as well as the general hold- 
harrrless that applied to any reductions in section 3 payments. The 1978 
amendments also modified the maximum authorized payment rates that are used to 
determine school construction payments to conform to the percentages used to 
calculate section 3 payments. 

The Education Amendments of 1978 authorized a rtudy of the Impact Aid 
program under P.L. 81-874. The study was to include an evaluation and review 
of the equity of the funding structure, the relative benefits of program assis- 
tance, and ways in which federally impacted school districts could be helped in 
meeting their educational needs. The study was to be completed by December 
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The next major legislative reforms to the Impact Aid programs were enacted 
under the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35. P<L . 97-35 
transferred budget responsibility and unding under P.L. 81-874 for section 6 
(military) schools to the Department of Defense; administrative authority for 
section 6 schools, however, remained with the Division of Impact Aid *n the 
Department of Education. Importantly, the 1981 legislation provided for a 
3-year phaseout of section 3(b) payments beginning in FY 1982, with no payments 
authorized for FY 1984. P.L. 97-35 also established a "minimum payment" pro- 
vision for sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) of $5,000 per local school district that was 
applied from FY 1982 through FY 1984. Consequently, an estimated 1,700 school 
districts became ineligible to receive Impact Aid assistance under section 3 of 
P.L. 81-874 because their projected "payments" were n^t greater than $5,000 in 
fiscal years 1982 through 1984. In addition, P.L. 97-35 eliminated funding for 
FY 1982 through FY 1984 for payments to local school districts experiencing 
sudden and substantial increases in attendance due to U.S. activities (section 
4 of P.L. 81-874). 

More recently, the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act Technical 
Amendments Act of 1983, P.L. 98-211, modified the way Hawaii was treated for 
purposes of calculating its section 3 payments under P.L. 81-874. Specifi- 
cally, Hawaii's 7 administrative districts are treated as separate school dis- 
tricts, but Hawaii's section 3 payments COu ld not be more than 110 percent of 
what its payments „ 0 uld have been if Hawaii had been treated as 1 large school 
district for fiscal years 1984 through 1986. This payment ( ap is no longer in 
effect beginning with FY 1987. 

Currently both Impact Aid programs are authorized through FY 1988 under 
title HI of the Education Amendments of 1984, p.L. 98-511. P.L. 98-511 au- 
thorizes the continuation of section 3(b) payments through FY 1988; as 
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previously discussed, these payments under P.L. 81-874 were be phased out by 
the end of FY 1984 under provisions of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, as amended (P.L. 97-35). 

Total authorizations for appropriations under the Education Amendments of 

1984 for the combined Impact Aid programs are $780 and $800 million for FY 1987 
and FY 1988, respectively. (No specific authorizations are set for individ- 
ual sections of either Impact Aid program.) While all sections of P.L. 81-874 
are extended through FY 1988, no funds are authorized to be appropriated for FY 

1985 through FY 1988 for the purpose of making payments to local school dis- 
tricts experiencing decreases in federally connected students due to decreases 
in Federal activities (section 3(e) of P.L. 8i-874) 2/ , and to school districts 
experiencing sudden and substantial increases in federally connected attendance 
resulting from U.S. activities (section 4 of P.L. 81-874). All remaining sec- 
tions of P.L. 81-874 are authorized at "such sums as may be necessary" within 
tht limits of the total authorization ceilings for the combined Impact Aid 
programs stated above. While sections 3(a) and 6 of P.L. 81-874 are perm- 
anently authorized, section 2 (payments in lieu of taxes) and section 7 (disas- 
ter assistance), which were reauthorized through FY 1985 by the Department of 

u fense Authorization Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-94), would have expired at the end 
of FY 1985 if they had not been reauthorized under the Education Amendments of 
1984. 



7/ Decreases in the number of federally connected students may result in 
sudden and substantial decreases in P.L. 81-874 monies to the affected school 
districts. Yet, many of these school districts are dependent upon these monies 
for meeting pre-existing contractual obligations and fixed costj, such as 
teacher contract? bus transportat ion agreement s , etc. Consequently, an 
unanticipated (^crease in federally ccnrected students may result in a budget 
shortfall for these adversely affected school districts, even though the number 
of pupils may have also significantly declined. 
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These 1984 amendments added 2 new provisions to P.L. 81-874. First, in 
the case of a Federal overpayment to a local school district und«r section 2 of 
the law for any fiscal year after 1976, the Secretary of Education is prohib- 
ited from requiring, or subtracting from current Impact Aid payments, more than 
10 percent of the amount of overpayment to a school district in any fiscal 
year. The second provision prevents the Secretary, when approoriations are 
insufficient to fully fund all provisions of P.L. 81-874, fr prorating d.e., 
reducing) additional payments made to local school districts under section 3 
(d)(2)(B) to enable them to provide a level of education that is equivalent to 
that provided by comparable school districts u . their States. Further, these 
amendments removed the minimum eligibility criterion of at least 10 federally 
connected students for local school districts to receive Impact Aid assistance 
under P.L. 81-874. 

In addition, the Education Amendments of 1984 added a new subsection to 
section 3 of P.L. 81-874: any school district whose boundaries are coterminous 
with the boundaries of a military installation and which is not eligible for 
additional section 3(d)(2)(B), payments is guaranteed 100 percent of its maximum 
authorized payment under section 3(a). 

While all sections of P.L. 81-815 are currently extended through FY 1988 
under the Education Amendments of 1984, previously sections 5(a)(2) and 5(a)(3) 
(relating to 3(b) students) and section 16 (disaster assistance) had been 
allowed to expire September 30, 1983. Sections 5(a)(1), 8, 9, 10, and 14 are 
permanently authorized and thus do not require new authorizing legislation. 

Authorizations for appropriations for all sections of P.L. 81-815 are 
"such sums as may be necessary" through FY 1988; however, even though these 
authorizations are "indefinite," they are in fact limited by the total 
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authorization ceilings established by the Education Amendments of 1984 for the 
combined Impact Aid programs discussed previously. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

The allocation formula for distributing Impact Aid funds in particularly 
complex, involving many subcomponents for each major formula component. The 
Impact Aid programs provide financial assistance to public elementary and 
secondary school districts in federally affected areas for 2 types of burden: 
(1) the removal, through Federal acquisition, of real estate property from the 
local tax rolls, thus reducing local tax income for school purposes, (section 
2), and (2) the cost of educating students who either live on Federal property 
or who are connected with a Federal activity (section 3). 

Section 2 of P.L. 81-874 

Local school districts are compensated under section 2 of P.L. 81-874 for 
the loss of tax income due to Federal ownership of real estate property in the 
district (making the property non-taxable). Under section 2, a local school 
district is eligible for compensation n the Secretary of Education deter- 
mines: 

(1) the Federal Government owns property in the school district 
that was acquired after 1938 and that had an assessed value 
at the t'me of Federal acquisition of 10 percent or more of 
the assessed value of all real property in the district; 

(2) the acquisition placed a substantial and continued financial 
burden on the local school district; and 
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(3) the local school district is not being substantially compen- 
sated for the loss in property tax revenue from Federal ownrr- 
ship by increases in local property or other tax revenue due 
to Federal activities carried on with respect to the Federal 
property . 

Section 2 payments are made directly to school districts for the current fiscal 
year where they are usually combined witn State, local and other funds that are 
used for general maintenance and operation expenses. 

Sectun 3 of P.L. 81-874 

Section 3 of P.L. 81-874 authorizes direct payments to local school dis- 
tricts on a per pupil basis for the cost of providing a free public education 
for children of parents who live and/or work on Federal property or are in the 
uniformed services. These children are classified under 2 broad categories: 
section 3(a) students, children living on Federal property with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property or in the uniformed services; and section 3(b) 
students, children whose parents live or wor on Federal property or arc in the 
uniformed services. 

Under section 3, per pupil payments vary depending upon: (1) whether or 
not the child's parent lives and/or works on Federal property as defined by 
law; (2) which method is selected by the local school district to calculate how 
much its local contribution rate is; 3/ and (3) «hat percentage of the local 
school district's total average daily attendance is made up of children who are 
federally connected. In addition, section 3(d)(2)(B) authorizes the Secretary 
of Education to make additional payments on a discretionary basis to a schocl 



3/ The local contribution rate (LCfO is defined by law as the average 
amount of current educational expenditures derived from local (as opposed to 
Federal or State) revenue sources. 
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district that could not otherwise provide a level of education equivalent to 
that provided by comparable school districts in its State, if at least 50 
percent of the school district's total average daily attendance is comprised of 
federally connected students. With minor exceptions, local school districts 
are not required to use their section 3 payments for specific purposes; these 
paymet ts may be combined with other revenues and used for general maintenance 
and operation expenses. 

A local school district's section 3 payment is derived from the number of 
felerally connected students multiplied by a percentage of the school dis- 
trict's local contribution rate (LCR). These percentages are calculated to 
approximate the portion of the LCR lost to a school district as a result of 
each type of student's Federal connection. 

SecLion 3 payments to local school district* are the product of 3 calcu- 
lations : 

(1) The school district's local contribution rate is multiplied by 
the percentage assigned to the specific type of federally 
connected student; 

(2) The product of this calculation is then multiplied by the total 
number of federally connected students of this type in average 
daily attendance in the school district; and 

(3) The product of these 2 preceding calculations is then multiplied 
by the various reduction factors required by authorizing legisla- 
tion and/or specified by appropriations legislation. (For example, 
in FY 1987 local school districts having at least 15 percent but 
less than 20 percent of their total average daily attendance com- 
prised of section 3(a) students, are to receive 75 percent of their 
maximum authorized payments; however, the FY 1987 LCR for these 
school districts cannot exceed 105 percent of their FY 1986 LCR.) 

Local school districts have the option of selecting 1 of 3 possible meth- 
ods for determining their local contribution rates. They may choose an LCR 
equal to one-half the national average per pupil expenditure, or an LCR equal 
to one-halt their State's average per pupil expenditure, or an LCR equal to 
one-half 'he average per pupil expenditure of 10 general 1> comparable school 
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districts in their State, ^hen selecting the third LCR option, local school 
districts have some flexibility (defined by program regulations) in choosing 
the criteria upon which to base their comparability with other school districts 
in their State. School districts in relatively low educational spending States 
generally tend to select an LCR equal to one-half the natior-d average per pu- 
pil expenditure; those in relatively high educational spending States usually 
choose * LCR equal to one-half their State's average per pupil expenditure or 
one-half the average per pupil expenditure of 10 generally comparable school 
districts in their State. 

In the 1970s, as some States attempted to provide equal educational treat- 
ment for all school children in the State irrespective of the differerc levels 
of local school district wealth. Impact Aid payments disbursed directly to lo- 
cal school districts could potentially disrupt. State efforts to provide aqual 
treatment for all pupils. Some State statutes "equalize" State education aid 
to local school districts by providing per pupil aid in an inverse relationship 
to the local school district's per pupi 1 wealth. The maximum amount of per 
pupil aid is paid to the low wealth school districts, and the minimum amount of 
per pupil aid, or no State education aid, is paid to high wealth school dis- 
tricts. If the State's equalization program meets the standards (defined by 
regulation) of the Impact Aid program under P.L. 81-874, the State may con- 
sider Impact. Aid payments as local revenue and thus reduce State education aid 
to federally impacted school districts by a specified percentage. However, 
before a State may take this action, the U.S. Department of Education must 
approve this specific application of its education aid equalization program, 
and the respective State legislature must enact legislation that allows the 
State education agency to consider Impact Aid payments in calculating State 
education aid payments to federally impacted school districts. 
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The Tier System 

It should be noted that if appropriations are insufficient rj fully fund 

Impact Aid payments, section 5(c) of P.L. 81-874 provides for the application 

of a 3-part "tier system," or distributional payment formula. The 3 tiers of 

this payment formula are applied successively; that is, first Impact Aid funds 

are distributed via tier I, then via tier II, and finally any ^.saining funds 

are Jistributed via tier III, However, as described further below, this system 

has been by-passed in appropriations legislation for recent years. This "tier 

system" is briefly described below: 

Tier I- 25 percent payment of all section 3(a) and 3(b) maximum 

authorised payments, 100 percent payment for all section 2 
maximum authorized payLients; 

Tier II- an additional 63 to 65 percent payment of section 3(a) max- 



imum authorized payments and an additional 28 to 32 percent 
payment of section 3(b) maximum authorized payments, except 
section 3(a) school districts having 20 percent or more of 
their total average daily attendance comprised of federally 
connected students receive r additional 7 r percent payment of 
section 3(a) and 3(b) military maximum autuorized payments; 



Tier III-any remaining funds appropriated for sections 2, 3, and A are 
distributed among these sections in proportion to the amounts 
of unpaid maximum authorized payments under each section. 

The tit»r II payments are authorized under 2 steps. The first step author- 
izes payment through 65 percent of the maximum authorized payments. The second 
step authorize payment of the remaining 35 percent o f maximum authorized pay- 
ments at the discretion of the Appropriations Committees, provided that no lo- 
cal school district receives less than 90 percent of its previous year's sec- 
tion 3 payment. In addition, no payments may be made under tiers II or III 
until all payments are made unoer tier I. Further, tier II payments less than 
65 percent of the maximum authorized payments are not allowed inder authorizing 
legislation. 
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From FY 1976 through FY 1978, Impact Aid appropriations for school main- 
tenance and operations were adequate to fund 100 percent of maximum authorized 
payments under tiers I and II. Beginning in FY 1979, however, appropriations 
were no longer sufficient to fund 100 percent of the first 2 tiers. Conse- 
quently, the appropriations legislation began to modify the payment require- 
ments in subsequent fiscal years, reducing section 3(b) payments while fully 
funding most of the section 3(a) payments. The significance of the tier system 
has declined since FY 1981; while it remains in place, it has not been used to 
distribute Impact Aid funds under P.L. 81-87* in the past 5 fiscal years. 
Instead, the annual appropriations legislation has specified how Impact Aid 
payments under P.L. 81-874 are to be allocated. 

Distribution of Sccti ' o 3 Funds Under Current Law 

Currently, under the continuing resolution making appropriations fo^- 
FY 1987 for Department of Education programs, P.L. 99-500, section 3(a) funds 
are to be allocated at 100 percent of maximum authorized payments for those 
school districts where section 3(a) students comprise 20 percent or more of the 
total average daily attendance, as long as the FY 1987 per pupil payments do 
not exceed 105 pt -ent of the FY 1986 per pupil r^yroents. Payments to these 
school districts on oehalf of children residing in federally subsidized low- 
rent housing are to be made at 15 percent of maximum authorized payments. 

For those school districts where section 3(a) fudents comprise at least 
15 percent but less than 20 percent of the total average daily attendance, 
section 3(a) funds are to be allocated at 75 percent of maximum authorized 
payments; however, the FY 1987 LCR for these school districts cannot exceed 105 
percent of the FY 1986 LCR. Payments to these school districts on behalf of 
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children residing in federally subsidized low-rent housing are to be made 
at 11,25 percent of maximum authorized payments* 

The section 3(a) funds remaining after these first 2 groups of school 
districts are paid are to be distributed on the basis of eligible students 
among those school districts where section 3(a) students comprise less than 15 
percent of the total average daily attendance. For this third group of school 
districts, payments are to be based on the FY 1987 LCR; no cap is placed on the 
FY 1987 LCR for these school districts. 

Under P.*.. 99-500, section 3(b) funds are to be allocated at 60 percent of 
maximum authorized payr^nts for those school districts where section 3(b) stu- 
dents comprise 20 r r more of the total average daily attendance. All 
section 3(b) p' re to be based upon the FY 1987 LCR, and no cap is 
placed on the ^ .e increases in LCRs for these school districts. The 
remaining section 3(b) funds after the first group of section 3(b) districts 
are paid are to be distributed on the basis of eligible students among those 
school districts where section 3(b) students comprise less than 20 percent of 
the total average daily attendance. 

In addition, P.L. 99-500 presides that $10 million be set aside for sec- 
tion 3(d)(2)(B) payments t:» section 3(a) school districts. Section 3(d)(2)(B) 
provides for supplementary Impact Aid payments to school districts having 50 
percent of their total average daily attendance comprised of federally con- 
nected children, if these school districts are otherwise unable to provide a 
level of education equal to that in generally comparable districts in their 
State. Further, the 5-percent increase limitation on section 3(a) payments 
(i.e., FY 1987 per pupil payments cannot exceed 105 percent of the FY 1986 per 
pupil payments) does not apply to school districts that are eligible for addi- 
tional funds under section 3(d)(2)(B). 
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Distribution of P.L. 81-815 Funds 

P.L. 81-815 provides financial assistance, usually in the form of direct 
grants, to help compensate local school districts for the cost of providing 
adequate school facilities for federally connected students when enrollment and 
the availability of revenues from local sources have been adversely affected by 
Federal activities. Under P.L. 81-815, grant payments op behalf of section 
3(a) studenis range from 90 to 100 percent of the average per pupil cost of 
constructing school facilities in the State in which the school district is 
located times the number of 3(a) students in average daily attendance; school 
construct on grant payments on behalf of section 3(b; children range from 40 to 
50 percent of such cost times the number of 3(b) students in average daily 
attendance. 

While appropriations fr^m 1950 to 1967 were sufficient to provide finan- 
cial assistance to all eligible school districts requesting school construc- 
tion funds under P.L. 81-815, appropriations since 1968 have been below the 
amounts needed to fund all qualified applicants. When appropriations are 
sufficient to fund all eligible projects, the statute establishes a funding 
priority order: disaster assistance under section 16 s provided first; then 
school construction funds are provided for sections 9, 10, U(a), and U(b) 
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in proportion to the maximum authorized payments for each section. 4/ Sub- 
sequently, sections 5, 8, and 14(c) are funded. 5/ 

With recent appropriations for the school construction program having been 
substantially below the amounts needed to fund all qualified applicants, school 
construction assistance unde. P.L. 81-815 has been directed to those school 
districts where Federal activities are causing the gr^ e! , L losses of local tax 
income or the largest increases in numbers of federally conmcted chi'dren to 
be educated. In contrast to the priorities established in th* authorizing 
legislation, sections 10, 14(a), and U(b) have been funded at levels spec, 
fied by Congress through appropriations legislation and under priorities set by 
the Administration through regu^.c ions , with the balance of the funds used for 
sections 5 and 14(c) . 

Priority rankings intended to reflect relative urgency of need have been 
prescribed in regulations by the Secretary of Education in an attempt to ensure 
a systematic distribution f funds among applicants when appropriations are in- 
sufficient to fund all applications. 6/ Two factors are used to establish 

tij Section 9 provides school construction assistance to school districts 
experiencing increased numbers of federally connected students for a temporary 
period of time; section 10 provides school facilities for children who reside 
on Federal property where school dif'ricts are legally prevented from spending 
State or local funds for the education of federally connected children; and 
sections 14(a) and 14(b) provide school construction grants to school districts 
that ar<i comprised mainly of Indian lands or that provide a free public 
education to a substantial number of children who reside on Indian lands. 

\! Section 5 provides construction assistance to school districts experi- 
encing an increase in the number of children residing on Federal property 
and/or with a parent employed on Federal property; section 8 provides supple- 
mentary funding to school districts that cannot finance the non-Federal portion 
of a school construction project or to school districts whose grant-supported 
projects have been adversely affected by a natural disaster; and section 14(c) 
provides construction assistance to school districts that ar e comprised mainly 
of Federal lands and that have a substantial number of pupils wheje parents 
live ind/or work on federally subsidized low-rent housing properties. 

/ School Construction Regulations for implementing p.L. 81-815. 34 CFR 
221. Subpart B. 
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these priority rankings: the percent of total student membership in the school 
district comprised of federally connected students, and the percent of total 
stuient membership without "minimum school facilities," as determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with State and local education agencies. Highest 
priority applicants are funded first, and the priority rankings of approved 
applications awaiting funding are reordered periodically by Department of Edu- 
cation officials in the Division of Impact Aid as new higher priority applica- 
tions are filed. Therefore, a particular project's ranking may change several 
times before it is funded, and some projects may never be funded if appropria- 
tions remain insufficient to fund all applications. Applicant soiool districts 
remain on a waiting list until funded, as long as they continue to meet eligi- 
bility requirements; they are not required to renew their applications. 

For fiscal year 1987 school construction activities, P.L. 99-500 provides 
$22.5 million; $9.25 million is earma-ked for awards under section 10, $9.25 
million is available for awards under sections 14(a) and U(b), and $4 million 
is specified to\ grants under section? 5 and 14(c). 

PROCRAh FUNDING HISTORY 

The following tables and graphs present the appropriations since 1965 for 
the school maintenance and operations program under P.L. 81-87A and for the 
school construction program under P.L. 81-815. 
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The Impact Aid Program For General Operations And Maintenance Payments, P.L 81-874 
Appropriations History For Fiscal Years 1966-1987, In Current And Estimated 
Constant Dollars, But In Terms Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) Only 

Fiscal P L 61-674 Percentage Change Percentage Change 

Year Appropriation From Previous Year From Previous Year 

(in thousands of (current dollars) (constant dollars) 

current dollars) 



1 966 


tool) nnn 
SJoo, UUU 






1967 


$416,200 


7 3% 


0 5X 


'.£68 


$507,165 


21 9X 


14 2X 


1969 


$505 900 


"0 2% 




1970 


$505^400 


-0 IX 


-7 6X 


1971 


$536,066 


6. IX 


-1 5X 


1972 


$592, 560 


10 5X 


4 IX 


1973 


$635,495 


7 2X 


0.2X 


1974 


$574, 416 


-9. 6X 


-15 IX 


1975 


$636,016 


10. 7X 


2 IX 


1976 


$664,000 


7 5X 


-1 9X 


Transition Quarter 


$70,000 


na 


na 


1977 


$766,000 


12 3X 


2 9X 


1976 


$775,000 


0 9X 


-5 7X 


1979 


$786,000 


1 4X 


-5 3X 


1980 


$792,000 


0 6X 


-7.7X 


1981 


$706,750 


-10. 8X 


-18 3X 


1962 


$436,600 


-38 2X 


-43 3X 


1963 


$540,200 


23 7X 


lb IX 


1964 


$565,000 


4 6X 


-1 2X 


1965 


$675,000 


19 5X 


12 5X 


1966 


$645,975 


-4 3X 


-8 9X 


1987 


$695,000 


7 6X 


4 6X 


Net change, 1966 to 




79 IX 


-58 6X 



Note The price index used is the ( f lxedweight ) deflator for State and local government 
purchases of services, received from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, Department of 
Commerce, on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal year 1986, the index is based on data for the 
first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 and 1988, price index 
nunbers are estimated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office projections of the 
rate of increase in the overall Gross National Product deflator (published in Aug 1986) 
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Impact Aid, P.L 81-874 



Appropriation* Sine* FJjccI Yoor 1866 




* ,0 ° H — J — i — l — i — i — i — i — i — l — i — i — i — i — i — i — \ — i — i — i — i — 
66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 76 76 77 78 78 60 81 82 83 84 66 86 87 

Ftaoal (Program) Y«ar 
O Currant Dollar* + Ert. FY 66 Dollar* 
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The Impact Aid Program For School Construction Payments, P L 81-815 Appropriations 
History For Fiscal Years 1966-1987, I„ Current And Estimated Constant Dollars, 
But In Teras Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) Only 

£ iscal p L 81-815 Percentage Chanrje Percentage Change 

Yoar Appropriation Froa Previous Year Froa Previous Year 

(in thousands of (current dollars) (constant dollars) 

current dollars) 



1966 $50,078 ----------- 

1967 $52,937 5 7X _i nx 

9?0 HI* «? " 33 9 * " 38 -2X 

1970 $15, 181 n 9X -7 

1971 $14,589 -3.9X -io'£ 
} 9 ?2 J19.300 32 245? 
1973 $25,910 hi 7% ol I* 

ISIS S19 - 000 -8:8 -§!-g 

}"! 520.000 5 3X -3 OX 

976 $20,000 0 OX - 8 8X 

}?" *25,000 25 OX m 5X 

*• ' 8 $30,000 20 OX n i* 

I 979 430,000 0 OX -I fi« 

1981 $50,000 51 5x 3 g °i 

!!H ji9 '2oo -ill; eJ 

288.5% 
-76 4X 

q«5 "Mil " 16 3 * -20 3X 



1983 $80,000 316 n% 

J984 $20,000 -75 OX 

1986 

1987 $22,' 500 3< 

Net change, 196J to _tt 1* 

1987 55 lX 



30 6X 
-89. 6X 



Note The Price ind< . us-'d Is the (fixed-weight) deflator for State and local government 
purchases of "rv.xs, received froa the Bureau of Economic Analysis, Department of 
Coaaerce. on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal year 1986, the index is based on data for the 
first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 and a 988, Price index 
numbers are estimated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office Projections of the 
rate of Increase in the overall Gross National Product deflator (Published An Aug 1986) 
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Impact Aid, P.L 81-815 




"i ■ i i i i i i — i — i — i — i — - -i — i — i — i — i — i — i — 

66 67 68 68 70 71 72 73 74 76 76 77 78 7, 60 81 82 83 64 85 66 87 

FUool (Program) Y«or 
Current Dollar* + FY 1966 Dalian 
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The lapact Aid Profraes Authorised Under PL 61-615 And P L 61-674 Fundln* (Outlay) 
History For Fiscal Year. 1966-1985, In Current And I.tla.ted Constant DoUarJ ™ U * Tl 
But In Teras Of Outlays Only 



Fiscal 
Year 



lapact Aid 
Outlays 

(In thousands of 
currant dollars) 



Percentage Chanfe 
Froa Previous Y«»r 
(currant dollars) 



Percentaje Chance 
Froa Previous y e # r 
(constant dollars) 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

Transition Quarter 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 



$378,200 
$417, 400 
$472,300 
$375,200 
$622,000 
$492,600 
$602,200 
$518,500 
$529,500 
$577,400 
$558,000 
$66,100 
$719,300 
$705,900 
$857,700 
$621,900 
$692,800 
$546,300 
$548,200 
$566,800 
$629,400 



Net chance. 
1985 



1966 to 



10 4X 
13 2% 

-20 6X 

65 8X 
-20 8X 

22 2X 
-13 9X 

2 IX 
9 OX 

-3 4X 

na 
26 9X 
-1 9X 
21 5X 
-27 5X 

11 4X 
-21 IX 

0 3X 

3 4X 
11 IX 

66 4X 



3 4X 
6 IX 

-25 ex 
53 4X 

-26 5X 
15 IX 

-19 5X 
-4 IX 
0 5X 

-U 9X 
na 
18 IX 
-8 3X 
13 4X 

-33 6X 
2 OX 

-27 7X 
-6 <X 
-2 3X 

4 6X 

-58 4X 



Note The Price Index used la the (f lxed-weiiht) deflator for Stata and local lovernaent 
purchases of services, received froa the Bureau of Econoalc Analyala, Department of 
Coaaerce, on Au« 19, 1986 For fiscal year 1986, the Index Is based on data for the 
first 3 quarters of the y«ar only Also, for fiacal years 1987 and 1988, Price index 
nuabers are estiaated on the basis of Consreaaional Budget Office projections of the 
rate of increase In the overall Oroas National Product deflator (published In Auc 1986) 

Source for outlay data U S Office of Manaaeaent and Bu<U«t, Historical Tables, »'4fat of the 
United States Government, Fiscal Year 1987, Table 12 3 
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Impact Aid, P.L 81-815 And 81-874 




''•it i • i . i i i — i — i — i — i — r — i — j 
66 67 M 60 70 71 72 73 74 76 76 77 78 78 60 81 82 83 84 65 



FIsool Year 

Cunwrt Dollar* + FY 1966 Dollar* 
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As the funding table shows, appropriations for school maintenance and 
operations under P. I. 81-874, in general, rose steadily in terms of current 
dollars from $388 million in FY 1966 to $792 million in FY l980 . Subsequently, 
appropriations for P. I. 81-874 declined (in current dollars) frum the FY 1980 
funding peak of $792 million to $436.8 million in FY 1982 largely as a result 
of budgetary limitations enacted in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 (P. I. 97-35). (As the graph of appropriations for Impact Aid under P.L. 
81-874 shows, the peak funding year in M real" terms, i.e., constant dollars, 
was 1968.) Since FY 1982, appropriations for the program have gradually in- 
creased (in current dollars) to the current funding level of $695 million in FY 
1987. While the FY 1987 appropriation for P.L. 81-874 represents a net in- 
crease in current dollars of 79.1 percent over the FY 1966 appropriation for 
the program, in constant dollars the net change from FY 1966 k .o FY 1987 is a 
58.6 percent decrease. 

Payments under section 3 of P.L. 81-874 account for about 95 percent of 
the total appropriation for P.L. 81-874. Nearly 50 percent of the appropria- 
tion for section 3(a) is currently distributed to Super A districts, while 
al^st 30 percent of the appropriation is distributed to Super B districts 
(i.e., school districts having 20 percent or more of their total average daily 
attendance comprised of section 3(b) students). Ii contrast to section 3(a/ 
appropriations, which tend to be distributed to a few school districts with 
relatively higher pei centages of eligible children, section 3(b) appropriations 
tend to be distributed to a larger number of school districts w*th relatively 
lower percentages of eligible children. The following table presents the 
appropriations for section 3 under P.L. 81-874 over the last 10 years. 
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TABLE 2. Appropriations for Section 3 of P.L. 81-874, 
FY 1976-FY 1987 
(dollars in millions) 



Fiscal year 



Section 3(a) 
Appropriation 



Section 3(b) 
Appropriation 



Total 
Section 3 
Appropriation 



1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



$244 
289 
312 
343 
384 
3£9 
345 
361 



$339 
334 
320 
320 
260 
231 



$583 
62 3 
632 
663 
664 
620 



72.6 
74 

77.5 
130 

124.41 
130 



417.6 



457.5 
513 

490.94 
533 



435 
535 
643 



615.35 
643 



By contrast, anpropr lat ions for school construction under P.L. 81-815 
during the same period show no clear trend, as reflected by the funding table 
and graph of the program's appropriations history. The seemingly random in- 
creases and decreases in annual appropriations for the P.L. 81-815 program are 
largely a function of the volume of requests for school construction funds in a 
given fiscal year. However, over the 21-year period from FY 1966 *o FY 1987 , 
the net change in appropriations for sch ' construction is a 55.1 percent 
decrease in curr nt dollars, and a 39<6 percent decrease in constant dollars. 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 
Public Law 81-874 

Since its enactment in 1950, the school maintenance and operations program 
under P.L. 81-874 has grown steadily. This substantial P.L. 81-874 program 
growth w«s caused by increases in the numbers of federally connected students 
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in average daily attendance in federally impacted school districts. Both the 
liberalization of program eligibility criteria and the continued high Federal 
expenditures for national security and domestic development contributed to 
these increased numbers of federally connected students. 

In its first year 0 f operation, 1,172 school districts received Impact Aid 
assistance under P.L. 81-874 on behalf of 512,000 federally connected students 
in average daily attendance, at a total cost of $29.6 million. These school 
districts had an average per pupil expenditure Df $176.76, and the average 
local contribution rate during the first year of program operation was $106.82. 

By FY 1978, 4,368 school districts were receiving Impact Aid assistance 
under P.L. 81-874, nearly 4 times the number of school districts eligible foi 
Impact Aid during the first year of program operation, and undoubtedly encom- 
passing geographic areas more than four times as g» pat as ip the first year of 
operation, due to school district consolidations. The total number 0 f fed- 
erally connected students in average daily attendance in these school districts 
was 2.2 million in FY 1978, slightly over 4 times the number of such students 
in average daily attendance during the first year of program operation. The 
total appropriations for the maintenance and operations program had risen to 
$753 million by FY 1978, approximately 25 times the total appropriations for 
the program during its first year of operation (without adjustment for changes 
in price levels). In FY 1978, the average per pupil expenditure of federally 
impacted school districts was $1,898, and the average local contribution rate 
for these school discricts was $822. 

In FY 1981 (the last year in which uhe minimum payment provision of $5,000 
wan not applied and the roost recent year for which comprehensive data are 
available), section 3(a) payments were distributed to 1,725 school districts 
based upon enrollments of children residing on Indian lands (33.6 percent of 
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all children counted), children whose parents are in the uniformed services 
(£2.7 percent), other children whose parents Uve and work on Federal property 
(3.2 percent), and children residing in public, low-rent housing projects (0.5 
percent). 

Section 3(b) payments in FY 1981 were distributed to 3,687 school dis- 
tricts oased upon enrollments of children residing in public, low-rent housing 
projects (31.5 percent of all children counted), other children of parents who 
live or work on Federal property (36.4 percent), and children whose parents are 
in the uniformed services (32.1 percent). 

More recently, in FY 1986, P.L. 81-874 provided school maintenance and 
operations assistance to approximately 3,100 school districts on behalf of 
about 2 million federally connected students. Thus since 1978, the number of 
applicant school districts under the P.L. 81-874 program has dropped approxi- 
mately 29 percent from 4,368 to 3,100, and the number of federally connected 
students reported under the program has dropped 10 percent from 2.2 to 2.0 
million. Obviously, most of the school districts that have dropped out of this 
program have relatively sm*tl number, c f federally connectea children, and were 
likely receiving relatively small Impact Aid payments. 

Public Law 81-815 

Before the 1950 enactment of the P.L. 81-815 school construction program, 
a Urge backlog of needed school construction had developed in federally af- 
fected areas because only , h e mos* urgently needed school facilities were con- 
structed in these areas during a..d immediately after World War II. (Congress 
had added provisions to the Lanham Act, P.L. 77-137, authorizing the Federal 
Works Administrator to make loans and/or grants for public works and equipment, 
with special emphasis on schools and certain other facilities. Consequently, 
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the 1,128 applications filed and the more than 900 applications apprc/ed during 
the first 2 years of P.L. 81-815 operation (1950-52) were the largest numbers, 
during any 2-year period. 

The number of school construction applications filed under P.L. 81-815 
averaged between 700 and 800, and the nuuber approved averaged rearly 500 for 
each 2-year period from 1952 through 1958. (it should be r.otcl that the post- 
World War II "baby boom" probably contributed to this high volume of school 
cor,cruction requests during the 1950s.) During the same time, total school 
construction prog am appropriations averaged $81.8 million a year. There was a 
decrease in total program applications after 1958, and for a number of years 
program expenditures remained relatively stable, ranging between $50 and $60 
million a year. With the liberalization of school construction eligibility 
criteria in 1966, the req* „$ts for school construction funds rose to approxi- 
mately $70 to $80 million a year. However, since FY 1967, appropriations h&«2 
been insufficient to fund all qualitied school construction applicants under 
P.L. 81-815. As a result, there is presently a backlog of eligible, unfunded 
applications for school construction assistance, primarily under sections 5, 
10, and 14, totaling in excess of $500 million. From 1951 through 1935, the 
school construction program has provided financial assistance to Jo' -., school 
districts and Federal agencies for the support of almost 7,CQ0 projects. 

In FY 1986, there was one new school construction project funded under 
section 5, and no projects f i nded under section 14(c). Elev~ new projects 
were supported under section 10, 7 new projects were funded under sections 
14(a) and 14(b), and 4 nev. school construction projects received assistance 
under section 16. In addition, in FY 1986 approximately 89 school construction 
projects continued to receive financial assistance under P.L. 81-81* ^"sed upon 
grant applications approved in previous years. 
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SYNTHE SIS OF EVALUATION FINDINCS 

There have been no truly recent evaluations (within the past five years) 
of the Impact Aid programs; the evaluations that were conducted most recently 
are also relatively narrow in scope, i.e., focusing on specific aspects of the 
P.L. 81-874 program only. This section presents the major findings of the two 
most recent evaluations of the Impact Aid program relating to the maintenance 
and operation of school facilities, P.L. 81-874. There have been no recent 
evaluations of the Impact Aid program relating to the construction of school 
facilities authorized under P.L. 81-815. 

The following discussion is based upon the two most recent evaluation 
studies of the impact aid program: (l) Impact Aid Two Years Later-An Assess - 
ment of the Program as Modified by the r ^ uca tion Amendments prepared by 
Lawrence L. Brown, III, Alan L. Cinsburg, and Martha Jacobs of the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, March 30, 1978; and (2) A Report on the Admin - 
istration and Opera tion of Title I of Public Law 874, Eighty-First Congress 
prepared by the Commission on the Review of the Federal Impact Aid Program, 
September 1, 1981. Both evaluations examine the maintenance and operation 
program authorized by P.L. 81-874; this program accounts for over 97 percent of 
total impact aid appropriations in recent years. As previously noted, no re- 
cent studies have been conducted to evaluate the school construction program 
authorized under P.L. 81-815. 

The 1978 study was conduct! d to develop an Administration proposal for the 
impact aid program as part of the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Eduration Act that was underway in 1977 and 1978. Specifically, the 1978 
study examined the "entitlement" and payment provisions authorized under P.L. 
81-874 for school maintenance and operation. 
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The 1981 evaluation was mandated by the Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 
95-561 ) « The law provided for the.establishment of a commission, composed of 
10 members appointed by the President, to review and evaluate the administra- 
tion and operation of the P.L. 81-874 impact aid program. The commission was 
-omposed of persons who were not full-time employees of the Federal Covernment 
but who were knowledgeable about the problems of school districts in federally 
impacted areas, including State and local officials, experts in the field of 
education, and the general public. 

The following discussion of findings from these 2 evaluations of the P.L. 
81-874 impact aid program is presented under 4 broad topics that encompass the 
major issues that guided each ;f the two respective studies. These topics 
include: (l) the adequacy of compensation to school districts for federally 
imposed burdens under the impact aid program. (2) the equity of the formula 
established by P.L. 81-874 for distributing impact aid funds to school dis- 
tricts, (3) recommended changes in the distribution formula for providing 
financial assistance to federally impacted school districts, and (4) the nature 
of the interaction of impact aid assistance and State aid , particularly under 
State equalization programs. Tj 



7/ State equalization p'ans or programs are intended to provide equal 
educational spending for all school children in the State regardless of the 
incidence of local school district wealth. Such plans or programs "equalize" 
State school aid to districts by providing aid per pupil in an inverse rela- 
tionship to the local school district's wealth per pupil. Thar is, the max- 
imum amount per pupil is paid to low-health districts, and the minimum amount, 
or no payment, is made to high-wealth districts. 
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The Adequacy of Compensation to Sc hool Districts for Federally Imposed Burdens 
Under the Impact Aid Program 

To assess the adequacy of impact aid compensation, the 1978 study examined 
whether children for whom impact aid payments are made actually constitute a 
federally imposed burden on school districts. Further, the 1978 study evalu- 
ated the methods used to calculate the local contribution rates (LCRs) and the 
various "ent it learnt" weights assigned to different categories of federally 
connected children. The major objective of these research efforts was to de- 
termine whether impact aid payments to school districts were commensurate with 
the Federal burdens imposed on them. 

The researchers conducting the 1978 study concluded that there was strong 
justification for providing impact aid payments to school districts on behalf 
of 3(a) children (child -en whose parent3 live and work on Federal property) as 
as well as for most categories of 3(b) children (children whose parents live or 
work on Federal property) since these children resided on tax-exempt property 
and/or their parents worked on tax-exempt property, i.e., non-taxable prop- 
erties for local school district purposes. However, they questioned the justi- 
fication for providing impact aid assistance to school districts on behalf of 
3(b) children whose parents work on Federal property outside the county in 
which their children's school district is located. The researchers pointed out 
that these children reside on taxable property, and the tax-exempt Federal 
property on which their parents work is located outside the school district. 
Similarly, the 1978 study findings did not support the provision of impact aid 
assistance on behalf of public housing children, since tax-exempt public hous- 
ing properties are locally rather than federally owned. The researchers noted 
that the Federal Government pr^ n aid to communities with public housing 
properties through housing subsidies, debt service guarantees, and 
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in-1 ieu-of-tax payments. 8/ However, they cautioned that the elimination or 
reduction of impact aid payments for public housing children would adversely 
affect city school districts, many of which are fiscally distressed. Never- 
theless, the researchers concluded that the inclusion of public housing 
children as eligible impact aid students was not consistent with the program's 
goal of providing compensation for federally imposed burdens. 

The 197? evaluation found two "major weaknesses" ; n the procedures for 
calculating local contribution rates. The researchers charged that the com- 
parable district method of calculating LCRs failed to provide an accurate 
approximation of what the local education costs would have been had there not 
been a F<» eral burden on these school districts. 9/ They contended that the 
compatible district method allowed school districts to select wealthy dis- 
tricts' LCRs as a basis for calculating inflated impact aid "entitlements" by 
using the comparable district's characteristics that are most adverse • af- 
fected by the Federal presence. (It should be noted that in an attempt to 
address this "major weakness," the U.S. Department of Education issued final 
regulations governing the establishment of LCRs for generally comparable 
districts on August 16, 1985.) The other "major weakness" in establishing 



8/ In addition to subsidizing the initial cost; of building public housinj 

units7 the Federal Government guarantees debt service on bonds issued by local 

housing authorities, and makes to local communities annual contributions that 
serve as payments in lieu of taxes on public housing properties. 

9/ Local school districts have the option of choosing the method of de- 
termining their LCR. Districts may choose to use an amount equal to one-half 
the national average per pupil expenditure, an amount equal to one-half the 
average per pupil expenditure of their respective State, a common amount for 
all districts in the State based on groups of comparable districts within the 
State, or a different amount fo^ each group of districts based on the per pupil 
*>* n<»nditure for individual groups of comparable districts within the State. 
\fter consulting with the applicant school districts in its State, the State 
education agency establishes the criteria for calculating LCRs under the 
comparable district method and identifies the various groups of comparable 
districts in the State. 
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LCRs, according to the researchers, is that the minimum rate of one-half the 
national average per pupil expenditure, one oi the options that school dis- 
tricts may select as their ^CR, often does not reflect the actual local dis- 
trict education costs. 

In its 1981 evaluation report to the President and to Congress, the 
Commission on the Review of the Federal Impact Aid Program found: 

—that the Federal Government has i\ obligation to assist in the 
support of education for the children rf its employees without 
regard for their places of residence (and) that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation for the education of children living on 
Federal property, (i.e., The Commission affirmed the findings 
of the 1978 study regarding the justification for providing 
Impact Aid payments to school districts on behalf of 3(a) and 
3(b) children]; 

—that the Federal Government has a special obligation, under its 
treaties with Indian tribes, for the education of Indian children; 

—that the Federal Government has a special obligation to heavily 
burdened local education agencies; and 

—that the Impact Aid Program is appropriate for meeting, and should 
be designed to fulfill, these obligations (p. 432), 

The Commission went further than the researchers who conducted the 1978 study 

in lt s criticism of the LCR concept. It concluded "that the entire concept of 

local contribution rate should be avoided and a method of determining the 

amount of compensation based upon principles consistent with those underlying 

the program should be devised." It recommended that a method for determining 

impact aid "entitlements" consistent with the principles underlying the impact 

aid program should be based upon three questions: 

(1) "What is the cost of providing an 'adequate level of education*?" 

(2) "What is the 'local share 1 of that cost?" and 

(3) "What is the 'appropriate [Federal] percentage' of the local share 
of that cc«t?" (p. 440) 

These questions reflect the Commission's conclusion tha. impact aid "entitle- 
ments" should compensate school districts for the actual costs of educatin R 
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federally connected children , rather than for the "revenue burden" placed on 
local education agencies by the presence of tax-exempt Federal properties. 

Though the Commission did not perfect a method to replace the procedures 
for calculating LCRs , purportedly because of time and budget constraints, it 
identified two considerations upon which such a method should be based: 
(1) the net per-pupil burden placed upon school districts (i.e., the loss of 
tax revenues from tax-exempt Federal properties within school districts plus 
the cost of providing an adequate education for federally connected children 
minus the economic benefits derived by school districts from the presence of 
Federal activities); and (2) the per-pupil obligation under indiv ; dual State 
laws if the Federal Government were treated as a private owner «nd user of real 
property in such States (i.e., comparable private sector property and income 
tax rates under individual State laws]. The Commission stressed that impact 
aid appropriations should be sufficient to fully fund all "entitlements" under 
the program; this would eliminate the need to ratably reduce impact aid alloca- 
tions to Jistricts because of insufficient appropriations for the program. The 
equity of the formula for distributing impact aid funds to school districts 
established by P.L. 81-874 is discussed in the next section. 

The Equity of the Formula Established by P.L. 81-874 for Distributing Impact 
Aid Funds to School Districts 

The researchers conducting the 1978 evaluation concluded that, in terms of 
district wealth and need, the data clearly show that "lightly impacted" dis- 
tricts (defined as having fewer than 10 percent federally connected children) 
are much less dependent on impact aid assistance than are more "heavily im- 
pacted" districts (defined as having 50 percent or more federally connected 
children). Further, they found that these "lightly impacted" school districts 
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do not appear to be "heavily burdened" by Federal activities. By contrast, 
"heavily impacted" districts, according to the re^archers, "show real evi- 
dence of (financial} burden from loss of (revenues from] property due to Fed- 
eral activity" ( p . 52). Consequently, these districts are more dependent on 
impact aid funds because they have less district property wealth in relation to 
the number of pupils they must educate, on average, than do "lightly impacted" 
districts. The researchers recommended that in setting Federal priorities for 
the distribution of impact aid funds, payments should be reduced to "lightly 
impacted" districts, and those funds redistributed to "heavily impacted" 
districts. 

In its 1981 evaluation report, however, the Commission stated, "it is only 
reluctantly that the Commission would consider recommendations which would have 
the effect of giving entitlements of some local educational agencies higher 
priority than those of others" (p. 447). The mandate of the Commission did 
require it to make such recommendations, but it did so without the support of 
fomal evaluation findings. However, the Commission's recommendations were 
based upon the ev ld ence gathered during the hearings and site v lS its it con- 
ducted. The Commission found no principle that could be applied "rationally" 
to differentiate the "entitlement" of one school district from that of another 
beyond the priority given to "heavily impacted" districts over "lightly in >- 
pacted" districts. Therefore, the Commission concluded that when ^pact aid 
appropriations are insufficient to fully fund all "e. 1 1 1 temen-s ," all school 
districts should ceive reductions on a pro rata basis but that "heavily im - 
pacted" districts should be paid their full "entitlements." The Commission 
defined "heavily impacted" school districts as (l) those having such a "sub- 
stantial" amount of Federal property that their ability to provide an adequate 
level of education for children in attendance in their schools is impaired; or 
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(2) those having such a high percentage of federally connected children in 
attendance at their schools that failure to pay them their full "entitlements" 
would result in either the closure of their schools or "substantial" reductions 
in the level of education offered to their students. The following section 
discusses recommended changes to address the equity concerns raised in the 1978 
study regarding the distribution of impact aid funds. 

Recommended Changes in the Distribution Formula for Providing Financial 
Assistance to Federally Impacted School Districts 

The researchers in their 1978 study recommended two reform options "to 
improve targeting of Impact Aid funds on heavily burdened districts." The 
first option would have revised the then-current law's "absorption" provision. 
This provision required "lightly impacted" school districts to absorb or pay 
for an amount "derived by multiplying a district's average daily attendance 
by one-half the percentage of 'B' category students." The researchers recom- 
mended extending the absorption provision to all "B" category students 
(as opposed to one-hal f ) in aU federally impacted (as opposed to "lightly 
impacted" only) school districts and eliminating the restriction on the amount 
of costs that districts could be required to absorb. The second option would 
h*ve required aU_ school districts to absorb the full costs of educating a 
percentage of their federally connected children equal to a specified per- 
centage of their average daily attendance of students who were non-federally 
connected. Using non-Federal rather than federally connected students to 
calculate the number of federally connected students a school district will 
have to absorb reduces the number of children who must be absorbed in heavily 
impacted districts and increases the number in lightly impacted ones. 
Importantly, this option would have removed the tier system then used for 
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prorating payments to school districts when impact aid appropriations were 
insufficient to fully fund alt "entitlements." That is, by reducing total 
program costs and by transforming all federally connected students into 
essentially equivalent units of burden, this absorption would have permitted 
the Federal Government to pay the full rnsr. of educating all non-absorbed 
Federal students, eliminating the need for a tier system to prorate payments. 
However, the researchers cautioned that while both reform options would achieve 
greater fairness in the distribution of impact aid funds and simplify program 
administration, they would reduce the number of districts eligible to receive 
assistance under the program. 

The Commission in us 1981 report also recorded two modifications based 
on its findings that were intended to address "inequities" regarding the dis- 
tribution of impact aid funds. The first would have required the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to develop and implement a standard method for determining 
the n„t fiscal burden placed upon school districts by Federal activities. The 
second would have requiw.d t\at the impact aid program under P .L. 81-874 be 
amended so that "entitlements" to school districts could be adjusted in cases 
where the net fiscal burden placed upon a school district was "substantially- 
higher or lower than the amount to which lt was otnerwise entitled under the 
law. 10/ 

The Nature of th e Interaction of Im p act Aid Assistance and SrAre a,h 

Both the 1978 and 1981 evaluation reports addressed the interaction and 
coordination of impact aid assistance with State aid programs, particularly 
under State equalization plans. The researchers conducting the 1978 study 

this prjer™* C ° nCePt ° f flSCal burden 18 dlSCuSsed on P*8« 39 and 40 of 
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found that the formula for distributing impact aid assistance can adversely 
affect State equalization programs. Under Current law, most State* are pro- 
hibited from subtracting impact aid payments, as they could in 'ne case of 
local revenues, when calculating a school district's allocation under its State 
aid program. The Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) revised the impact 
aid program under P.L. 81-874 by establishing "Federal threshold standards" for 
State equalization programs that must be met by States beCore they can treat 
impact aid payments as local revenues when determining State aid alloca- 
tions. 11/ These "threshold standards" are so restrictive, according to 
the researchers who conducted the 1978 study, that as of that time only seven 
States had sought and received approval to reduce a specified percentage of 
their State aid payments to school districts that receive impact aid assis- 
tance. Thus, according to the authors of this report, in the majority of 
States, the impact aid payments often increase the disparities in spending 
between these impacted districts and non-federal ly impacted districts. 
Consequently, the researchers argued that the impact aid program then and now 
under current law may impede State efforts to equalize school districts' per 
pupil expenditures under State school finance programs. They recommended 3 
options to address this problem: (l) offset impact aid payments to "relatively 
wealthy" districts in proportion to the degree to which a State meets the 
Federal equalization standards? (2) repeal the Federal equalization standards 
and allow offsetting of impact aid payments equal to the amount of a distiirt's 
local revenues that is equalized under the State's program; and (3) keep the 
current program provision that allows "highly equalized" States to reduce a 



11/ Federal threshold standards are criteria for measuring the degree of 
fiscal equalization in educational spending throughout a State, or the degree 
to which all students in the Stati are treated equally for purposes of educa- 
tional spending. 
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specified peicentage of their State aid payments to districts that receive 
impact aid, but also permit other less equalized States to reduce a specified 
percentage of their State aid payments to districts with above average wealth, 
regardless of whether they are federally burdened. 

In contrast to the findings of the researchers who conducted the 1978 
study, the 1981 Commission found that the Federal Government should continue to 
prohibit States without approved plans to equalize districts' expenditures from 
taking impact aid payments into account as local resources for purposes of 
calculating State aid allocations to districts. Further, it contended that the 
current Federal regulations defining "equalized expenditures" for purposes of 
the impact aid program allow too much disparity among school districts result- 
ing in States taking impact aid into consideration even though they ar- not 
truly equalized, defeating i>„ objectives of the "threshold standards" for 
approving State equalization plans. In addition, the Commission concluded 
that the current regulations allowing States to take impact aid into considera- 
r'on with power equalization for purposes of determining State aid allocations 
to school districts are probably inconsistent with the statute since power 
equalization deals with district tax rates rather than with district expendi- 
tures, as the law requires. 12/ Based upon these findings, the Commission 
recommended th-«- the impact aid program be amended to prohibit: (l) states 
fron requiring school districts to use impact aid payments for any activity 

12/ Power equalization i s a type of school finance equalization plan that 
provides sufficient State funds to ensure that each school district has equal 
revenues per pupil for equal tax rates, by establishing guaranteed levels of 
expenditures that correspond with local tax rates. That is, if a district's 
tax revenues from the local tax rate do not equal the guaranteed revenue level, 
the State makes up the difference. Conversely, if the district's tax revenues 
from the local tax rate exceed the guaranteed revenue level, the local school 
district must give the excess revenues to the State for redistribution to 
poorer districts. As a result, district revenues per pupil would be a function 
of the locally selected tax rate alone, not of the tax rate and local taxable 
wealth or income. 
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that the States would otherwise fund; and (2) State and local governments from 
redistributing impact aid funds from local school districts. 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

There appears to be consensus that Federal piyments to local school 
districts are Justified for school children whose parents reside anj work on 
Federal property and children who live on Indian lands (section 3(a) students). 
There is less broad support for students whose parents either live or work on 
Federal property (section 3(b) students). There seems to be greater acceptance 
of the m i for section 3(b) funding when the child's parent is a uniformed 
member of the armed forces. The level of Suppor* is less when the child's 
parent is a civilian employee of the Federal Government. Considerable 
difference of opinion exis^ concerning the need for schoo 1 districts to 
receive Impact Aid payments for students who reside in f , ly Subsidized 
low-rent housing, or whether Impact Aid is the appropriate vehicle to provide 
funds foi these children. 

Termination of Section 3(b) Payments 

Concerns have been raised by certain Members of Congress as to whether the 
termination of 3(b) payments would place an undue hardship on any currently 
eligible school districts. Some argue that continued 3(b) payments, in a time 
of general fiscal constraint, provide an unnecessary subsidy to local education 
agencies for children who are only a "marginal" burden, as opposed to 3(a) 
children who generate no local property tax revenues for school purposes. 
These proponents of 3(b) termination point out that the parents of 3(b) chil- 
dren live or work on pr vate property that generates In^al property taxes for 
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the school district. Further, they stress that in the case of public, low-rent 
housing, the Federal Government has provided the community with low-cost 
housing at its request on land that probably would generate few tax dollars if 
privately owned, and therefore, should not provide additional subsidies for the 
children residing in such housing. 

In contrast, proponents of the continuation of 3(b) payments argue that 
the Federal Government, because its property is exempt from State a.,^ loc*. 
taxation, has a responsibility to pay its share of the costs of educating these 
federally connected children. Moreover, they stress that some school dis- 
tricts, especially those in close proximity co Federal military -.nstaPa- 
tions, enroll large numbers of 3(b) Jtudents, many of which live on property 
which generates minimal tax revenues. In these cases, the local education 
agencies v*uld be required to subsidize the educational costs of 3(b) chil- 
dren from local revenues or reduce services if section 3(b) payments were not 
cont inued . 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

U.S. Library of Congress. Congressional Research Service. Education and 

Public Welfare Division. Impact aid for education: Public Laws 81-874 
and 81-815, by R. Holland. Revised and updated Oct. 28, 1986. 
[Washington) 1985. (issue brief 85018) 
Archived • 



-Summary and analysis of amendments to Federal impact aid laws under title 
III of the Education Amendments of 1984--P.L. 98-511, by R. Holland 
Oct. 3, 1984. (Washington) 1984. 

-School assistance in federally affected areas— recent evaluations of the 
impact aid programs under P.L. 81-874 and P.L. 81-815, by R. Holland. 
Dec. 10, 1985. [Washington) 1985. 
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APPENDIX 

Under P.L. 81-874 the following sections authorize financial assistance 
for maintenance and operations to school districts in areas adversely affected 
by Federal acf'vities: 

Se ction 2 authorizes financial assistance to school districts having a 
partial loss of tax base (10Z or more of assessed value) due to the acquisition 
(since 1938) of local real estate by the Federal Government. 

Section 3(a) authorizes payments for children who reside on Federal prop- 
erty, and whose parents work on Federal property or are in the uniformed 
services - 

Section 3(b) authorizes payments fo. children who reside on Federal prop- 
erty, or whose parents work on Federal property or are in the uniformed 
services • 

Section 3(d)(^)(B) authorizes increased rates of payment for federally 
connected children to enable a school district (that is otherwise unable) to 
provide a level of education equivalent to that provided by comparable school 
districts within its State. Currently, federally connected children counted 
under sei.iw.s 3(a) and 3(b) must equal CK least 50 percent of the total aver- 
age da.ly attendance in order for a district to meet minimum eligibility for 
3(d)(1)(B) payments. 

Section 3(e) authorizes phase-Out entitlements under specified conditions 
to school districts losing a substantial number of federally connected children 
due to a decrease or termination of Federal activities in the State in which 
the school district is located. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
as amended by the Education Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-511), eliminates fund- 
ing for section 3(e) payments » >r fiscal years 1985 through 1988. 

Section 4 authorizes financial assistance to school districts for sudden 
and substantial increases in federally connected attendance resulting from 
activities carried on oy the Federal Government either directly or through a 
Federal contract. The Omibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, as amended by 
the Education Amendments of 1984, eliminates funding for section 4 for FY85 
th*ough FY88. 
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Section 6 provides payments to Federal agencies or school districts to 
educate children who reside on Federal property when the State or local educa- 
tion agency is prevented, because of legal or "other reasons," from spending 
State or local funds for the free public education of federally connected 
children. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 transferred to the 
Department of Defense the funding authority for section 6. 

Section 7 authorizes financial assistance to school districts adversely 
affected by m/ jor disasters, such as tornadoes and floods, regardless of 
whether they enroll federally connected children. A school district must 
be located in a presidential ly declared disaster area in order to be eligible 
to apply for major disaster assistance funds. The pinpoint (non-presiden* ially 
declared) disaster assistance provision has not been funded in recent years. 
Section 7 funds provided in the form of grants enabie local education agencies 
to make minor repairs, provide temporary facilities, pay increased operating 
expenses, and replace instructional materials and equipment. 

In addition to these authorizing sections, section 1 contains the declara- 
tion of policy for the Impact Aid program under P.L. 81-874, and section 5 
specifies application and payment requirements, including those governing the 
disbribution of available fund* when appropriations are insufficient to fully 
fund all entitlements under the Act. Section 5 also contains provisions con- 
cerning the treatment of Impact Aid payments under State school finance plans. 



Public Law 81-815 



Under P.L. 81-815 the following sections authorize financial assistance 
for school construction and repair to local education agencies in areas ad- 
versely affected by Federal activities: 

Section 5 authorizes school construction assistance to school districts 
experiencing an increase since the base year in the number of children of par- 
ents who live and work on Federal property or are *n the uniformed services, 
and children of parents who live or work on Federal property or are in the uni- 
formed services; the base year is the school year immediately preceding the 
first year of a 4-year increase period, directly resulting from U.S. 
activities. 

Section 8 authorizes supplementary funding to a ^hool district that can- 
not finance the required no.»-Federal portion of an on-going school construction 
project or to a school district whose grant-supported school construction 
project has been adversely affected by a natural disaster. 
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Section 9 authorizes construction assistance to school districts experi- 
encing increased numbers of federally connected children for a temporary pe- 
riod of time, either directly or through a Federal contractor; such a tempo- 
rary increase in tht number of federally connected children could result from a 
Federal construction project or a defense contract being located near a school 
district. 

Section 10 directs the Secretary of Education to make arrangements for 
providing school facilities for children who reside on Federal property where 
legal or "other reasons" prevent the local education agency from spending State 
or local funds on the education of federally connected children. For example, 
the land upon which West Point Military Academy ;s located was ceded to the 
Federal Government by New York State? consequently, the surrounding school 
districts are legally prevented from spending State or local revenues for the 
education of federally connected children at West Point. 

Sections 14(a) and 14(b) authorize construction grants to local education 
agencies that are comprised mainly of Indian lands or that provide s tree 
public education to children who reside on Indian lands. Section 14(c) author- 
izes construction assistance to school districts that are comprised mainly of 
Federal lands and that have a substantial number of pupils residing in federal- 
ally subsidized public housing projects. 

Section 16 authorizes financial assistance to local education agencies in 
areas suffering major natural disasters, ft uch as tornadoes, floods, etc. 

In addition to these authorizing sections, section 1 specifies the purpose 
of the Impact Aid program under P.L. 81-815 and establishes the authorization 
level at such sums as the Congress may determine to be necessary. Section 2 
defines the portion of appropriations available for payments to local education 
agencies, while section 3 directs the Secretary of Education to establish fund- 
ing priorities to be followed in approving applications when appropriations are 
insufficient to fund all qualified applicants. Section 4 imposes limitations 
on the Federal share of the cost of a school construction project funded under 
the Act, while sections 6 and 7 specify application and payment requirements, 
respectively. Section 11 sets forth the conditions under which the Secretary 
may withhold payments to a local education agency. Section 12 specifies the 
Secretary's administrative responsibilities for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act, and section 13 requires other Federal agencies that administer 
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Federal property on which children reside Co cooperate with the Secretary in 
-school construction efforts funded under the Act* Section 15 defines key 
terms under the Act. while section 17 contains a special military base closing 
provis ion* 
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SUMMARY OF PROCRAH PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 



The Adult Education Act, P.L. 89-750, as amended (AEA), was enacted in 
1966, and is administered by the U.S. Department of Education. The purpose of 
the AEA is to provide financial assistance to States and other eligible recipi- 
ents to establish r"d expand programs to benefit educationally disadvantaged 
adults. These programs are intendti to provide adults with the basic skills 
necessary to function in society, enabling them to complete secondary school 
and profit from enployme-t -related training. The AEA represents the largest 
source of Federal education funds with the primary purpose of alleviating che 
problems of adult literacy. 

The AEA is currently authorized through fiscal year (FY) 1988, at a level 
of "such sums as may be necessary." The FY 1987 appropriation is $105,981,000 
(P.L. 99-500); this amount is to be allocated by formula to the States. 

Under the AEA, grants are made co States with federally approved State 
plans. Programs are carried out by local educational agencies, and by other 
public or private nonprofit or for-profit agencies. State plans must be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Education, and contain specific administration, op- 
eration, and data reporting information about the adult education program at 
the State and local level. States may use AEA funds to support an advisory 
council in planning, implementing, or evaluating programs and activities. 
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Activities under the AEA are United to "adult educations—education pro- 
grams below the college level for adults. Special emphasis is placed on "adult 
basic education"— programs for adults whose inability to speak, read, or write 
the English language constitutes a substantial impairment of their ability to 
get or retain employment commensurate with their real ability. 

The AEA authorizes the Secretary to support various discretionary applied 
research projects and related activities. Discretionary fun<ts available to the 
Secretary are specifically authorized for improving adult educational oppor- 
tunities for elderly individuals and adult immigrants, evaluating educational 
technology and computer software suitable for providing instructions to adults, 
and supporting exemplary cooperative adult education programs which combine the 
resources of businesses, schools and community organizations. Funds have not 
been appropriated in recent years for these discretionary activities. 

The National Institute of Education (HIE) is specifically authorized by 
the AEA to support research on the special needs of individuals requiring adult 
education. Although the NIE was discontinued in a reorganization M October 
1985, its authorized activities have been continued under the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement of the Department of Education. 

(The AEA also authorizes funding through FY 1989 for the improvement of 
educational opportunities for adult Indians. 1_/ These activities are typically 
considered as a part of Indian education legislation, and are diseased in this 
report in a separate chapter.) 



1/ P.L. 92-318, the Education Amendments of 1972, amended the AEA to a 
thorize appropriations for the "improvement of educational opportunities for 
adult Indians." 
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BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Although the first significant Federal adult education and literacy pro- 
grams began in the military services with World War II trainees, programs for 
the civilian population started with the Ha. power Development and T fining Act 
of 1964, which provided job training for the unemployed. 2/ This program was 
soon amended to provide basic educational skills because many of the partici- 
pants were found to be functionally illiterate* that is, unable to understand 
written instructions necessary to accomplish specific functions or tasks* The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. P.L. 8A-452, was enacted next, providing a 
variety of literacy programs, including the Adult Basic Education (ABE) program 
(summarized below). The significance of the ABE is that it was the first pro- 
gram to provide formula grants to the States for literacy programs; those who 
needed basic literacy skills were eligible to participate. The ABE program was 
repealed with the enactment of the AEA under P.L. 89-750; the original AEA was 
similar in most respects to the ABE. including the provision of grants to the 
States. 3/ 

In general, the purpose and structure of Federal adult education legis- 
lation have remained approximately the same since the original enactment; 
however, a number of amendments have been made to the legislation. Common 

2/ This section is based in part on Congressional Research Service Issue 
Brief 85167. "Adult Literacy Issues. Programs, and Options" by Paul H. Irwin, 
and on the legislative history published by the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education, "Opening Doors for Success: the FY 1983 Annual Report of the 
President of the United States." 

3/ Neither the ABE nor the AEA direct y defines "literacy." The ABE 
authorized Federal grants for the instruction of persons "whose inability to 
read and write the English language constitutes a substantial impairment of 
their ability to get or retain employment commensurate with their real 
ability." The AEA (of 1966) authorized Federal grants for the same purpose, 
except that the "inability to speak" the English language was added to t*"> 
inability to read or write. 
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theues in these amendments include changes to the statement of purpose, def- 
inition of adults (for the determination of eligibility to participate), the 
allocation formula, State plan requirements, special populations, demonstration 
project*, and a national advisory council* 

P.L. 89-452, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, part A of title II, 
authorized adult basic education programs for FY 1965 through FY 1967. The 
declaration of purpose was stated as: 

to initiate programs of instruction for individuals who have 
attained age eighteen and whose inability to read and write the 
English language constitutes a substantial impairment of their 
ability to get or retain employment commensurate with their real 
ability, so as to help eliminate such inability and raise the level 
of education of such individuals with a view to making them less 
likciy to become dependent on others, improving thei» ability to 
benefit from occupational training and otherwise increasing their 
opportunities for more productive and profitable employment, and 
making them better able to meet their adult responsibilities. 

As indicated, programs were for individuals who were 18 years old or older. 
State grants were allocated in proportion to the number of adults who had com- 
pleted no more than 5 grades in school, with 2 percent of the funds being re- 
served for the Outlying Areas, including Puerto Rico. 4/ Federal funds could 
be used to pay for 90 percent (the "Federal share") of the costs of adult edu- 
cation programs in the States during FY 1965 and FY 1966, and 50 percent 
thereafter. A State plan was required to be submitted through the State educa- 
tional agency; th? contents included plans and assurances for the administra- 
tion of the program. States could use Federal funds to pay for the costs of 
pilot projects and programs of instruction carried out by local educational 
agencies (LEAs), as well as the costs of development, improvement, and tech- 
nical assistance related to adult basic education programs. Each State was 
required to spend at least as much for adult basic educational programs and 

4/ The other Outlying Areas were specified as Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands. 
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service! from State sources as it did in the preceding fiscal year (a "main- 
tenance of effort" requirement). 

P.L» 89-750, the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966, 
title III, authorized the "Adult Education Act of 1966" for FY 1967 and FY 
1968. As noted above, the AEA (of 1966) was similar in most respects to the 
ABE. The purpose was: 

to encourage and expand basic educational programs for adults to 
enable them to overcome English language limitations, to improve 
their basic education in preparation for occupational training and 
more profitable employment, and to become more Productive and 
responsible citizens. 

Adult basic education continued as the major objective, despite the omission of 
"basic" from the name of the program. Significant provisions in the AEA that 
were not contained in the ABE included: (1) States were required to spend be- 
tween 10 and 20 percent of their grants for innovative methods and teacher 
training urograms (the ABE authorized pilot projects, without specifying a 
funding amount); and (2) the President was required to establish a National 
Advisory Co^mttee on Adult Basic Education to review administration and 
ef f lvener s of the AEA program and make an annual report and recommendations 
to the President, who was to transmit each report, with comments, to the Con- 
gress. Other changes included: (l) a switch in program administration to the 
Commissioner of Education (of the former Office of Education) from the Director 
of the former Office of Economic Opportunity; (2) the inclusion of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands as an Outlying Area; (3) fixing the Federal 
share at 90 percent (the percentage was to be reduced to 50 percent after FY 
1966 under the ABE); and (4) and revision of the maintenance of effort re- 
quirement to include adult education expenditures (only adult ' ^sic education 
expenditures under the ABE) from non-Federal sources (from State sources under 
the ABE). 
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P.L. 90-247 , the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, 
title V, amended tb* AEA and autwOrised it for FY 1969 and FY 1970. The sig- 
nificant change was to the State allocation formula; each State (except for the 
Outlying Areas) was to receive a minimum grant of $100,000, with remaining 
funds distributed according to the original allocation formula. Other changes 
included* Jl) private nonprofit agencies were added to . T EAs as eligible re- 
cipients of AEA funds at the State level; and (2) the Federal share was in- 
creased to 100 percent for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (the 
share remained at 90 percent for the States and remaining Outlying Areas). 

P.L. 90-576, the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, section 302, 
changed the definition of adults by reducing the minimum age from 18 to 16 
years old; this change affected both the allocation formula and the eligibility 
to participate in AEA programs. 

P.L. 91-230, the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1970, 
title III, rewrote title III of P.L. 88-750 and renamed it as the "Adult Edu- 
cation Act," 5/ with appropriations authorised for FY 1970 through FY 1973. 
Significant changes included: (l) an increase in the minimum State grant to 
$150,000 6/ (from $100,000); (2) a change in the definition of adults used in 
the State allocation formula to include all those who had not completed high 
school and who were beyond the age of compulsory school attendance in their 
State; (3) an amendment to the statement of purpose specifically to include 
(for the first time) programs for the completion of secondary school; 7/ and 
(A) a change in the State plans to require Federal funds to be used to satisfy 

5/ Instead of the "Adult Education Act of 1966." 

6/ P.L. 91-600, Library Services and Construct! »n Amendments of 1970, 
amended this provision to delay its implementation until FY 1972. 

7/ This is the first time that the completion of secondary school 
education was specifically mentioned as an AEA purpose or authorized activity. 
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all needs for adult basic education (that is, for adults whose inability to 
speak, read, or write the English language constitutes a substantial impairment 
of their ability to get or retain employment) before their use for other au- 
thorized activities. Other changes included: (l) authorization of S percent 
of additional appropriations (beyond the amount for State grants) for the 
administration and development of State plans; (2) eligibility of private 
nonprofit agencies (in addition to LEAs) as recipients of AEA State grant 
funds; and (3) replacement of the National Committee by the National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education (with no significant change in functions). 8/ 

P.L. 93-29, Older Americans Comprehensive Services Amendments of 1973, 
section 804, amended the AEA to authorize separate appropriations for FY 1973 
through FY 1975 9/ (in addition to those for formula grants to the States) for 
discretionary grants for special adult educational projects relating to assist- 
ing elderly persons with limited ability to speak and read English. Programs 
were to be designed to "equip such elderly persons to deal successfully with 
the practical problems in their everyday life* relating to consumer, transpor- 
tation, at.d housing needs, and for complying with governmental requirements 
relat ig to citizenship, public assistance, and social security. These grants 
were available to State and local educational agencies and other public or 
private nonprofit agencies. 

P.L* 93-380, the Education Amendments of 1974, part A of title VI, amended 
the AEA ard authorized it for FY 1975 through FY 1978. 10' Significant changaa 

8/ P.L. 94-273, Fiscal Year Adjustment Act, made a technical amendment to 
the authorization for the advisory council. 

9/ Later extended through FY 1978 *v P.L. 94-135, Older Americans 
Amendments of 1975. 

10/ Authorization was extended throup' FY 1979 by P.L. 95-112, the 
Education Amendments of 1977. 
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were made to the State allocation formula: (1) the grant to each State was re- 
quired to be at least 90 percent of the FY 198^ amount ; and (<) the status of 
Puerto Rico was changed to that of a State {.nstead of an Outlying Area) under 
the State allocation formula, thereby reducing the reservation for the remain- 
ing Outlying Areas to 1 percent (amended by section 843 of P.L. 93-380). 
Requirements for AEA otate programs were changed, including: (1) a minimum of 
15 percent U/ was required to be spent rom *t~n irate grant for demonstration 
projects for innovative methods and teacher training programs (instead of a 10 
to 20 percent reservation from the AEA appropriation for discretionary grants 
for these purposes); (2) State expenditures of AEA funds were limited to not 
more than 20 percent for programs of high school equivalency and not more than 
20 percent for educational programs for inatitut ional ized adults; (3) special 
assistance was required to meet the needs of persons with limited English- 
speaking ability through bilingual adult education programs; and (4) States 
were 'jpecif ically authorized to establish and maintain State advisory councils 
for AEA programs. A national information clear. nghouse on adult education was 
establ ished. 

P.L. 9i 561, the Education Amendments of 1978, part A of title XIII, re- 
vised the AEA and authorised it for FY 1979 through FY 1983. Significant 
changes included substantially greater detail in the requirements for State 
programs; States were required to: (1) describe the means by which the de- 
livery of services would be expanded through the use of various agencies, 
institutions, and organisations outside of the public school system; (2) de- 
scribe the mean- by which these agencies, institutions, and organizations would 
be involved with planning and implementation of these services; (3) describe 

11/ The minimum was Subsequently reduced to 10 pe^ctt by P.L. 94-482, 
the Education Amendments of 1976. 
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Che efforts that would be taken to increase participation in programs through 
flexibility in course schedules, convenient locations, adequate transportation, 
and meeting child care needs! and (4) provide priority assistance for meeting 
the needs of adult immigrants* Changes w<>re made to the State allocation 
formula oz (1) eliminate the minimum payment requirement of 90 percent of the 
r v 1973 State grant; and (2) the inclusion of the Northern Hariana Islands as 
an Outlying Area. Other changes included: (1) the expansion of the AEA pur- 
pose to include programs to "enable all adults to acquire basic skills neces- 
sary to function in society;" (2) an increase in the Federal share to 100 per- 
cent for each of the Outlying Areas (the share remained at 90 percent for the 
States and Puerto Rico); (3) the inclusion of public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies, organizations, or institutions (instead of private nonprofit agencies) as 
eligible recipients of AEA State funds, but only if there were prior consulta- 
tion with the applicable LEA; (4) the authonzat ioi of separate appropriations 
for discretionary grants for research, development, dissemination, and evalua- 
tion (the previc M sly authorized clearinghouse was included under this Author- 
ization); and (5) the authorization of separate appropriations for an "Adult 
Education Program for Adult Immigrant v." 

P.L. 97-35, the Oooibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, section 528, 
authorized all AEA activities for FY 1984. Sect ion 542 repeal ed the AEA 
authorization for the "Emergency Aiult Education Program for Indochina Refu- 
gees" (originally authorized by P.L. 94-405, the Indochina Refugee Children 
Assistance Act of 1976). Section 506 placed a limit on the AEA authorization 
level for FY 1982 through FY 1984. 

P.L. 98-511, the E*. it ion Amendments of 1984, title I, amended the AEA 
and authorized it for FY 1985 through FY 1983. Significant changes were made 
to the State allocation formula „nd to State data reporting requirements. The 
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allocation formula was changed so that: (1) §100,000 is allocated to each of 
the Outlying Areas (instead of an aggregate 1 percent of the fundc) and 
§250,000 (instead of $150,000) to each of the States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico; (2) remaining funds are allocated by f .rmula to all States and 
Outlying Areas (instead of to States only); and (3) no State is to receive less 
than the amount of its grant in FY 1984. State data reporting requirements 
were increased by authorizing the Secretary to obtain information regard ug 
students (including the age, sex, and race, as well as whether programs were 
completed), programs, expen itures, and goals of each State's adult education 
programs . 

Other changes mad*» by P.L. 98-511 included: (1) the statement of purpose 
was modified to include basi . literacy skills (instead of basic skills) and 
training and education (instead of training); (2) the definition for adult (for 
the purpose of eligibility to participate in AEA programs) was expanded to 
include persons under 16 years of age if they are beyond che age of compulsory 
school attendance under State law; (3) proprietary (for-profit) schools were 
made eligible to participate in AEA programs; (4) the maintenance of eftort 
requirement was modified to allow the Secretary of Education to waive the 
requirement for a single fiscal year under "exceptional or uncontrollable 0 
circumstances; (5) dissemination projects (a new provision) and projects for 
the elderly and adult immigrants were authorized under discretionary grants, 
and separate authority for the elderly and immigrants was repealed; (6) sep- 
arate authorization for discretionary grants was replaced by a reservation of 
up to 5 percent from the regular AEA appropriation, but only if at least §112 
million has been appropriated; (7) the provision for a clearinghouse was re- 
pealed; (8) State advisory councils, mandatory under previous law, were made a 
permissive activitv. 
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ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

From the annual AEA appropriation, the Secretary of Education may reserve 
up to " percent for discretionary projects, but only if the amount is $112 
million or more. The remaining amount is allotted by formula to the States 
(the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Outlying Areas 12/). 

Under the AEA State allocation formula, the Secretary of Education first 
allots $100,000 to each of the Outlying Areas and $250,000 to each of the 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Any remaining funds are 
allotted to all States and Outlying Areas in proportion to the number of per- 
sons 16 years of age or older who have not completed secondary school and who 
are not currently required to be enrolled in school. No State is to receive 
less than the amount of its grant in FY 1984. In the calculation of State 
allotments, the Secretary has used data from the decennial census. 

According to appropriation language, AEA funds are made available for 
allocation to the States on July 1 of the fiscal year of the appropriation 
legislation, and remain available until September 30 of the following fiscal 
year . 

Within each State, AEA funds must be used according to the approved State 
plan. No more than 20 percent of these funds can be used for high scnool 
equivalency programs, with the remainder for basic skills, including literacy 
programs. In addition, not more than 20 percent of the total State f unds can 
be used for the education of institutionalised persons, and not less than 10 
percent mast be used for special demonstration and teacher training programs. 



12/ Specified as Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 
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State* may use AEA funds to pay for the Federal share of the co^t of the 
establishment or expansion of (a) adul* basic education programs and (b) adult 
education programs conducted by LEAs and public or private agencies, organi- 
zations, or institutions. The Federal share is 90 percent of the cost of pro- 
grams in the States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and 100 percent 
of the cost for the Outlying Areas. Data from State financial reports indicate 
that in FY 1984, expenditures from State and local sources represented $197 
million (67 percent) and expenditures from Federal funds were $95 million (33 
percent) of the total Federal, State, and local expenditures for adult edu- 
cation programs. 13/ 



PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 



As the following table and graph demonstrate, appropriations have in- 
creased overall during the 23 year appropriation history (24 program years) of 
the a£a. 14/ Fusing has increased in 17 of those years, with much of the 
overall increase occurring between FY 1965 and FY 1979, vht. the funding level 
reached $100 million. 15/ Annual funding since FY 1979 has remained more or 



13/ FY 1985 Annual Report by the National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, tables I and 2. 

14/ Appropriation History of Federal Vocational and Adult Education 
Programs, Fiscal Years 1960-1987 Us of October 18, 1986) (byj Paul M. Irwin. 
November 25, 1986. CRS report. FY 1965 and FY 1966 appropriations were 
authorized for the Adult Basic Education program under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, P.L. 88-452. Appropriations are excluded for the one-time funding 
in FY a980 of adult education programs for immigrants and Indochina refugees 
and for Cuban and Haitian Immigrants. FY 1987 funding is that provided Dy a 
continuing resolution, P.L. 99-500, which provides funding through September 
30, 1987. 

15/ Annual increases of 35 percent or more occurred in fiscal years 1967, 
1968, and 1973; these increases were apparently in response to the enactment 
of, respectively, the AEA (of 1966) as a separate education program, the 
initial $100,000 minimum State grant, and the increase in the minimum State 
grant to $150,000. 
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less stable. After adjusting for the effects of inflation, however, funding 
has decreased overall, with decreases occurring in 6 of the past 8 years. 
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The Adult Education Act Appropriations History For Fiscal Years 1965-1987 
In Current And Estimated Constant Dollais. In Terns Of Appropriations (Budget Authority) 



Fiscal Adult Education Act 

Year Appropriation 

(In thousands of 
Currant dollars) 



Percentage Change Percentage Change 

F.ob Previous Year Fro<t Previous Year 

(current collars) (constant dollars) 



1965 


918.612 










1966 


920.744 


11 


5X 


7 


1967 


929.200 


40 


8X 


31 


ex 


196y 


940.250 


37 


8X 


29 


2% 


1969 


945.000 


11 


8% 


4 


6X 


1970 


949.900 


10 


9% 


2 


6X 


1971 


955.000 


10 


2* 


2 


3X 


1972 


$61,134 


11 


2X 


4 


6X 


1973 


964.634 


38 


8X 


29 


7X 


1974 


963.266 


-25 


AX 


-30 


OX 


1975 (for 1975) 


967, 500 


6 


7% 


-1 


7X 


1975 (for 1976) 


967.500 


0 


OX 


-6 


ex 


1976 (for 1977) 


871. 500 


5 


9% 


-2 


9X 


1977 (for 1976) 


960.500 


12 


sx 


5 


2X 


1978 (for 1979) 


990,750 


12 


7X 


5 


2X 


1979 (for 1960) 


9100.000 


10 


2X 


0 


9X 


1960 (for 1961) 


9100.000 


0 


OX 


-6 


b% 


1961 (for 1962) 


9100.000 


0 


OX 


-6 


3X 


1962 (for 1963) 


966.400 


-13 


BX 


-19 


4X 


1963 (for 1994) 


395,000 


10 


OX 


3 


9X 


Z964 (for 1965) 


3100,000 


5 


3X 


-0 


9X 


1985 (for 1966) 


3101,963 


2 


OX 


-2 


9X 


1966 (for 1967) 


397, 579 


-4 


3% 


-7 


OX 


1967 (for 1966) 


$106,981 


6 


SX 


4 


3X 


Net change. 1965 to 




469 


iX 


22 


3X 


1987 (for 1988) 













Note The prlc<5 index used is the I fixed-weight ) deflator for State and local government pure ss of ser- 
vices, received froa zhe Bureau of Econooic Analysis. Department of Commerce, on Aug 19,19tt6 For 
fiscal year 1986, the incex is based on data for the first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fis- 
cal years 1937 and 198B, the index is estimated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office projections 
of the rate of increase in the overall Gross National Product deflator (published in Aug 1986) 
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Adult Education Act 

Appropriation* by Program Yoor 
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PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

Participants in the AEA State-administered grant program are shown in the 
following table. For FY 1965 and FY 1966, participants under the Adult Basic 
Education program authorized by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are shown. 
From FY 1967 to FY 1985, the number of AEA participants in State grant programs 
has grown more than 7 times. 



Fiscal State grant 

year participants 



1965 




37,991 


1966 




377,660 


1967 




B8,935 


1968 




h ^,730 


1969 




484,626 


1970 




535,613 


1971 




620,922 


1972 




820,514 


1973 




822,469 


1974 




956,401 


1975 


1 


221,210 


1976 


1 


651,094 


1977 


1 


686,300 


1978 


1 


811,100 


1979 


1 


806,300 


1980 


2 


057,982 


1981 


2 


261, 252 


1982 


2 


167,854 


1983 


2 


576,332 


1984 


2 


596,544 


1985 


2 


879,125 



Source: FY 1985 Annual Report by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Adult Education (table 3) and an un- 
published table from the adult education program office 
of the Department of Education. 
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SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 

The AEA program has not been evaluated since 1980, and program data have 
not been collected in a systamatic „ay since 1981. Some financial and parti- 
cipation data have been obtained from annual State performance reports, and a 
technical design study was conducted in 1984. The 1984 study indicated that 
States have informatioo suitable for use in a national evaluation of adult 
education programs, and recommended the conduct 0 f a cost-benefit pilot project 
to collect additional information. 16/ Unless appropriations are provided for 
AEA discretionary grants, the Department of Education (ED) has no immediate 
plans to conduct either the pilot project or other AEA evaluation activities. 

Is the Target Population Beinft Served ? 

Several target populations are implied in the AEA legislation. It should 
be noted, however, that the requirements are generally atated in terms of types 
of persons served or the percentages of funds reserved for specific programs, 
and not in terms of percentages «f participants (or target populations). 

Participants in AEA programs are limited to those adults who have not com- 
pleted high school, and of these, no more than 20 percent of the AEA funds al- 
located to the States can be used for high school equivalency programs. States 
are required to give special assistance to the needs of adults with limited 
English proficiency (as defined in the Bilingual Education Act^. 17/ In addi- 
tion, States are required to serve "all segments 0 f the adult population." Of 
the 2.6 million AEA program participants in FY 1984, approximately 25 percent 

W Sherman, J.D. and Stromsdorf er, E.W. Model for Benefit-cost Analysis 
of Adult Education Programs, Pelavin Associates, Inc., 1984. 

Hi This requirement was first enacted in 1974 as part of P.L. 93-380. 
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received instruction in English as a second language (ESL). Overall, 1.9 mil- 
lion (about 73 percent) persons participated in Adult basic education programs 
(grades kindergarten through 8 and ESL), with the remainder participating in 
programs for grades 9 through 12. With regard to the age of participants, ap- 
proximately 80 percent were between 16 and 44 years old, while the remaining 20 
percent were 45 years old or older. 

No more than 20 percent of the AEA grants to State are to be spent for 
programs for institutionalized persons, and no less than 10 percent for special 
demonstration and teacher training programs. Available data do not precisely 
correspond with these requirements. 18/ Data from FY 1984 State reports indi- 
cate that funds were distributed to recipient agencies as follows: LEAs, 58 
percent; colleges and universities, 21 percent; intermediate education agen- 
cies, 11 percent; State agencies, 5 percent; and institutions and other agen- 
cies, 5 percent. 19/ 

Information from FY 1981 State reports provides additional information 
concerning the distribution of AEA grants and services to various target pop- 
ulations within States. With regard to AEA programs, whites accounted for 46 
percent of the participants; Hispanics, 22 percent; blacks, 21 percent; Asian 
and Pacific Islanders, 10 percent; and American Indian and native Alaskans, 1 
percent. 20/ In FY 1981, 54 percent of the participants were female and 46 
percent were male. State reports from FY 1981 indicate that States used nu- 
merous agencies, organizations, and institutions (in addition to LEAs) in the 
delivery and expansion of adult educational services, including businesses and 

18 / For example, LEAs could use funds for both adult basic education 
programs and for programs to serve institutionalized persons. 

lj}/ FY 1985 Annual Evaluation Report, U.S. Department of Education. 

20/ FY 1982 Annual Evaluation Report, U.S. Department of Education. 
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industries, churches, voluntary and community organizations, and job training 
agencies. Churches were reported as the primary provider of support services 
for participants; these services included transportation and child care. 



Are the Objectives Being Met ? 



The last national evaluation of the AEA program was completed in 1980. 21/ 
The final report of that evaluation contained several conclusions related to 
AEA objectives (and appear to remain relevant following the 1984 amendments to 
the AEA), including: 

1. Increasing numbers of adult? «re being served, but there 
continues to be a large, unmet l eed for services to adults 
not being served by existing programs; the study is 
particularly concerned about the lick of services to adults 
who are "most in need" but suggestt that there is little 
State or local agreement about who ihese perscns are and 
how to recruit them; 

2. The program appears to be benefiting a reasonably large 
number of adults at a remarkably low Federal cost; 

3. There seems to be an overall lack o f clarity regarding the 
target population; some programs concentrated on high-school 
equivalency, some on educational skills related to employment, 
and some on persons u th special needs that are identified 

in the AEA; 

4. Although most projects are administer d by LEAs, most of 
the participants received services outside of formal school 
classrooms; 

5. The study does not support the possible need for special 
preparation or credentials for adult education instructors, 
primarily because no agreement was found concerning what 
constitutes necessary or proper preparation. 

These findings, in conjunction with the discussion of target populations above, 

indicate that the AEA is meeting part of its objectives, M to expand educational 



2_1/ An Assessment of the State-administered Program of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, Development Associates, Inc. July 1980. (Prepared for the Office of 
Trograrr. Evaluation, U.S. Department of Education.) 
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opportunities for adults and to encourage the establishment of programs of 
adult education." 

The findings do not appear to support the success of the AEA in meeting 
other objectives, such as enabling "all adults to acquire basic literacy 
skills," and enabling "adults who so desire to continue their education to at 
least the level of completion of secondary school." A similar conclusion was 
reached from a 1984 ED survey of a sample of States; ED found that "by any 
definition only a small proportion of the target population is served by 
existing programs" and that recent high school dropouts have become an in- 
creasing part of that population. 22/ A somewhat different conclusion was 
reached in the 1986 report on "Illiteracy in America," where the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education stated: 

Told repeatedly by educators that Federal funds to combat illiteracy 
were insufficient, we tried to determine what amount would be 
sufficiint — how bad the prohlem is and what success this country is 
having in combating it. We were amazed to find that no one really 
knows. What we did find was a lack of Jata to substantiate any claim 
of need, no plans to gather the data, and a confusing range of esti- 
mates of the number of illiterates. 23/ 

Partially in response to the lack of current program data, the 1984 amendments 

to the AEA (P.L. 98-511) strengthened the provisions requiring States to report 

to the Secretary of Education concerning "students, programs, expenditures, and 

goals" of their adult education programs. Currently, ED is in the process of 

collecting these data, but none of it has been published yet. 



22/ U.S. Department of Education, Justification of Appropriation 
Estimates for Committees on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1986 (on vocational and 
adult education], p. 314. 

23/ Illiteracy in America: Extent, Causes, and Suggested Solutions, The 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education. 1986. p. iii* 
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ADDITIONAL PROCRAH BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

Discussion* of adult education programs are frequently linked to problems 
of adult literacy. 24/ As noted above by the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education, there is "a lack of data to substantiate any claim of need, no 
plans to gather the data, md a confusing range of e imates of the number of 
illiterates." ED has taken several steps to alleviate this problem, however. 
It launched the Adult Literacy Init^ti e in 1983, designed "to increase na- 
tional attention to the promotion of adult literacy and to enhance existing 
literacy programs, while utilising the Department's expertise in coordinating 
literacy programs nationwide." The Initiative is not a legislatively mandated 
program, but is based on various discretionary authorities available to the 
Secretary of Education. 

Onder the Initiative, &D analyzed the Census Bureau's 1982 English Lan- 
guage Proficiency Survey to estimate that there are between 17 and 21 million 
illiterate adults, age 20 and over. 25/ The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, in conjunction with the Initiative, sponsored a 1985 survey of the 
literacy skills of young adults age 21 to 25 years. The survey defined 3 types 
of literacy— prose, document, and quantitati ve-and found that an "overwhelm- 
ing" majority of young adults performed adequately at the lower level of each 



24/ For a more complete discussion of the latter topic, see Congressional 
Research Service Issue Brief 851hO, Adult Literacy Issues, Programs, and 
Options • 

25/ U.S. Departmpr.c of Education, justification of appropriation 
estimates for Cormuttees on Appropriations, fiscal year 1987 (on vocational and 
adult education], p. 399, 
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type of literacy, but that only a relatively small percentage performed the 
more complex and challenging tasks associated with each type of literacy. 26/ 

ED's Adult Literacy Initiative ah) sponsored a survey of Federal programs 
providing literacy services and basic skills for the adult population. On June 
12, 1986, ED testified on its findings at joint congressional hearings. 27/ 
The survey identified 79 programs in 14 Federal agencies that serve many dif- 
ferent populations. An estimated total Federal expenditure of $347 million in 
FY 1985 was -dentified with these programs. However, ED considers this amount 
under-reported, since 47 of the 79 programs were unable to identify specific 
funding for literacy activities. Numbers of program participants were not col- 
lected by the survey. 

In the ED survey, 3 Fedr-al agencies — ED, the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS), and the Department of Defense (Deo)— accounted for nearly 
ail of the FY 1985 funds for literacy and basic skills programs for adults. 
ED programs included the AEA ($82 million, excluding high school equivalency 
program*), vocational education basic grants to States authorized under the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act ($147 million, for the adult literacy 
component of funds designated .or basic skills and for the disadvantaged) , 
programs for neglected and delinquent children authorized under chapter 1 of 
the F.ducation Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 ($18 million), and 
vocational rehabilitation centers fir independent living authorized under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act ($7 million;, i^perditures of $50 million were 

26/ Kirsch, Irwin S. and Ann Jungeblut. Literacy: profiles of America's 
yoang H "ts. Natioi 1 Assessment of Educational Progress, Educational Testing 
Service ^report no. lb-PL-02). 1986. 

27/ Joint oversight hearings on illiteracy, House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education and Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts, and Humanities. (Jcint hearings, 99th Congress, 2d session, 
June 12, 1986.) 
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identified for the HHS grant program providing comprehensi ve services to de- 
velopmental^ disabled persons. DOD expenditures of $25 million were iden- 
tified for several basic skills and skill enhancement programs for military 
personnel. Estimates of expenditures for literacy and basic skills programs 
were not identifiable for several Federal programs, including most Job Training 
and Partnership Ac. programs, Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) pro- 
grams, the Cooperative Extension Service, veterans' assistance programs, and 
various community block grants. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

U.S. Library 0 f Congress. Congressional Research Service. Education an,< 
Public Welfare Division. Adult literacy issues, programs, and 
options (by] Paul H. Irwin. [Washington] 1985. (i, Sue Brief 85180) 
Regularly updated. 

"JT!"? ?L th f o A T dul n Q E c^> Ci0n ACC ' " Aoended b * che Education Amend- 

Appropriation history o< *-deral vocational and adult education programs, 
fiscal years 1960-1987 v 0 f October 18, 1986), by Paul H. Irwin. 
(Washington) 1986. 2 p. ( C RS report) 

Adult literacy: problems and alternative.!, by Paul M. Irwin. 
(Washington] 1983. 27 p. (CRS report) 
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x. "math/ science" education procram authorized UNDER TITLE II OF THE 

EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT (P.L. 98-377) 



SUHMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The national concern about the declining quality of math and science pro- 
grams in the Nation's schools was a major factor contributing to the enactment 
of the mathematics and science education program under title II of the Educ- 
ation for Economic Security Act (P.L. 98-377). Student performance on stan- 
dardized tests was viewed as inadequate both in terms of the recent trends in 
scores for American students and comparative data for American students and 
students in other nations. 1/ The concerns included the perceived decline in 
America's competitive position in international trade, concerns about the 
quality of high school graduates because of declining test scores on college 
entrance examinations, need for researchers ir» science and technology areas, 
and shortage of qualified elementary a mi secondary science and mathematics 
teachers. 

The recommendations in the various school "reform" reports released since 
1983 have proposed a variety of actions to improve thp quality of the Nation's 



1/ A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century. Carnegie Forum on 
Education and the Economy. Washington, D.C. Hdy 1986; and Comparison of the 
Achievement of American Elementary and Secondary Pupils With Those Abroad — The 
Examinations Sponsored by the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement, by Uayne Riddle. [Washington] 1986. (white Paper no 
86-683 EPW) 
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teaching force in general, and math and science teachers in particular. 2/ An 
aacitional dimension to the problem of a sufficient number of qualified math 
and science teachers has been the predictions of a shortage of qualified 
teachers because of: (l) the recent upward trends in total school enrollments 
that are more pronounced in some parts of the Nation; and (2) projections that 
the number of new teachers will be insufficient to staff the classrooms. 3/ 
These predictions suggest that the teacher surplus of the past several 
years has been replaced by a projected teacher shortage for the next several 
years. The concerns about teacher quality and supply are considered to be more 
severe in science and mathematics because of the continuing need for teachers 
to update their teaching skills and content knowledge and the competiti n for 
high-ability persons educated in rathematics and science from the private sec- 
tor. In fact, the supply of new teacher education grsHuates in science and 
mathematics may be insufficient to cope with normal attrition in these areas of 
the teaching force. 4/ Federal programs to address the problems related to 
improving the Nation's teaching force have been limited. 5/ 



2/ For additional information, see: Education in America: Reports on its 
Condition, Recommendations for Change. CRS Issue Brief 83106 [by] James B. 
litedman. Updated regularly; and Education Reform Reports: Content and Impact. 
CRS Report No. 86-56 EPW. March 17, 1986. [by 1 Jam:s B. Stedman and K. Forbis 
Jordar 

3/ The Condition of Education. 1985 Edition. National Center foi 
Education Statistics. Department of Education. 1985. p. 137-176. 

4/ For additional information, see: Educating Americans for the 21st 
Century. National Science Board Commission on Precollege Education in Math- 
ematics, Science, and Technology. National Science Foundation. 1983. p. 27~37. 

5/ Federt I programs to improve teaching include the Carl D. Perkins 
college scholarships for prospective teachers authorized in title V-E of the 
Higher Education Act; territorial teacher training under section 1525 of P.L. 
95-561; Excellence in Education Grants (P.L. 98-377) to local schools exhib- 
iting a commitment to excellence; and Leadership in Educational Administration 
Development (LEAD) grants to State-level consortia of higher education insti- 
tutions, State educational agencies (SEAs), and local educational agencies 
(LEAs) for improving the skills of practicing school administrators (title IX 
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General Description 

In response to the concern about the quality of science and mathematics 
instruction, the Congress enacted tie II of the Education f,>r Economic Secu- 
rity Act (P.L. 98-377). The purpose of the legislation is to improve public, 
and private nonprofit, elementary and secondary school instruction in science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and computer learning; the legislation is pop- 
ularly referred to as the "math/science program." Funds may be used to provide 
"training, retraining, and inservice training" for elementary and secondary 
school teachers in the target subject areas, and, when these needs have been 
met, to develop and acquire related instructional materials and equipment. The 
intent is that all programs give special attention to ways in which access can 
be increased for underrepresented and underserved populations 6/ and for gifted 
and talented students. 

Under title II, formula grants are made to local educationa agencies 
(LEAs) through State educational agencief (SEAs), and competitive grants are 
made to LEAs and institutions of higher education by the SEA and also by the 
State agency for higher education (SAHE) . In addition, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation is authorized to make discretionary grants. (Details of the formulas 
are provided under "Allocation Formula and Process.") 

SEAs are required to submit a State plan to the Secretary of Education 
before the State's funds are allocated; in the same manner, LEAs are required 



of P.L. 98-558 and later P.L. 99-498). The FY 1987 appropriations for these 
programs total approximately $26.7 million. 

6/ Section 206(d) of P.L. 98-377 indicates that the reference to histor- 
ically underrepresented and underserved populations 0 f students includes fe- 
males, minorities, handicapped individuals, individuals with limited English 
proficiency, and migrant students. 
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submit a plan to the SEA. Before funds are allocated to LEAs, plans are 
reviewed by the SEA to ensure conformance with the statute. 

Initial funding for the title II programs was provided in FY 1985. 
However, programs were not implemented in the States and LEAs until the 1985- 
86 school year because grant awards for FY 1985 were not announced until 
July 2, 1985. 

Program to be Conducted by I ~As 

The funds are to be used by the LEAs for the expansion and improvement of 
inservice training and retraining of teachers and other appropriate school per- 
sonnel in the fields of mathematics and science, including vocational education 
teachers who use mathematics and science in their classes. Statutory provi- 
sions permit LEAs to carr> out program activities in cooperation with me or 
more other LEAs or the SEA, or both. 

If the LEA can demonstrate that the need for training and retraining 
mathematics and science teachers has been met, program funds may be used for 
training, retraining, and inservice training in computer learning and foreign 
language instruction, and the acquisition of instructional materials and 
equipment related to mathematics and science instruction. However, in no 
instance may an LEA use more than 30 percent of its funds under this program to 
purchase computer and computer-related instructional equipment, or more than 15 
i^rcent to strengthen instruction in foreign languages. 

Consistent with the number of children enrolled in private, nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools, either the LEA or the SEA must arrange to 
include services and arrangements for such children and their teachers to 
assure their equitable participation in the purposes and benefits of programs 
and activities. If an SEA or LEA has failed, or is unwilling, to provide 
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programs and activities on an equitable basis to these children and their 
teachers, the Secretary must arrange to provide these children with services. 

Each LEA desiring to receive funds must make an assessment of its need for 
assistance in: (l) teacher training, retraining, and inservice training of 
school personnel in mathematics, science, foreign language, and computer learn- 
ing, including the availability (supply) and qualifications (level of training) 
of secondary teachers and the qualifications of elementary teachers in thise 
areas; (2) improvement of instructional materials and equipment related to 
mathematics and science education; and (3) improvement of access to instruction 
in mathematics, science, foreign languages, and computer learning of the his- 
torically underserved and underrepresented populations and the gjf'ed and 
talented, and an assessment of the current degree of access to such instruction 
of such students. Each LEA's assessment plan is to be completed within 9 
months of the date on which funds became available to the LEA, and the plan 
must describe how the LEA plans to meet its identified needs. 

Programs to be Conducted by SEAs 

Of each SFA's funds for elementary and secondary education, at least 20 
percent (of th« 70 percent) must be used for demonstration and exemplary pro- 
grams for teacher training and retraining in mac hematics and science, foreign 
language instruction, and computer learning; instructional equipment and 
materials; projects for historically underserved populations ana for gifted and 
talented students; and dissemination of information about exemplary programs in 
mathematics, science, computer learning, and foreign languages. 

At least 5 percent (of the 70 percent) of the SFA's funds mist be used to 
provide technical assistance to LEAs in the nduct of these programs, and no 
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more than 5 percent (of the 70 percent) ma^ *>e used to conduct the State 
assessment and to administer and evaluate these programs. 

Programs to be Conducted by SAHEs 

Of the total grant to each State, 30 percent must be allocated to the 
SAHE. Of each SAHE's furWs, at least 75 percent (of the 30 percent) is to be 
used for competitive grants to institutions of higher education in the State to 
train new mathematics and science teachers; retrain other existing teachers so 
that they may specialize in mathematics, science, foreign languages, and com- 
puter learning; and provide inservice training for elementary, secondary, and 
vocational teachers to improve their teaching skills in mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, and computer learning. 

The SAHE must use at least 20 percent (of the 30 percent) of the funds for 
cooperative programs among institutions of higher education, LEAs, SEAs, aid 
other public and nonprofit private agencies; these program- are to be designed 
te improve student understanding and performance in science, mathen.2t*cs , and 
"critical" foreign languages, as determined by the Secretary of Education. 

Not more than 5 percent (of the 30 percent? of the 3AHE*s allocation must 
be used for: (1) a State assessment of needs of institutions of higher educa- 
tion related to mathematics, science, foreign language, and computer learning; 
and (2) the State-level costs of administration and evaluation of these pro- 
grams and activities. 

Secretary's Discretionary Fund 

Of the 9 percent of the annual appropriations provided for the Secretary's 
discretionary fund, 75 percent must be used b, the Secretary to award grants to 
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and enter into cooperative agreements with SEAs, LEAs, institutions of higher 
education, and nonprofit organizations and agencies for programs of national 
significance to improve instruction in mathematics a d science, computer 
learning, and critical foreign languages. Special funding consideration must 
be given to magnet school programs for gifted and talented students, and to 
programs providing special services to historically underserved and under- 
represented populations in the fields of mathematics and science. From these 
funds, the Secretary must reserve up to $3 million annu.Ily for evaluation and 
research activities that include an analysis of alternative methods to improve 
instruction in mathematics and science; an annual evaluation of this program 
and of the body of research on improving teacher training, retraining, mserv- 
ice training, and retention; and the development of curricula and materials in 
mathematics and science. 

Ftom the remaining 25 percent (of the 9 percent available annually), the 
retary must make grants to institutions of higher education for the improve- 
ment and expansion of instruction in critical foreign languages. 

State Assessment Requirements 

Not later than 9 .nonths after funds become available, each State that ha c 
applied for and receiv 'd funds unaer this program is to prepare a preliminary 
assessment of the status of instruction in mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and computer learning. (Funds first became available to the States on 
July 2, 1985.) These assessments must be submitted jointly by the SEA and the 
SAHE, and developed in consultation with State and local officials anJ repre- 
sentatives of interested public, and private nonprofit, agencies and groups 
within the State. 
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The State- essraent report must be prepared after an examination of the 
LEA assessments, and must include a five-year projection of: (i) the a 1 lia- 
bility of qualified mathematics, science, foreign language, and computer 
learning teachers at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels within 
the state; (2) qualifications of current teachers in these subject fields', 
(3) State standards for teacher certification in these subject fields; 
(A) availability of adequate curricula in these subject tields; and (5) degree 
of access that historically underrepresented and underserved individuals, and 
the gifted and talented, have to these subject fields. The repoit also must 
include a description of the programs, initiatives, and resources committed or 
projected to be undertaken within the State to improve: (l) teacher recruit- 
ment and retention; (2) teacher qualifications in the target subject fields; 
(3) curricula and instructional materials and equipment in the target subject 
fields, and (A) access of underrepresented and underserved populations, and the 
gifted and talented, to the subject areas. 

Each State must submi t its completed assessment report to the Secretary no 
later than the end of the first year for which funds have been available. 
Grant awards were announced by the Department of Education on July 2, 1985, 
The date for the submission of the assessment report was July 2, 1986. 7/ 
Following receipt of the assessment reports, the Secretary then is required to 
prepat and subwit to the Congress a summary report of the assessments con- 
ducted by the individual States "as soon as practicable." Reportedly, the 
Secretary of Education does not plan to submit the summary report to the 
Congress until February 1987 or later. 



7/ On December 10, 1986, ED personnel indicated that assessment reports 
had not been received from three States. 
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BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Legislative action concerning the math/science program occurred in two 
phases. Title II of the Education for Economic Security Act (P.L. 98-377), was 
enacted on August 11, 1934, and subsequently was amended by P.L. 99-159. 

Interest and support for passage of the math/science legislation were hijh 
at the start of the 98th Congress, but 18 months passed before final action was 
taken. H.R. 1310, was introduced or. February 8, 1983, and jointly referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology. The bill's purpose was to improve elementary and secondary school 
instruction in science, mathematics, computer learning, and foreign languages. 
The House passed H.R. 1310, as amended, on March 2, 1983. The Senate bill, 
S. 1285, introduced on Hay 16, I9b3, was passed as an Amended version of 
H.R. 1310 by the House and Senate on June 27, 1984, and forwarded to the 
President. The authorizations provided $350 million for FY 1984 and $400 
million for FY 1985. Title II was extended aud amended by the National Sci- 
ence, Engineering, and Mathematics Authorisation Ac, of 1986 (P.L. 99-159). No 
new provisions were authorized, but technical and clarifying amendments were 
enacted. The principal changes were to extend the authorizations at the level 
of $350 million annually through FY 1988; to reduce the amount of the Secretary 
of Education's discretionary fund from 10 percent to 9 percent; to clarify the 
formula for allocation of funds to LEAs; to make foreign language teachers 
eligible for higher education programs; to amend tne assessment requirements; 
and to require the Secretary of Education to summarize t' 1 State/local assess- 
ments in a report to the Congress. Other technical changes required that the 
Secretary use a portion of the discretionary funds for specific activities, 
clarified the definition of eligible non-public schools and organizations, and 
reduced the amount of funds for the Outlying Areas. 
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ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

The title II statutory provisions prescribe how that the funds are to be 
distributed among the various agencies and functions, (see tabl- I.) From I 
percent of the total funds appropriated, the Secretary must allot < is to th^ 
Outlying Areas according to their respectiv- needs, but not less than half of 
this amount is to be allocated for programs in elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by the Department 0 f Interior. In addition, 0 f 
the remaining appropriations, 9 percent may be retained by the Secretary of 
Education for discretionary grants to national priority activities. 



TABLE I. Allocation of Funds Under Title II 0 f the 
Education for Economic Security Act 



Recipient 


Percent 


Purpose 


Schools in the outlying areas 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
Secretary's discretionary fund 
State educational agency 


0.5 a/ 
0.5 b/ 
9.0 a/ 
9U.0 c/ 


Local school programs 
Local school programs 
National priority programs 
Crai ts to LEAs and SAHE 



a/ No more than this percentage is to be used f jr this purpose, 
b/ No less than this percentage is to be used for this purpose, 
c/ This rcentage is to be allocated to the SEAs. 



The rem, 90 percent 0 f each annual appropriation is aUocated to the 

States throuj . formula grants based on each State's share of t.ie Nation's 
school-age population (5-17 years), w.th each State receiving a minimum grant 
of 0.5 percent (of t>> € 90 percent). Of the funds received by the State, 70 
percent is to be admn. «p« .a by the SEA, an d 30 percent is to be administered 
by the SAHE through discretionary grants to institutions of higher education 
(iHEs). (see table 2 for the distribution of the funds received by a State.) 
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Of the 70 percept ^; the State's allocation administered by the SEA for 
elementary and secondary programs, not less than 70 percent (of the 70 percent) 
is distributed to LEAs in the State. Of these funds, 50 percent is distributed 
on Che basis of each LEA's share of the State 1 ? public and private elementary 
and secondary school enrollment, and 50 percent on the basis of each LEA's 
share of the State's total number of children counted for che purposes of allo- 
cating funds under chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981 (the Federal program for educationally disadvantaged children)* The 
effect of this latter provision is to allocate a greater proportion of the 
funds to LEAs with larger than average numbers of children in poor families. 

TABLE 2. Allocation of State Funds Under Title II of the 
Education for Economic Security Act 

Recipient F^.'cent Purpose 

SEA for LEAs 49.0 a/ Local school programs 

SEA 14.0 a/ Discretionary grants to LEAs 

SEA 3.5 a/ Technical assistance of LEAs 

SEA 3.5 b/ Assessment and administration 

SAHE 22.5 a/ Discretionary grants to IHEs 

SAHE 6.0 a/ Cooperative programs 

SAHE 1.5 b/ Assessment and administration 



aj ilo less than this percentage is to be used for this purpose, 
b/ No more than this percentage is to be used for this purpose. 



PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

For FY 1985, the appropriation for this program was $100 million, and 
funds were available immediately for obligation and remain "available until 
expended." Howevei , grant awards were not announced by the Department of Edu- 
cation until July 2, 1985; consequently, funds were not available until the 
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1985-86 school year. For FY 1986 and FY 1987, appropriations were available to 
SEAs and SAHEs from July 1 following enactment through September 30 of the next 
calendar year. The final appropriation for FY 1986 was $42.07 million and for 
FY 1987 is $80 million. Annual appropriations are shown in table 2. 



TABLE 3. Authorisations and Appropriations for 
Title II of the Education for 
Economic Security Act (P.L. 98-377) 
(in mil 1 ions) a/ 



Fiscal year Appropriation 



1984 -o- 

1985 $100 

1986 42 
'987 80 



a/ Given the brief history of this program, 
appropriations are expressed only in current 
dol 1 ars. 



PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

The first year of operation for the t' le II math/science program was the 
1985-86 school year, and needs assessment/evaluation data have not been sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the Secretary of Education. Reports have been sub- 
mitted to the Department of Education by the States, but the composite has not 
been completed. Obviously, trend information is not yet available. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 

Department of Education staff have made evaluation field visits to several 
States, but the findings of this study have not been made available. No 
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reports on State or local evaluation* have been received. Policy makers do not 
have sufficient information to determine if the formula grant used in allo- 
cating funds to States and LEAs has encouraged LLAs to develop programs to 
improve instruction in the target subject areas, or if the involvement of SEAs, 
SAHEs, LEAs, and institutions of higher education has increased the possibility 
of significant long-term improvement of instruction in the target areas. 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

The principal issues re ited to the math/science program are: (l) dup- 
lication of activities permissible under the State education block grant 
authorized by chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981; (2) Federal versus State/local priorities; (3) magnitude of the teacher 
supply and demand problem; (4) absence of information about the uses of funds 
or types of activities supported by the program; (5) potentially limited impact 
of the program because of the formula allocation procedures and the relatively 
small amount ot funding for this program when compared to the approximately 
$130 billion in total local, State, and Federal expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education during th<' 1985-86 school year; and (6) appropriateness of 
Federal action. 

Duplication of the Chapter 2 State Education Block Grant 

One continuing issue is whether a Federal math/science initiative is 
needed because similar activities were included in the broad l.st of per- 
missible activities authorized under provisions of the chapter 2 State 
education block grant in the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981 (ECIA). One difference is that the math/science program is relatively 
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■or* focused. Under the current math/science legislation, activities are 
restricted to the improvement 0 f instruction m mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and computer learning, but under the chapter 2 State education block 
grant, permissible activities could include improvement of instruction in aU 
subject areas in elementary and secondary schools. 

The types of decisions that local school officials «iay make when provi-dad 
with the opportunity to set local priorities is illustrated in their choices 
concerning the use of chapter 2 block grant funds; a recent stuoy of LEA 
expenditure patterns for the block grant reported that 11 percent of the funds 
were used for curriculum development and staff development in all subject 
areas. The general tendency vas for larger percentages of funds to be used for 
these activities in • he larger LEAs • 8/ This finding suggests that, of the 
approximately $400 million that has been allocated annually to LEAs from the 
State education block grant in recent years, LEAs were spending about $44 mil- 
lion annually for curriculum development and staff development in aU subject 
areas. This amount is comparable to the FY 1986 appropriation of $42.07 mil- 
• lio" for the math/science program and the $80 million for t-'Y 1987. 

Federal Versus State/Local Priorities 

Under the math/science program, the Federal legislation requires that 
funds be focused on improving teacher skills and instruction in specific 
subject areas that have been identified in the legislation. Under the 
math/science program, decisions atout specific activities are made by SEAs, 
SAHEs, or LEAs rather than at the Federal level. However, if the goal is to 

8/ Apling, Richard and Christine L. Padilla. Funds Allocation and 
Expenditures under the Education Block Grant. SRI International. Henlo Park, 
California. ED Contract No. 300-83-0286, SRI Project No. 6684. January 1986. 
p. 39 • 
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have more standardized activities, greater control over approval of L5A plans 
could be given to the SEA; the legislation could be made more detailed; or SEA, 
SAHE, and LEA project proposals could be subject to th° review and approval of 
the Secretary of Education. 

Magnitude of the Teacher Supply and Demand "Problem" 

An assumption used in justifying the math/science program is that the 
current and projected teacher supply and demand conditions are of sufficient 
magnitude to justify a Federal program. Teacher supply and demand issues can 
be viewed from two perspectives — quality and quantity. The concept of teacher 
quality refers to the academic ability of current and prospective teachers and 
also to tne knowledge that these persons have of their subjecc areas. In re- 
views of teacher education programs, concerns have been raised about both 
areas. Various studies have reported that the "bes* and brightest" college 
students are not entering teachirg and that potential teachers continue to 
score below the average for all college students on standardized tests. 
Regarding experienced teachers, even though they may have been current in their 
disciplines at one time, the contention has been made that significant numbers 
of today's teachers in such fields as mathematics and physical sciences are not 
current with developments in their disciplines. This long-term problem of 
quality in the Nation's teaching force has been exacerbated by alternative 
employment opportunities, particularly for minorities and women. Education 
historically has relied on these two groups u staff the schools, but pressures 
for dp«eoregat ion, affirmative action, and equal opportunity have provided both 
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groups with easier access to a wider range of jobs that may be perceived as 
being- more prestigious and financially rewarding than teaching. 9/ 

The concept of teacher quantity refers to the relationship between the 
supply of qualified teachers and the demand as illustrated by the number of 
teaching vacancies. In the fall of 1985, after a 15 year period of oversup-jlv, 
many local school districts began to experience teacher shortages because of 
increased school enrollments in the primary grades, pressures for more teachers 
resulting from hig' er high school graduation requirements, and in insufficient 
number of students completing teacher e^jcat.on programs. Of the Natioi i 
almost 2.5 million element-ry and secondary school teachers, the National 
Education Association has indicated that half will have to be replaced within 
the next decade because of normal attrition and retirement. In 1985, the 
former National Center for Education Statistics in the Department of Education 
projected an annual shortage of 40,000 persons when the projected need for 
"new" teachei t compared with the projected number of college graduates froir 
teacher education urograms . 10/ 



Absence of Information 

Assessment of the impact of this Federal program for improvement of 
math/science instruction may be even more difficult than assessment of the 
current chapter 2 State education block grant. The lack of statutory reporting 
requirements other than the initial assessment under the math/science program 

9/ Teacher Supplv and Demand. CRS White Paper 85-994 S, October 9, 1985. 
[by] K. Forbis Jordan. 

10/ For addituial discussion about the teacher supply and demand issues, 
see: Teacher Supply and Demand. CRS White Paper 85-994 S, October 9 1985. 
(by) K. Forbis Jordan. 
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has contributed to criticism of both programs because of the absence of 
comprehensive information about activities or uses of funds. 

Since funds for the math/science program did not become available until 
the 1985-86 school year, evaluation and program participation information has 
not become available. For example, policy makers do not know: (l) whether the 
activities being conducted under the math/science program duplicate activities 
conducted wi*h funds under the chapter 2 ECIA State education bl^ck grant; or 
(2) whether the funds for this program are sufficiently large to have an impact 
on improvement of instruction in the target subject areas; or (3) how many 
years will be required to ascertain if positive changes in either the teaching 
force or the instructional process are associated with any particular activity. 

This lack of information likely will influence the deliberations about 
continued funding for this program. Information from the State/ local needs 
assessment has not been available when th? Congress has acted on appropriations 
for the math/scicrce program. The Secretary of Education is required to submit 
to the Congress a summary of the State/local needs assessment reports, but no 
information is available concerning the issues that the Secretary may address 
in the report. 

Potential Impact 

In the context of total funding for elementary and secondary eo ication, 
funding for this program is small; the FY 1987 appropriations of $80 million 
for the math/scii.jce program in the 1987-88 school year represents less than $2 
per pupil or a little more than $30 per teacher in the Nation's public and 
private, nonprofit elementary and s?.ondary schools. In view of this small 
amount cf funds, one question about tne program's potential impact is whether 
program funds should be targeted to a greater extent on specific activities and 
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concentrated on a more limited number of LEAs through State or. national com- 
petitive grant*. Even though the current program has the advantages of pro- 
viding funds to all LEAs t.nd permitting LEAs to design programs oriented to 
their needs, many LEAs will have difficulty implementing programs because of 
their small allocation. 

A second question related to potential impact of the math/science program 
is whether the level of Federal funding under this program is sufficient "to 
make a difference" in the Nation's schools or is a "token" effort that may 
raise public expectations without making an observable impict on either the 
quality of teachers and instruction in the schools, or on student achievement. 
Questiona about impact will become more critical if advocates for disciplines 
other than science, mathematics, computer learning, and foreign languages see k 
expansion of rSe program so that coverage is provided to all discipline* with- 
out a commensurate increase in funds. 11/ 

Appropri ateness of Federal Action 

Education is viewed by many as being a State responsibility, a local 
function, and a national concern. Several positions can be stated concerning 
the merits of a Federal program for improving instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, computer learning, and foreign languages. 

First, _pokespersons for some facets of the business community contend 
that, irrespective of tradition, a Federal initiative to improve the schools is 
needed because of the Nation's declining competiti-? position in world trace. 



11/ The Administration's FY 1987 budget proposal recommended that the 
program be amended to permit coverage to all disciplines, but tho Congress did 
not act on the proposal. 
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Adequately trained personnel in mathematics, science, and foreign languages are 
especially critical in the areas of international commerce and national de- 
fense, which are traditional areas of 7 ederal responsibility. In addition to 
the need for persons with high levels of technical training, many employers do 
not think, that typical high school graduates are adequately trained to enter 
the Nation's workforce* The level of funding in this proposal may not be 
viewed as sufficient to have an impact on these problems; however, the con- 
tention can be made that even a low-funded, symbolic program is illustrative of 
Federal interest and concern and could have a nositive effect on instruction in 
the target subject areas. 

Second, a counter position is that education as a governmental function is 
a responsibility of the individual States and that efforts to exert Federal 
control over the schools are t > be avoided. Under this position, the possibil- 
ity of direct or indirect Federal control over the schools would be enhanced by 
Federal progra is to improve instruction in specific subject areas. Even though 
the teacher inservice training programs would be planned and conducted by LEAs, 
and there is general agreement concerning the need for improving instruction in 
these areas, the contention is that this effort might result in an increased 
Federal presence in the classroom and Federal control over school programs* An 
additional facet of the Federal control argument is that this type of Federal 
program might result in the development of a national test for teachers or 
greater standardization of school curricula. 12/ 

Third, a position supporting Federal action is that the current Federal 
interest in the improvement of instruction in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is not new; in the 1960s, Federal programs to address the teacher 

12/ For additional information, see: National Teachers Examination: 
Background and Issues. CRS White Paper 85-731 S, April 19, 1°85. (by] K. 
Forbis Jordan. 
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quantity and quality concerns included the Education Professions Development 
Act, Teacher Centers, and Teacher Corps. Also, in the late 1950s, the National 
Defense Education Act provided funds for teacher inservice training in 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages. In initiating these programs, the 
justification was that there was a need for Federal action because the entire 
Nation was affected by inadequate educational achievements of the citizens in 
any of the States. Some would contend that, as inadequately educated citizens 
move from one State to anotner, unemployment and welfare problems typically 
follow. Others would emphasize that poorly educated persons make a limited 
contribution to the national economy because they typically earn lower wages 
and have reduced purchasing power. 

Lastly, news reports and analyses suggest thil the time for Federal action 
may have passed, and that the States have begun to address the need for school 
improvement >n their, own initiative. For almost three years, considerable na- 
tional attention has been directed toward various reports calling for the 
"reform" of elementary and secondary schools. Individual States, such as 
California, Florida, Illinois, New York, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, anc 
others, have enacted school "reform" legislation with several hundred million 
dollars in new funds for the implementation of "reforms." Actions in these and 
other States include merit pay and career ladder programs for teachers, higher 
teacher salaries, higher standards and expectations for students, mere sed 
graduation requirements, inservice programs for teachers and administrators, 
and scholarships for prospecive teachers, in addition, higher standards are 
being used in certifying teachers; recent reports indicate that about 30 Stales 
either currently require tlmt teachers pass a competency test before being 
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certified or have plans for auch programs. 13/ Even though the school "reform" 
efforts typically have fceen directed toward general school improvements, most 
observers would agree that such activities likely will result in improvement of 
instruction in science, mathematics, foreign languages, and computer learning. 
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its Condition, Recommendations for Change. CRS Issue Brief 83106. (by] James 
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XI. INDIAN EDUCATION ACT PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY OF PROCRAH PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

Federal funds for educational programs and services for American Indian 
children and adults are provided by the Jndian Education Act (lEA) administered 
by the Department of Education (ED). However, this U only one 0 f several Fed- 
eral programs for the education 0 f Indian children and adults. Educational 
programs for persors residing 0 n Federal Indian lands also are administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) in the Department 0 f Interior (ID). The BIA 
operates or funds schools that educate about 40,000 elementary and secondary 
school children, operates or funds several postsecondary institutions, and 
provides funds to local educational agencies (LEAs)s with high percentages of 
Indian children from Indian reservations. 

Funds are authorized to be set-aside in most elementary and secondary ED 
categorical aid programs f 0 r the education 0 f Indian children in schools 
operated by the BIA. Specific programs include education 0 f the disadvantaged 
(chapter 1 0 f t hi Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981-P.L. 97-35), part B 0 f the Education of the Hand- 
icapped Act-P.L. 94-142, and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Location Act- 
P.L. 98-524. Funds also are provided to LEAs, in lieu of local tax receipts 
under P.L. 81-874 (impact aid), for the education 0 f Indian children who reside 
on Indian lands and attend public schools. (Additional detail is provided 
later. ) 

(301) 
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Indian Education Act (lEA) 

Under the IEA, first enacted in 1972, Indian children from tribes, groups 
or bands "not federally recognized" — as well as those from "federally recog- 
nized" tribes, groups or bands — who were being educated in the public 
schools, were made eligible f or Federal Indian education aid. 

The IEA has four principal components. Part A provides payments through 
formula grants and competitive grant assistance to LEAs *nd reservation-based 
Indian-controlled schools for projects to meet the educational and cultural 
needs of Indian elementary and secondary school children. The purpose is to 
improve academic performance, reduce dropout rates, improve attendance, in- 
crease Indian parental participation in educational policy-making, and help 
public schools be more responsive to the needs of In. in children. 

7'jrt B, "special programs" for Indian studenls, provides competitive 
grants to State educational agencies (SEAs), LEAs, federally supported ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and Indian tribes, organizations, and insti- 
tutions to improve the quality of educational programs for Indians. Within 
part B, specific activities are authorized to develop and carry out elementary 
and secondary school programs specially designed to meet the special educa- 
tional and culturally related academic needs of Indian school children. The 
authorized activities include: competitive granls for planning, pilot, and 
demonstration projects; educational service projects; educational personnel 
development nrojects; resource and evaluation centers; education career 
training projects; and postsecondary fellowships. 

Part C, "special programs" for Indian adults, provides competitive grants 
to Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations for. (l) planning, pilot, 
and demonstration projects to test and demonstrate innovative approaches to 
adult education 1 liat have been specifically designed for Indian adults; and 
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(2) educational -services projects to increase educational opportunities for 
Indian adults. Projects focus on development of literacy and basic skills, 
preparation for the high school equivalency examination, consumer education 
information, and provision of special services to facilitate employment. 

Part D for program administration is the authorization for the National 
Advisory Council on Indian Education and the Office of Indian Education k „ ED. 

Since FY 1976, ED has been providing aid for Indian postsecondary educa- 
tion students through the Indian Fellowship component of part B of the IEA. 
The fellowships are primarily at the graduate level. 

Other ED Pro grams for Indian School Children 

In addition to the IEA programs, ED also allocated to BIA about $33 mil- 
lion m FY 1986 for compensatory education and education of the handicapped 
programs. Under chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981, (formerly title I of the Elementary an d Secondary Eduction Act of 
1965 (P.L. 89-10), 1 percent of the basic grant funds is for programs for 
educationally disadvantaged students attending schools m the Outlying Areas 
and those operated by BIA. The FY 1986 allocation to BIA for education of the 
disadvantaged was $23 million for programs and services to about 19,000 Indian 
students . 

Up to 1 percent of the State grant funds under part B of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act (P.L. 94-142) may be allocated for programs m BIA schools. 
The FY 1986 allocation to BIA for education of the handicapped was $10 million 
for programs and services to about 5,200 Indian students. 

Additional ED funding is provided for LEAs with Indian children living 0 n 
reservati and attending public schools through "impact aid" programs under 
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P.L. 81-87**. FY 1986 funding for this program was an estim*. ed $214 million 
for about 100,000 Indian students. 

Special funding also is avai'able for vocational education programs to 
serve Indian children and adults through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act (P.L. 98-524). The Act provides hat j.25 percent of the basic 
State grant funds may be used to fund grants and contracts for programs ccn- 
ducted by tribal groups and the BIA; however, the BIA is required, as a con- 
dition >t funding, to match equally (from Department of Interior funds) the ED 
funds for the costs of such programs. Since required BIA matching of ED 
appropriations for .tie vocational education Indian seL -aside provision first 
became effective in FY 1979, the Department of Interior budget has not provided 
the "matching" funds. The result is that the ED vocational education funds 
have not been available for BIA programs to serve Indian children and adultr. 

BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Indian Education Act was originally authorized under the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318), enacted June 23, 1972. This new legislation 
had foui t>aivs. Part A was entitled the Indian Elementary and Secondary School 
Assistance Act, and was an amendment to P.L. 81-874 (impact aid). Part B was 
an amendment to title X of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (P.L. 89- 
10, as amended). Part C was an amendment to the Adult Education Act (P.L. 89- 
750). Part D was not an amendment to any other legislation and authorized the 
creation of the Oifice of Indian Education and the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education. 

The provisions related to training programs and fellowships for eligible 
Indians were authorized later as an amendment to IEA pari B jer the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). 
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Separate authorisations are provided for each of the lEA's four parts. 
Authorisations for part A are calculated on the basis of the number of eligible 
students multiplied by the average per oupil expenditure in the State. 
Authorisations for part B were $25 million for FY 1973, *35 ml llion for FY 1974 
through FY 1976, $37 million for FY 1977 and 1978, $45 million for FY 1979 and 
FY 1980, $37 million for FY 1981 through FY 1986, and an amount not to exceed 
the FY 1986 appropriation for FY 1987 through FY 1989. in additon to the 
authorisation for part B, up t0 200 new fellowships may be awarded each year; 
the authorisatior tor the fellowships was $2 million for FY 1985 through 
FY 1986, and an amount not to exceed the PY 1986 appropriation for FY 1987 
through FY 1989. The part C authorisation was $5 million for FY 1973, and has 
been $8 million ' 0 r each of the suet -eding fiscal years until FY 1987, at which 
t2,ae the authorisation became an amount not to exceed the FY 1986 appropria- 
tion. The authorisation for part D is such sums as necessary. 

The Education Amendments 0 f 1977 (P.L. 95-112) extended the IE* authori- 
sations until October 1, 1979. P.L. 96-46 defined the t , rm "Indian" and 
stipulated the criteria to be used m determmng a child's eligibility to 
participate in IEA programs. 

The Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95 561), enacted November 1, 1978, 
contain provisions related to funding, operation, and educational standards for 
BIA operated and funded schools for Indian children residing on Indian reserva- 
tion*,. The IEA was reauthorized through FY 1983, and culturally related aca- 
demic needs were added to the authorized uses of IEA part A funds. Provisions 
were m ade for setaside funds, not in excess of 10 percent 0 f the par. A funds, 
for national demonstration projects. Technical changes were made to expand the 
criteria for persons eligible l0 serve on parent advisory committees, to 
clarify the definition of tribal schools, to provide for a study of the 
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definition of eligible Indian child, and to clarify provisions concerning the 
length of assistance and the types of eligible programs in the teacher training 
and fellowship programs. 

The Education Amendment* of 1984 (P.L. 98-511) contained five amendments 
to the IEA. The Secretary of Education was granted authorization to fund bi- 
lingual education programs for Indian children. The formula used in calcu- 
lating funds to be distributed under IEA part A was modified to prcvide for the 
recognition of both the number of eligible Indian children and the average per 
pupil expenditure in the calculation of the LEA's payment. Another amendment 
excluded LEAs serving Indian children in California, Oklahoma, or Alaska from 
the minimum enrollment requirements for part A funds. The fellowship program 
was amended to add psychology to the approved areas of study and to authorize 
the awarding of vacated fellowships to other recipients. IEA authorizations 
were extended through FY 1989. 

P.L. 99-228, enacted December 28, 1985, clarified the requirements that 
were to be used in determining if a student was eligible for funding in the BIA 
and contract schools. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

Funds for the IEA are appropriated in four separate parts. Part A funds 
are allocated on a formula basis to LEAs that enroll at least 10 Ind'an chil- 
dren, or in which Indian children constitute at least 50 percent of the total 
enrollment. These limitations do not apply to LEAs located in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, or Oklahoma, or looted on, or in proximity to, an Indian icservation. 
Each LEA with an approved application is to receive funds in proportion to the 
ratio that the product of the LEA's number of eligible Indian children 
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multiplied by the applicant's average per pupil expenditure bears to tiie sum of 
such products for all eligible LEAs. 

No more than 10 percent of the part A fui.ds may be allocated on a formula 
basis to other schools that are operated by a tribe or an Indian organization, 
and either are a contract school with the Bureau of Indian Affairs or meet BIA 
standards. Also, no more than 10 percent cf the IEA part A funds may be used 
by the Secretary 0 f Education to make grants to LEAs to support demonstration 
projects that are designed to plan for and improve educational opportunities 
for Indian children. 

Part B funds are distributed through competitive discretionary grants by 
the Secretary of Education to State educational agencies (SEAs), LEAs, feder- 
ally supported elementary and secondary schools, ana Indian tribes, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. Such grants are submitted to, and approved by, the 
Secretary of Education. In addition, tne Secretary is authorized to award 
fellowships for graduate and professional studies in the authorized fields to 
eligible Indian students. 

Part C funds are distributed through competitive discretionary grants to 
Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations for programs to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian adults. 

Part D funds ^ _ f^r the operation of the National Aovisory Council on 
Indian Education and program administration and staffing costs in the Office of 
Indian Education. The IEA is funded "hrough appropriations for the Departrr^nt 
of Interior, and IEA program administration funds for salary and expenses are 
included in the part D appropriat • ons for this program. 
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- PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

IEA programs are funded through the annual appropriations for the jepart- 
raent of Interior, but they ai*e administered by the Department of Education. 
Appropriations levels for each part in the ED IEA programs since FY 1973 are 
indicated in table 1. 



TABLE 1. Appropriations for Indian Education Act a/ 
(in millions of dollars) 



Year Part A Part B Part C Part D Total b/ 



FY 


1973 


11.5 


5.0 


0.5 


1.0 


18.0 


FY 


1974 


25.0 


12.0 


3.0 


1.8 


41.8 


FY 


1975 


25.0 


12.0 


3.0 


2.0 


42.0 


FY 


1976 


35.0 


16.0 


4.0 


2.1 


57.1 


FY 


1977 


37.0 


14.1 


4.2 


1.9 


57.2 


FY 


1978 


38.9 


14.4 


4.4 


2.1 


59.7 


FY 


1979 


48,0 


15.5 


5.9 


2.3 


71.7 


FY 


1980 


52.0 


15.6 


5.8 


2.5 


75.9 


FY 


1981 


58.3 


14.5 


5.4 


3.5 


81.7 


FY 


1982 


55.0 


14.9 


5.2 


2.8 


77.9 


FY 


1983 


48.5 


12.6 


5.5 


2.6 


69.2 


FY 


1984 


50.9 


12.0 


3.0 


2.9 


68.8 


FY 


1985 


50.3 


11.8 


2.9 


2.4 


67.4 


FY 


1986 


47.9 


11.3 


2.8 


2.2 


64.2 


FY 


1987 


47.2 


11.6 


3.0 


2.3 


64.1 



a/ Source for appropriations amounts is annual budget 
tables from tne Department of Education and the prior Office 
of Education. 

b/ Sub-items may not agree with total because of rounding. 



As shown in table 1, appropriations (in current dollars) for each part of 
IEA tended to increase between FY 1973 and FY 1981, but the total (in current 
dollars) has declined since FY 1981. (See figure 1.) Funds in current Jollars 
for part A increased during only one fiscal year after FY 1981, but declined 
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from a high of $58.3 million in FY 1981 to $47.2 million in FY 1987. Stight 
increases were provided for parts b, C, and D in the FY 1987 appropriations, 
bat the total appropriations declined slightly between FY 1986 and FY 1987. 

Data in the following table and graph indicate the total funds for the IEA 
in current and constant dollars for each fiscal year from FY 1973 through 
FY 1987. During the 15 years in which funds have been appropriated for the 
IEA, funding in constant collars has increased in only 3 fiscal years. Since 
FY 1979, funding in constant dollars has declined each year, ranging from a 1.5 
percent reduction in FY 1981, comp ired to the FY 1980 level, to a 17.2 percent 
reduction in FY 1983, compared to the FY 1982 level. 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL AMD TRENDS 1/ 

IEA funds are distributed by the Secretary of Education to LEAs, tribaliy 
controlled schools, and Indian youth and adults. All Indian youth and adults 
will not participate in the various programs. To receive funds, LEAs and 
tribal schools must meet specific eligibility criteria and submit an 
application to be approved by the Secretary before they receive their formula- 
based IEA part A funds, and only certain institutions or groups are eligible to 
apply for the competitive discretionary funds under parts B and C. Recipients 
of fellowships must meet certain criteria and agree to study in specific 
fields. 

Participation in IEA part A programs has increased over the period of time 
that the program has been authorized. In FY 1973, 435 IEA part A grants were 



1/ Unless indicated otherwise, the information in this section has been 
summarized from various Annual Evaluation Reports from the Office of Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation in the Department of Education. 
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The Indian Education Act Appropriations History For Fiscal Years 1973-1987, In Current And 
Constant Dollars, But In Teras Of Appropriations {Budget Authority) Only 

Fiscal Indian Education Act Percentage Change Percentage Change 

Year Appropriation From Previous Year Froo Previous Year 

(in thousands of (current dollars) (constant dollars) 

cu.'rent dollars) 



1973 


$18,000 






1974 


$41,800 


132 2% 


118. OX 


1975 


$42,000 


0.5X 


-7 AX 


1976 


$57,100 


36 OX 


24. OX 


1977 


$57,200 


0 2X 


-8 2X 


1978 


$59,700 


4 4X 


-2.6X 


1979 


$71,700 


20. IX 


12 IX 


1980 


$75,900 


5.9X 


-3. OX 


1981 


$81,700 


7 6X 


-1.5X 


1982 


$77,900 


-4 7X 


-12. 5X 


1983 


$69,200 


-11 2X 


-17 2X 


1984 


$68,800 


-0.6X 


-6 .OX 


1985 


$67,400 


-2 OX 


-7 8X 


1986 


$64,20C 


-4 7X 


-9 3X 


1987 


$64, 100 


-0 2X 


-3. OX 


Net change, 1973 to 




256 IX 


32. 7X 



Note. The price index used Is the (fixed-weight) deflator for State and local governaent 
purchases of services, received from the Bureau of Econooic Analysis, Departnent of 
Conmerce, on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal year 1986, the index is baaed on data for the 
first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 and 1988, price index 
numbers are estimated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office projections of the 
rate of increaso in the overall Gross National Product deflator (published in Aug 1986) 
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made to serve about HO, 000 Indian students, with an average grant of about §81 
per student. In FY 1981, the number of grants wes 1,048, to serve approxi- 
mately 290,0-0 Indian students, with an average grant of about §165 per stu- 
dent. In FY 1983, the 1,083 grants totalled about §44 million serving about 
305,000 Indian students. An additional §4.4 million went to 35 Indian- 
controlled schools serving about 7,500 students. In FY 1985, under IEA part A, 
about 1,100 grants totalling almost §46 million were made to LEAs and BIA 
schools serving about 330,000 Indian students, with an average grant per 
student of $139. An additional $4.4 million was allocated to 34 Indian- 
controlled schools serving about 5,300 students, with an average grant per 
student of §832. 

For the past several years, the number of IEA part B programs has remained 
relatively constant. In FY 1981, part B funded 70 discretionary grants and i> 
technical resource centers. In FY 1984, continuation awards were made to 56 
grantees serving about 9,900 students and over 650 trainees. FY 1985 funds 
were used to support 71 discretionary grants consisting of 32 educational 
service projects; 24 planning, pilot, and demonstration projects; and 15 
educational personnel development projects. In addition, part B funded 5 
resource and evaluation centers in FY 19i>5 . During the 1984-85 school year, 
staff members in these latter centers conducted 190 workshops and made about 
570 site visits to provide technical assistance to IEA grantees. 

The mraber of IEA part B fellowships has remained at about 200 for the 
past ftw years. In FY 1981, 196 part B fellowships t»ere awarded to students 
studying in the areas of medicine, law, education, business administration, 
engineering, and natural resources. In FY 1934, of the 568 applicants for the 
part B Indian fellowship component of the IEA, 227 students received 
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•fellowships, which averaged $6,339 per award. In FY 1985, from an application 
pool of 825, 212 ituderts received average awards of $6 ,429. 

IEA part C activities have been curtailed during the past f c w y«*r». As 
indicated earlier, funding for the part C has declined since FY 1981. Funds 
under IEA part C are authorized to serve the educational needs of India 
adults. In FY 1981, 49 projects were funded to serve over 15,000 Indian 
adults. With part C funds in FY 1984, 47 educational servicfc project grant 
recipients provided services and programs for more than 4,350 Indian adults. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 2/ 

In this section, findings from IEA program evaluations will be discussed 
for each part of the IEA. The consensus appears to be that the IEA has 
resulted in improvements for the education of Indian children and adults. 

ED evaluation reports on IEA part A programs indicate that the focus of 
the programs was on academic skills and cultural enrichment programs. The 
findings of a 1983 evaluation report 3/ were as follows: 

1. Tutorial services were provided in many of the programs. 

2. The most successful programs were those designed to 
improve attendance, increase parental participation, 
reduce dropout rates, and improve academic skills. 

3. Significant increases were reported for the scores 
of Indian students on locally administered achieve- 
ment tests between 1972 and 1982, but the scores 
still were slightly below the average scores for 
the non-Indian students in the L&As that receive 
funds under IEA part A. 



2/ Unless indicated otherwise, the information in this section has b°en 
summarized from various Annual Evaluation Reports from the Office of Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation in the Department of Education. 

3/ The Evaluation of the Impact of the Part A Entitlement Program Fv nded 
Under Title IV, the Indian Education Act. (Arlington, Virginia) Development 
Associates. July 1983. 
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4. With respect to student attendance, Indian student 
attendance records were eported as being at the 
national norm* (However, improvement of Indian 
student attendance still was a primary objective 
in many local projects.) 

5. Parental involvement was being achieved through 
parent committees that made recommendations to 
local school officials; however, some tribal 
leaders had negative comments about the projects, 
staff, or program content, 

6. School administrators rep .ed that parental in- 
volvement had resulted in modest changes in class- 
room curricula and teaching practices. 

The 1985 ED Anm i Evaluation Report indicated that difficulties had been 
encountered in maintaining files to certify the eligibility of Indian students 
to participate in the programs. 4/ 

IEA part B programs include funded demonstration centers, educational 
services, personnel development projects, and fellowship programs. ED Annual 
Evaluation Reports for FY 1985 and FY 1984 indicated that no information was 
available on program effectiveness. FY 1985 part A funds were used for educa- 
tional service centers; planning, pilot, and demonstration centers; and educa- 
tional personnel development centers. ED's Annual Evaluation Reports indicated 
that the projects 1s .ad provided the following types of direct assistance to stu- 
dents: tutoring, early childhood education, guidance and counseling, remedial 
basic skills, dropout prevention, and career education. 

The most recent evaluation of part B activities was co dieted in 1981. 5/ 
The general finding3 of this evaluation are as follows: 



1. Overall, the programs were perceived to be promoting 



4/ Report to the Congress on the Annual Program Site Reviews for Fiscal 
Year 1984 Funds (School Year 1984-85). Departr*jnt of Education. October 21, 
1985. 

5/ Im>. .a of Parts B and C of the Indian Education Act. Communications 
Technology Corporation. 1981. 
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the ability of Indians to become educated and produc- 
tive citizens and to exercise leadership in the Indian 
community* 

2. Planning, pilot, and demonstration centers were per* 
ceived to have been successful in terms of activities 
and number of students served* 

3. LEA project staff members reported satisfaction with 
the services provided by the part B resource and evalu- 
ation centers. 

4. Early childhood education, career development, and cur- 
riculum development have been reported as having the 
greatest impact, but special education ai.d counseling 
programs still had priority among the applicants. 

In a 1981 survey of the part B fellowship recipients, completion rates 
were considerably higher than for all Indian undergraduates, and the employ- 
ment rate for program-completers was very high. About 60 percent of the re- 
spondents were working with Indian tribes, organizations, an* communities. 6/ 

ED Annual Evaluation Reports indicate that programs funded under part C 
programs for Indian adults have made some progress in raising the percentage of 
Indians from 20 to 24 years of age who have completed high school, but the edu- 
cational needs of Indian adults were still considered to be high. The primary 
purpose of part C projects has been to raise the educational level of parti- 
cipants so that their chances of obtaining employment are improved. A recent 
study indicated that: (l) duplication of services between this program and BIA 
or other programs was not evident; (2) preference should bt. given to implica- 
tions that address the needs of previously unserved groups; and (3) ED's 
monitoring and technical assistance »fforts should be strengthened. 7/ 



6/ Study to Track Participants in the Higher Education Programs Funded by 
the Office of Education. Native American Research Associates. 1981. 

7/ An Evaluation of the Indian Education Act, Title IV, Part C: Education 
for Indian Adults. (Washington) Pelavin Associates. 1985. 
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ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

The principal issue related to Indian education programs is what should be 
the role of the Federal Government in providing education for Indian children 
and adults. For example, to vh&t extent does the Federal Government .ave re- 
sponsibilities to Indian youth that are greater then its responsibilities to 
non-Indian youth? Under the trust responsibility for resources and property 
and through treaties , the Federal Government has accepted responsibility for 
the education of Indian people. After over 100 years of a pa t ernalistic role 
in the methods u9ed to provide programs and services for Indian people, the 
adoption of a policy of self-determination under President Nixon, and its re- 
affirmation under President Reagan, represents a change in Federal policy and 
suggests that Indian people will have the opportunity and the freedom to make, 
and implement, decisions affecting their current and furure lives. 

Related issues concerning Indian education include the following: 

1. What criteria should be used to determine a student's elifci- 
bility for activities funded by the IEA? 

2. What role should parents and tribal groups have ir. making 
policy decisions about Indian education? 

3. How many Federal agencies should fund Indian education 
programs? 

Eligibility Criteria for Student Participation in IEA 

LEA administrators with IEA grants have expressed concern about: (l) the 
restrictive effect of requirements used by ED to determine student eligibility 
to participate in xEA programs; and (2) the perceived lack of consistency in ED 
policies for determining student eligibility. Eligibility is restricted to 
those Indian students who have an enrollment number from an Indian tribe, whose 
parents or grandparents have an enrollment number, or /ho have a certificate of 
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Indian blood or membership from a tribe, band, or other organized group of 
Indians. Implementation of the new ED regulations was delayed until FY 1987 
following passage of H. Con. Res. 276 in the 99th Congress. 

On June 16, 1936, LEA personnel contended in hearings before the Education 
and Labor Committee in the 99th Congress that the current procedures for deter- 
mining student eligibility for IEA programs are too cumbersome. The contention 
was that needy Indian youth often are denied services because they are unable 
to prove technical eligibility beccuse of the lack of access to tribal records 
or inadequate family information. In responding to the proposed regulations, 
LEA personnel recommended that criteria for eligibility be expanded to include 
other documents such as Indian Health Service recor adoption papers, birth 
records, and notarized letters from tribal authorlt LEA personnel also 

contended that the lack of consistency in the defini l and application of 
eligibility criteria reportedly has delayed implement. on of programs and 
services to Indian students in some LEAs. 

Role of Indian Parents in Policy Decisions 

IEA programs have provisions that require involvement of the parents of 
Indian children in program planning decisions about the use of program funds. 
One difficulty with parental involvement in any educational program is that 
school staff and parents often do not have a mutual understanding of the ad- 
visory role that parents are to assume. Presumably, the principal goa. is to 
provide opportunities for communication among parents, program staff, and local 
school officials. In some instances, efforts have been made to involve parents 
in three stages: program planning, program implementation, and program evalu- 
ation. Careful planning and delineation of the roles for parents appear to be 
needed to minimize any conflicts that potentially can arise in any type of 
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k r-sharing arrangement in which parent* have pre-approval or veto power over 
policy, program, or budgetary decisions that fall within the legal responsibil- 
ities and prerogatives of the local school board. 

The issue is he amount of authority that Indian parent groups should have 
in determining the types of programs to be provided by LEAs. Under IEA par^ A, 
a committee composed of, and selected by, parents of Indian children in the 
program for which assistance is sought has to be consult and must give its 
written approval to programs or projects. The issue then becomes the extent to 
which the parent group should have further authority over the use of these 
funds by an LEA. The general issue is not unique with the IEA, but relates to 
parental participation in any federally assisted education program. 

Dupl icate Sources of F using tor Indian Education Programs 

Another issue i* whether the BIA and ED should fund Indian education 
programs. BIA funds are provided for: (l) Indian children in elementary and 
secondary education programs in BIA-operated schools; (2) supplemental educa- 
tion programs to serve Indian child en in LEAs; (3) programs for students in 
tribally controlled community colleges; and (4) grants to post secondary edu- 
cation students. 

Funding through ED is provided in four ways; (I) categorical funding for 
Indian students in public schools; (2) fellowships to pcstsecond/i > education 
students (primarily graduate students); (3) impact aid stuo^ nt-^ased funding to 
LEAs for Indian students residing on Indian lands; and (4) set-aside funding to 
the BIA through legislative provisions in certain ED categorical programs. 

The concerns include: (I) whether the educational problems of Indian 
children, and the trust responsibilities of the Federal Government, are suf- 
ficient to justify specul categorical funding (i.e., IE/w for programs to 
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serve Indian children who no longer reside on Indian lands, even chough these 
children have access Co all public school programs, including federally funded 
programs; (2) whether duplicate funding is prjvided for those Indian students 
covered under a cooperative agreement between an LEA and the BIA for the edu- 
cation of Indian children when ED makes impact aid payments to an LEA for a 
student, and BIA makes ISEP payments for tM same student 8/; and (3) whether 
set-aside funding for Indian children in BIA schools should be provided in E\) 
programs for special populations, vr whether BIA appropriations should be 
sufficient to provide the needed programs. 



SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

U.S. Library of Congress. Congressional Research Service. Analysis of 

American Indian Affairs: background, nature, history, current issues, 
and future trends, by Richard S. Jones. [Washington]. 87 p. (Report 
no. 84-55 COV) 

Federal Indian education programs [by] K. Forbis Jordan. [Washington]. 

(issue brief 8710' 
Regularly updated. 



8/ Proposed regulations were issued on Hay 16, 1986, that would result in 
changes in payment procedures for impact aid funds under P.L. 81-874 to school 
receiving both BIA ISEP funds and impact aio funds (Federal Register, Hay 14, 
1986. p. 17720-17723]. P.L. 99-349 requires that implementation of the 
regulations be delayed until FY 1987. 
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XII. THE EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT EDUCATION ACT 
SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 



The Emergency Immigrant Education Act, title VI of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1984 (P.L. 98-511), provides financial assistance through State form- 
ula grants to local school districts enrolling substantial numbers of recent 
immigrant students. Awards, based on the numbers of immigrant children, help 
finance educational services for these students. Participation is limited to 
local school districts with at least 500 immigrant students or where such stu- 
dents represent at least 3 percent of the total elementary and secondary school 
enrollment. Emergency immigrant education funds are channeled through State 
education agencies (SEAs), which then make grants to eligible local school 
districts in their States based upon the numbers of immigrant students enrolled 
in these school districts times $500 per immigrant child. Up to 1.5 percent of 
each State's grant is available to the SEA for administrative costs. 

The term, "immigrant children," is defined as children not born in the 
U.S. and who have been attending schools in the U.S. for less than 3 complete 
years. The term, "immigrant children," excludes the children of U.S. citizens 
born abroad, and the children of persons temporarily residing in the U.S. 
Although refugee and entrant children are eligible for assistance under the 
Emergency Immigrant Education Act, awards under the Act are reduced by any 
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amounts made available to States and localities under other Federal assistance 
programs that provide educational services to immigrant children because of 
refugee, parolee, jsylee, or other immigration status (e.g., the Transitional 
Program for Refugee Children authorized under the Refugee Act of 1980 and the 
Refugee Educational Assistance Act of 1980). 1/ 

Grants awarded to local school districts under th*» Emergency Immigrant 
Education Act may be used for an/ costs "directly attributable to the presence 
i« the .Iiooi districts of immigrant children." Such costs include: (l) basic 
educational costs, such as instructional materials and transportation; (2) 
school construction or the rental of classroom space; (3) related educational 
ices and special materials, >u ch as a bilingual education program; and (A) 
jentiil ii -service training for instructional personnel. 

To make awards in a given fiscal year, the Secretary of Education requires 
SEAs to submit a count of the number of immigrant children, taken at any time 
during the school year that coincides with the fiscal year of the award. In 
estfblishing eligibility for assistance under the Emergency Immigrant Education 
Act, SEAs may rely on credible information from any source, including infor- 
mation obta'ned from previous school records and information obtained from the 
child or the child's parents/guardian. SEAs are not required to provide docu- 
mentary proof of either the child's eligibility or civil (i.e., immigration o 
citizenship) status from the child or the child's parent or guardian. 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Hinority Languages Affairs in the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED* administers the emergency immigrant education 
program. According to ED, in FY 1986, grants totaling about $28,710,000 were 



1/ For a discussion of these other Federal assistance programs and their 
respective target populations, see Vialet, Joyce C. Refugee Assistance 
Reauthorization: Admissions and Resettlement Issues. CRS Issue Brief IB83060. 
Washington. Updated regularly. 
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awarded under the program to 32 States, providing financial assistance for 416 
school districts enrolling substantial numbers of immigrant students. 

A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Although there is an emergency immigrant education program currently 

authorized by P.L. 98-511, the Education Amendment* of 1984, for fiscal years 

1985 through 1989, the program was first funded and authorized for fiscal year 

19(14 only under a continuing appropriations act. The following description of 

the early legislative proposals on emergency immigrant education assistance is 

essential to understanding a question that ultimately arose Over whether this 

projram had actually been authorized by Congress for fiscal year 1984. 

Essentially, funds for this program were appropriated for fiscal year 1984 

under P.L. 98-151, the continuing appropriations resolution for fiscal year 

1984, which referenced title V of H.R. 3520. K.R. 3520 was known as the 

Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1984, and title V o f .e bill authorized 

emergency immigrant education assistance. The relevant section of P.L. 98-151, 

which was passed before final action could be taken on K.R. 3520, follows: 

(g) Notwithstanding any other provision of this joint resolu- 
tion, the following amounts are hereby made available, in addition to 
funds otherwise available, for the following purposes: 

***** 
GRANTS TO SCHOOLS WITH SUBSTANTIAL NUMBERS OF IMMIGRANTS 

For carrying out emergency immigrant education assistance under 
title V of H.R. 3520 as passed the House of Representatives September 
13, 1983, $30,000,000. 

97 Stat. 964, 973. 

The enacted version of the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1984, S. 1340, did 
not include title V of H.R. 3520. Thus an appropriation was provided for 
fiscal year 1984 for an emergency immigrant education program that was 
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authorized by Congress through a continuing appropriations resolution. Because 
an emergency immigrant education program was not authorised under S. 1340, as 
enacted, the Reagan Administration claimed that tne fiscal year 1984 appropria- 
tion did not constitute legally available budget authority for an emergency 
immigiant education program, and decided not to make the funds available in 
fiscal year 1984. The Adminisrr^ilcn' s decision caused a group of congressmen 
to request an opinion from the General Account -»g Office (GAO) regarding the 
legality of the Administration's action. The following discussion concerning 
these issues is presented in two sepante subsection: Authorization and The 
Funding Conflict . 

Authorization 

On July 12, 1983, Representative Austin J. Murphy of Pennsylvania intro- 
duced H.R. 3520, the Reht ilitation Act Amendments of 1984, which was referred 
to t % e Committee on Education and Labor. The Committee reported H.R. 3520 
(H.Rept. 98-298), amended, on July 19, 1983; however, this bill authorizing 
immigrant education assistance under title V, among other programs, was laid on 
the table in the House on September 13, 1983, and S. 1340 was passed, amended, 
in lieu thereof. 

S. 1340 was introduced by Senator Orrin G. Hatch of Utah on Hay 23, 1983, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor and Human Resources. The Senate-passed 
version of S. 1340 did not contain provisions for an emergency immigrant educa- 
tion program. When S. 1340 was considered in the House, it was amended to 
include provisions for an emergency immigrant education pro^.am identical to 
those included in H.R. 3520. However, the conference version of S. 1340, as 
subsequently reported by the conference committee (H.Rept. 98-595), did not 
include provisions for an emergency immigrant education program. Thus, the 
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conference agreement on S. 1340, as passed by the House and Senate, contained 
no authorizing language for this program. 

The Funding Conflict 

While Congress was considering H.R. 3520/S. 1340, it passed a continuing 
appropriations resolution for fiscal year 1984, p. I. 98-151. This resolution 
provided an authorization and an appropriation for fiscal year 1984 for an 
emergency immigrant education program. However, the Reagan Administration 
argued that because title V (provisions for an emergency immigrant education 
program) was omitted from S. 1340, as subsequently enacted, P.L. 98-221, there 
was no specific authorizing legislaf'on for this program. 

The Reagan Administration, in its FY 1985 budget request, stated that 
Congress had nor suthorized funds for the emergency immigrant education pro- 
gram. The Administration argued that the fiscal year 1984 continuing appro- 
priations resolution made reference to an authorization provision that was 
passed by the House but not by the Senate, although both chambers passed the 
continuing appropriations resolution. Consequently, the Administration decided 
not to make the funds appropriated for the emergency immigrant education pro- 
gram available in fiscal year 1984. As discussed below, the U.S. Comptroller 
General found that there was no indication that Congress, by omitting title V 
in the enacted version of S. 1340, intended by implication to repeal the 
appropriation for the emergency immigrant education program provided in the 
continuing appropriations resolution. 

In his report to Congress (H. Doc. 98-1C8), dated March 23, 1984, the U.S. 
Comptroller General stated that the U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that "repeal 
by implication is disfavored, and is Justified in only two circumstances: (1) 
where there is an affirmative showing of intent to repeal; or (2) where the 
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earlier and later statutes are irreconcilable ( Tennessee Valley Authority vr 
Hill, 4*7 U.S. 153, 190; 1978)." 2/ The conference version of S. 1340 (H. 
Rept. 98*595) does not contain any discussion indicating that Congress intended 
to repeal the appropriation established by the 1984 continuing resolution. 
Further, the continuing resolution and the authorizing legislation were found 
by the Comptroller General to be reconcilable. 3/ The U.S. Comptroller General 
ruled that continuing resolutions comnonly provide funding by reference to 
bills not yet enacted. 4/ Additionally, the Comptroller General stated thai 
the lack of specific authorizing legislation for the program, other than the 
provision in the continuing resolution itself, did not mean that the $30 nil- 
lion provided in the continuing resolution was unavailable for obligation for 
the immigrant education program. 

Because of the funding conflict discussed above, the Department of Educa- 
tion did not obligate these funds until late in fiscal year 1984. No specific 
regulations were issued by the Department for the FY 1984 emergency immigrant 
education program. Consequently, the program was governed by, and funds were 
distributed under, the provisions of title V of H.R. 3520, as passed the House 
(made applicable by P.L. 98-151), the General Education Provisions Act (GEPA), 
and the Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). 



The FY 1 984 Emergency immigrant Education Program 

The FY 1984 continuing appropriations resolution (p.L. 98-151) made $30 
million available under title V of H.R. 3520, as passed by the House, for 

2/ The Comptroller General of the United States. Rescission Proposal. 
Communication 2985. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1984. p. 5. 

3/ Ibid., p. 5-6. 

4/ Ibid., p. 2-3. 
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"carrying out eraerjency immigrant education assistance." Immigrant children 
were defined under title V of H.R. 3520 as children not born in a State who had 
been attending school in any State for less than 3 academic years. The title 
established a State forc^la grant program based upon the number of eligible 
immigrant children times $500 per child. To qualify for emergency immigrant 
education assistance, school districts had to have 500 immigrant students or 
have 5 percent of their tocal student enrollment comprised of immigrant chil- 
dren, whichever was less. Under t*e program, SEAs applied for State grants and 
then made grants based upon the number of eligible immigrant children times 
$500 per child to the local Jchool districts in their States that met the 
eligibility criteria for the program. 

Emergency Immigrant Education Act of 1984 

Title VI of the Education Amendments of 1984, F.L. 98-511, also cited as 
the "Emergency Immigrant Education Act of 1984," authorized appropriations for 
emergency immigrant education assistance of $30 million for fiscal year 1985 
and $40 million for each of fiscal years 1986 through 1989. The program 
authorized under P.L. 98-511 is identical to that enacted under P. I. 98-151 
witn one exception: the eligibility criteria for local school districts to 
qualify for emergency immigrant education assistance were lowered to 500 immi- 
grant students or 3 percent of the district's total student enrollment, which- 
ever number is less (compared to the 5-percent threshold enacted for fiscal 
year 1984.) 
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ALLOCATION FORKULA AND PROCESS 

The Emergency Immigrant Education Act authorizes a State formula grant 
program, based upon the number of immigrant children, to aid States and locali- 
ties in providing educational and related services for immigrant students. The 
program provides grants to local school districts enrolling rt least 500 recent 
immigrant students or having at least 3 percent of their total student enroll- 
ment comprised of immigrant children. Funds under thi* program are allocated 
to applicant SEAs, which then distribute the funds in the form of direct grants 
to eligible local school dittricts based upon their respective number of immi- 
grant students times $500 per immigrant child. 

Grants to SEAs for emergency immigrant education are reduced by the amount 
of funds made available to the SEAs under other Federal progress that have the 
same purpose as the emergency immigrant education program. The regulations for 
implementing the emergency immigrant education program specify the other 
Federal programs that have the same purpose js the emergency immigrant 
education program: (l) programs implementing section 412(d) of the Refugee Act 
of 1980, a8 amended, 8 U.S.C. 1522; and (2) program- implementing the Refugee 
Education Assistance Act of 1980, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1522 (note). 

To make awards in a given fiscal year, the Secretary of Education requires 
an SEA to submit a count of the number of immigrant children, taken at any time 
during the school year that coincides with that fiscal year. Since appropria- 
tions for the emergency immigrant education program have been insufficient to 
make payments in full to all eligible States, each State's allocation has been 
ratably reduced to bxing it within the appropriated Amount. 

The program is current iunded— that is, funds are obligated to States and 
local school districts during the same year as that for which they ^re appro- 
priated. However, funds appropriated and .warded in one fiscal year are 
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generally used by local school districts to support educational activities 
carried out in the following fiscal year. 

If the Secretary of Education determines, after providing reasonable 
notice and o portunity for a hearing to an SEA, that the i.A has failed to meet 
the requ'-enents of the program, the Secretary may terminate further payments 
under the program to the SEA Or reo»est th*t che SEA terminate payments to 
specific LEAs that fail to meet program requirements. The Secretary may also 
reallocate to other States any amount of a grant made to a State that will not 
be used by that State for carrying out the purposes of the program. 

PROGRAM FU:!DINC HISTORY 

The following table prese he appropriations for the emergency immi- 
grant education program since * enactment. 

TABLE 1. Appropriations History for the Emergency Irroigrant 
Education Act for Fiscal Years 1984 through 1987 

Fiscal Year Appropriations 

1984 $30,000,000 

1985 30,000,000 

1986 28,710,000 

1987 30,000,000 

Source: Various budget documents prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Educat ion. 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

Since its i jeption in 1984, the emergency immigrant education program has 
remained relatively stable in the annual amounts made available to States; 
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-however, the number of applicant SEAi and the numbers of immigrant students 
served by the program have increased. 

According to the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs, the office that administers this program in the U.S. Department of 
Education, 28 States applied for and received grants to serve 277,300 immigrant 
children under the program for the school year 1984-1985 (FY 1984 appropria- 
tion). The States receiving tue largest emergency immigrant education grants 
in FY 1984 were California, Texts, New York and Illinois. The number of immi- 
grant children eligible to receive assistance under this program in FY 1984 was 
estimated to be almost 350,000. 

In PY 1985, 32 States applied for and received emergency immigrant edu- 
cation grants providing financial assistance to 416 local school districts 
serving 422,549 immigrant students. More than 40 percent of the immigrant 
children receiving services under the program resided in California, while New 
York, Texas, Illinois, Florida, and Massachusetts (in that order) had the next 
largest numbers of participants. 

In FY 1986, 31 States applied for and received grants under the emergency 
immigrant education program to serve a reported 436,612 immigrant children. 
The five States receiving the largest emergency immigrant education grants in 
FY 1986 were California ($13,907,530), Florida ($1,052,556), Illinois 
($1,375,990), New York ($3,513,880), and Texas ($2,854,066). 

The following table presents the FY 1986 distribution of emergency immi- 
grant education funds by State, as well as the reported number of immigrant 
children served under the program by each participating State. 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Funds and Number of Iramigrar Children 
Reported Under the Emergency Immigrant Education urogram 
for FY 1986, by State 



Children 
reported 



Amount of 
awa rd 



Comment 



Alabama 






$ 




Did 


not 


apply 


Alaska 










Did 


•jot 


apply 


Arizona 




940 


337 


,717 






Arkansas 










Did 


not 


apply 


California 


208 


911 


13,907 


,530 






Colorado 


3 


030 


201 


,741 








Connecticut 


2 


328 


152 


,060 








Delaware 










Di d 


not 


apply 


District of Columbia 


3 


659 


248 


,393 






Florida 


17 


730 




556 








Georgia 


1 


425 


87 


(64 








Hawa i i 


3 


797 


258 


^36 








Idaho 










Did 


not 


apply 


Illinois 


20 


905 


1,375 


990 






Indiana 










Did 


not 


apply 


Iowa 




517 


25 


476 






Kansas 


1 


693 


?7 


33/ 








Kentucky 










Did 


not 


apply 


Louisi ana 


2 


77j 


162 


594 






Maine 










Did 


not 


apply 


Maryland 


6 


659 


447 


157 






Massachusetts 


10 


631 


619 


888 








Michigan 


2 


973 


188 


569 








Minnesota 


2 


964 


170 


882 








Mi ssissippi 




814 


49 


338 








Mi ssouri 




887 


50 


281 








Montana 










Did 


not 


apply 



( cont inued) 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Fundi and Number of Immigrant Children 
Reported Under the Emergency Immigrant Education Program 
for FY 1986, by State 
(continued) 



State Children Amount of Comment 

reported award 



Nebraska 










Did 


not 


apply 


Nevada 










Did 


not 


apply 


New Hampshire 










D?d 


not 


apply 


New Jersey 


11 


259 


765 


959 








New Mexico 


2 


869 


197 


806 








New York 


51 


392 


3,513 


880 








North Carolina 










Did 


not 


apply 


North Dakota 










Did 


not 


apply 


Ohio 


6 


014 


369 


882 








Oklahoma 










Did 


not 


apply 


Oregon 


I 


171 


68 


394 








Pennsylvania 










Did 


not 


apply 


Rhode Island 


3 


400 


184 


954 








South Carolina 










Did 


not 


apply 


South Dakota 










Did 


not 


apply 


Tennessee 


1 


649 


93 


428 








Texas 


42 


517 


2,854 


066 








Utah 


2 


029 


129 


359 








Vermont 










Did 


not 


apply 


Virginia 


8 


460 


537 


689 








Washington 


6 


301 


384 


704 








West Virginia 










Did 


not 


apply 


Wisconsin 




789 


49 


097 








Wyoming 










Did 


not 


apply 


Puerto Rico 


2 


123 


146 


37 3 








TOTAL 


436 


612 


$28,710 


000 









Source: Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, 
U.S. Department of Education. 
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Program participation information for FY 1987 is not available. Data from 
-individual States is still being rece;ved by the U.S. Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION ENDINGS 

There have been no evaluations of the emergency immigrant education pro- 
gram. 

ADDI T IONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

Some school officials in Florida, California, Illinois, New York, arid 
Texas, States with large immigrant student populations, argue that the presence 
of immigrant children in their local school districts largely results from 
Federal immigration policies over which State taxpayers have little or no 
control. Consequently, these school administrators contend that the Federal 
Government should provide financial assistance to the local school districts 
financially burdened by the additional costs of providing educational and 
related services for immigrant children. Further, they point out that the 
scope of services required by immigrant children exceeds that usually required 
by non-immigrant s^udenr Some school administrators argue that many school 
districts do not have the additional funds to provide English-language in- 
struction programs, employ bilingual teachers, develop appropriate instruc- 
tional materials, and provide needed related services for immigrant children. 
In addition, in States with large immigrant populations, immigrant childrt^ 
frequently reside in poorer school districts that are less able to pay for the 
costs of providing the educational services required by these students. 

Data from the Immigration and Naturalization Service she «t an average 
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of approximately 115,000 immignnt children ages 5 to 19 (including nsiugees 
who have subsequently received immigrant status) were legally admitted to the 
United States annually from fiscal years 1970 through 1979. During fiscal 
years 1980 through 1982, an average of about 155,000 such immigrant chiiu.en 
were admitted to the U.S. annually. This figure dropped to 142,831 and 136,152 
in fiscal years 1983 and 1984, respectively. 5_/ In addition, the U.S. Census 
Bureau estimates that, on average, 46,00u undocumented, or illegal, immigrant 
children in this age range annually enter tue U.S. 6/ Further, the data show 
that the majority of immigrants are concentrated in the southwestern States, 
particularly in California and Texas. Jf 

Over the last 10 years, the impact of immigrant children upon California 
school districts has beei significant. The California State Department of 
Education estimates that between 60,000 and 75,000 immigrant children are 
enrolled in schools throughout that State. 8/ More than 40 perce.it of all the 
Southeast Asian refugees have settled in California in addition to substantial 
numbers of Cuban-Haitian refugees and Mexican immigrants. 9/ Some estimate 



5/ Immigration ar.d Naturalization Service. Annual Report, 1979. Table 
10 and Table 14; 1932 Statistical Yearbook of the Immigre* ion and 
Naturalization Service, 1982. Table IMM 4.1. Unpul ished data obtained from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Telephone conversation with Mike 
Hoefer, June 1985. 

6/ Warren, Robert and Passel , Jeffrey S. Estimates of Illegal Aliens 
from Mexico Counted in :'»t 1980 United States Census. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. April 1983. Information also from telephone conversation with 
Jeffrey Passel, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

7/ Immigration and Naturalization Service. Annual Report, 1979. Table 
12A. (This report was discontinued in 1980.) 

8/ U.S. Tongress. House. Committee on Education and Labor. Sub* 
committee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. Hearing on 
Emergency Immigrant Education Act, 98th Cong., 2nd session. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1984. p. 49. 



9/ Ibid. 
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that in Texas border towns, school enrollments have increased over A percent a 
year for the last 8 tj 10 years due to steady influxes of Mexican ch Idren. 10/ 

In an attempt to contain the alleged additional costs of educating the 
growing numbers of immigrant children in the State, the Texas legislature 
amended section 21.013 of the Texas Education Code in May, 1975. The amend- 
ments stated that Texas would only reimburse local school districts for 
students who were citizens or legally admitted immigrants. Undocumented, or 
illegal, immigrants were not to be counted by Texas school districts in 
reporting their average daily attendance for purposes of calculating the 
districts' share of State education funds. H/ Consequently, some local school 
districts excluded undocumented immigrant children from their public schools, 
while other districts charged them tuition since the State would not reimburse 
school districts for undocumented immigrant students. At issue was whether 
undocumented immigrant children must be provided a free public education by 
local districts. A series of court cases followed that led to a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision prohibiting Texas from denying free public education to 
undocimented immigrant children ( Plyl^ „ Doe, 457 U.S. 202, 198z). 12/ 



10/ Aldrich, Hope. New Immigrants Swell Enrollments in Texas Border 
Towns. Education Week, August 31, 1983. p. 1. 

H/ For a detailed discussion of the issues related i.o these Texas 
education amendments, see Masanz. Sharon D. Education Services foi Undocu- 
mented Mi >n Children. CRS White Paper. Washington, August 3, 1982. 18 p. 

12/ For a detailed discussion of this litigation, see Holland, Rick. 
Emergency Immigrant Education. CRS White Paper. Washington, July 31, 1985. 
U p. 
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This Supreme Court decision prohibiting Te-as from, denying free public 
education to undocumented immigrant children focused national attention on the 
problems school districts might face in providing educational services to un- 
documented students. In an attempt to provide assistance to school districts 
faced with large numbers of immigrant children, Congress enacted the Emergency 
Immigrant Education Act to provide schoo 1 construction, maintenance, and opera- 
Lion funds to districts with significant immigrant student enrollments. 

Education Assistance Under the Immigration 
Reform and Contro> Act of 1986 

This section briefly describes the education provisions under the Immi- 
gration Refii-M and Control Act of 1986 (P.!.. 99-603). This legislation pro- 
hibits the hiring of illegal aliens and establishes penalties for employers who 
do hire, or recruit, or refer for a fee, such aliens. It also provides for a 
program of legalization first to temporary and then to permanent status for 
aliens who have resided in the U.S. in an unlawful status since before 1982. 
Under this legalization program, eligible illegal aliens must demonstrate a 
minimal understanding of English and knowledge uf U.S. history and government, 
or be satisfactorily pursuing such a course of * udy, as a prerequis : te for 
obtaining permanent residence in the U S. States ars to receive grants out ot 
$1 billion appropriated annually by the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986 for reimbursement of the costs for educational and certain social programs 
for legalized aliens. 

These State Legalization Impact-Assistance Crants will be available for 
fiscal years 1988 through 1391, and are to be distributed to States by a 
formula to be established by regulation. The rmts are to be used by States 
for (l ) educational service, (2) programs of public assistance, and (3) public 
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health assistance. States are required to allocate at 4 east 10 percent of 
their respective grants for each of these 3 areas. The legislation authorizes 
States "to make payments to State educational agencies for the purpose of 
assisting local educational agencies of that State in providing education 
services for eligiole legalized aliens." The State educational agencies may 
provide such educational services to adult eligible legalized aliens through 
local educational agencies and other public and private nonprofit organi- 
zations, including community-based organizations. Such educational services 
may include English language instruction and other programs designed to enable 
aliens in temporary status to attain the citizenship skills required to obtain 
permanent U.S. residence. 

The legislation provides that with exceptions the definitions and pro- 
visions of the Emergency Immigrant Education Act of 1984 apply to payments to 
State educational agencies for providing educational services for eligible 
legalized aliens, "immigrant children" for this purpose means "eligible 
legalized aliens," including those over 16 years of age, during the 5-year 
period beginning with the first month they were granted temporary legal resi- 
dence. Like the emergency immigrant education program, participation in the 
legalization program is limited to local school districts having at least 500 
eligible legalized aliens or 3 percent of their total student enrollment com- 
prised of such aliens, whichever is less} however, these eligibility criteria 
do not ajply to aliens over 16 years of age. The $500 cap per alien student 
applies to all eligible aliens regardless of age. 

In general, it would appear that the State Legalization Impact-Assistance 
Grants will serve a different student population than is served by the emer- 
gency immigrant education program. That is, the emergency immigrant education 
program serves immigrant children who have been attending school in the U.S. 
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for lets than 3 complete years* By contrast, the legalisation impat grants 
will serve alien students who have resided in the U.S. since before 1?82, a i 
they do not begin until October 1, 1987. Thus, only very young elementar 
school students could qualify for eligibility under both programs. 

Administration Opposition to Funding for the 
Emergency Immigrant Education Program 

In both the FY 1986 and FY 1987 budget requests, the Administration pro- 
posed «■ rescission of the current fiscal year appropriations for this program, 
and no funds were requested for the following fiscal years. The Administration 
argued that most of the children in need of educational services provided by 
the emergency immigrant education program are also eligible for services under 
other Federal programs because of their immigrant status, economic or educa- 
tional disadvantage, or limited English proficiency. Consequently, the 
Administration maintained that there was si ' f icient financial assistance under 
chapters 1 and 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Ac of 1981 and 
Title VII, the Bilingual Education Act, of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act to provide the financial support needed by local school districts for 
educating these immigrant children. Nevertheless, Congress did not approve 
either of the proposed rescissions and appropriated $28.7 million and $30 
million, respectively, in fiscal years 1986 and 1987. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

U.S. library of Congress. Congressional Research Service. American Law Di- 
vision. The right of illegal alien children to a free public education, 
by Charles Dale. Feb. 23, 1981. [Washington] 1983. 

— Education and Public Welfare Division. Education services for undocu- 
mented alien children, by Sharon D. Hasans. Aug. 3, 1982. (Washington] 
1982. 
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Emergency immigrant education, by Rick Holland. July 31 1985 
[Washington) 1985. 
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XIII. MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

Ihe Magnet Schools Assistance program (Title VII A the Education for 
Economic Security Act, P. I. 98-377) supports specific activities in magnet 
schools operated in desegregating school districts. Magnet scnoois have dis- 
tinctive curricular features that are intended to attract students of different 
races. The program has two statutory objectives: 

(1) to assist local educational agencies i.i the elimination, 
reduction, or prevention of minority group isolation in 
schools with substantial portions of minority students; and 

(2) to support, through aid to local educational agencies, pro- 
grams that strengthen academic and vocational education 
skills of students attending magnet schools. 

A magnet school is defined as a school or education center providing a special 
curriculum intended to be attractive to substantial numbers of students of dif- 
ferent races. 

To be eligible for assistance, a local school district must meet one of 
three conditions: 

(1) it lost $1 million or more as a result of the repeal of the 
Emergency School Aid Act on October 1, 1982; 1/ 



1/ The Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA, Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965) was repealed by the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35). ESAA funded a wide range of desegregation 
related activities. Districts calculate the funding loss from the repeal of 
ESAA by comparing their fiscal year FY 1982 assistance provided under Chapter 2 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act ECIA of *981 (P.L. 97-35) 
and their FY 1981 ESAA assistance. 



(341) 
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(2) It is implementing a desegregation plan under court order 
or order of a State agency or official; or 

(3) it has voluntarily implemented, or would if funded, a 
desegregation plan approved under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-352). 2} 

The Secretary of Education distributes magnet school assistance competi- 
tively to eligibl local districts as project grants. The Secretary gives 
"special consideration" to the recentness of the approved desegregation plan, 
the extent to which minority group children are involved in the plan, th? need 
for assistance, and the prospects for attaining program objectives. 

Funds may be used for expenses related to the following facets of a magnet 
school : 

(1) planning and promotional activities related to expansion 
and enhancement of academic programs; 

(2) acquisition of books, materials, and instructional equip- 
ment, including computers; and 

(3) compensation of certified and licensed teachers. 

For items (2) md (3) above, expenses must be related to improving math, sci- 
ence, history, English, foreign language, art, music or vocational skills- 

Certain limitations are placed on the rants. Fu \ds may not be used for 
consultants, transportation, or any activity not enhancing academic improve- 
ment. Additional grants to a district are dependent upon the district making 
satisfactory progress toward meeting the objectives of the program. Also, no 
more than ten percent of any grant can be spent on planning. States are pro- 
hibited fnm reducing State aid to a district because of its receipt of assis- 
tance under this program. A districts allocation under chapter 2 (Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35) cannot be reduced as a 
consequence of the receipt of Magnet Schools Assistance, unless the district's 

2/ Title VI ohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color or 
national origin in any program receiving Federal financial assistance. 
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chapter 2 funds are to be used to address problems arising from the Isolation 
or concentration of minority group children In schools. The Secretary may 
waive the limitation on reducing other chapter 2 assistance if the State shows 
that such assistance is not necessary for the district ir. question. 

In addition, an eligible school district must certify in its application 
for assistance that It will not discriminate on the basis of race, religion, 
color or national origin in: 

(1) the hiring and treatment of employees; 

\ 

(2) the assignment of students to schools or courses, except 
under an approved desegregation plsii; and 

(3) extracurricular activities. 

The authorized annual appropriation level is $75 million for fiscal years 
1984 through 1988. 

BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 3/ 

The Magnet Schools Assistance program was enacted as part of the Education 
for Economic Security Act in 1984, after efforts had been made in both the 
House and Senate to revive the Emergency School Aid Act (Title VI of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965). The Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35) repealed ESAA, the primary source of Federal funds 
supporting desegregation of districts across rhe country. ESAA funding, shortly 
before repeal of the program, focused increasingly on support of magnet schools. 

The Senate added the Magnet Schools Assistance program to its version of 
the Education for Economic Security Act as a floor amendment (June 6, 1984). 
The legislation, as amended and approved by the Senate (June 27, 1984), was 

3/ For more detail, see Magnet Schools Assistance: Federal Aid to Desegre- 
gating School Di8 trlct8 [byJ Jame8 B . Stedman> Congressslonal Reseaich Service, 
report no. 85-746 EPW, May 31, 1985. ' 
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subsequently aporoved by the House (July 25, 1984), and was signed Into law as 
P. I. 98-377 (August 11, 1984). 4/ 

Since its enactment, the Magnet Schools Assistance program has been amended 
once, by the National Science, Engineering* and Hat hematics Authorization Act of 
1986 (P»L. 99-159). The Senate approved the amending language as a floor 
amendment to the National Science, Engineering, and Mathematics Authorization 
Ac* on September 26, 1985. There were no subsequent amendments to the Magnet 
Schools Assistance program. 

The amendments in P.L. 99-159 to the Magnet Schools Assistance program 
extended the p^gram's authorization through FY 1988. The prograa was origi- 
nally authorized onl/ through FY 1986. The legislation also deleted two provi- 
sions from the program's statement of purpose. As originally enacted, the 
statement of purpose included assistance for the establishment &>.J operation of 
magnet schools, and assistance for meeting "special needs" arising from the 
elimination or segregation and discrimination. The uses of funds were modified 
to inure natiowly focus on academic programs in magnet schools, deleting language 
permitting funds to be used for magnet school programs in general. Finally, 
the legislation amended the program by deleting a prohibition against using this 
assistance for courses "the substance of which is secular humanism." 5/ 



4/ The House previously had passed H.R. 2207 (June 7, 1983) to revive the 
Emergency School Aid Act in a modified form following its repeal by P.L. 97-35. 
This bill authorized funding for desegregation planning, development and imple- 
mentation of magnet schools, staff training, the hiring of additional staff, 
innovative education activities involving multiracial participation, community 
relations, activities to address recurring desegregation problems, and, for 
districts desegregating under court order, educational activities for minority 
schools unaffected by reassignment. The authorized appropriation level was set 
at $100 millio" for FY 1984 and "such sums as necessary" for the next two fis- 
cal years. 

5/ See, The Concept of "Secular Humanism" in the Context of Elementary 
and Secondary Education: Discussion of the Variety of Meanings, and References 
,'n Federal Education Legislation [by} Wayne Riddle, Congressional Research 
Service, report no. 86-545 EPW, January 31, 1986. 
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ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

This is a competitive grant program under which the Secretary 0 f Education 
evaluates applications from individual school districts and selects eligible 
applicants for funding. 

PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

The Magnet Schools Assistance program has been funded for three fiscal 
years, 1985, 1986 and 1987. The table below provides the final appropriation 
for each of those years. 

Table 1: Funding f 0 r the Magne' Schools Assistance Program 
(in thousands of dollars) 



Percent a Change From 
Fiscal Year Appropriation Previous Year 



FY 1985 $75,000 

FY 1986 $71,775 -4.3 

FY 1987 $75,000 +4.5 



PARTICIPATION LEVELS AND TRENDS 

From the FY 1985 appropriation, 44 school districts received gran.-*, 
averaging $1,705,000 and ranging from $214,000 t0 $4,000,000. 6/ The FY 1986 
appropriation was awarded to these same districts as continuation grants. The 



qq FY 1985 a PP r °P riaCior -8 act for the Department of Education (P.L. 

98-619) restricted the maximum grant under the program to $4,000,000. This 
same limitation has been applied to FY 1980 and FY 1987 appropriations oy 
subsequent acts appropriating funds for the Department cf Education (P.L. 99- 
178? P.L. 99—500). 
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application notice for FY 1987 funds estimates that 44 grants will be made, 
averaging $1,705,000. 7/ As with the FY 1985 awards, these will have project 
periods that run for 2 years. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 

Not surpi Isingly, given Its recent enactment, the Magnet Schools Assistnce 
program has not been evaluated. Past experience with Federal funding of magnet 
schools under the Emergency School Aid Act, however, might be useful In consid- 
ering the potential role of the Magent Schools Assistance program. A recent 
Congressional Research Service review of evaluations of that earlier Federal 
effort focused on two questions: 8/ 

(1) Is there a need for Federal assistance to magnet schools? 

(2) What are the major structural and procedural Issues faced 
by such a program? 

That review noted, with regard to the first question, that evaluations of 
the Emergency School Aid Act and research on magnet schools in general provide 
somewhat ambiguous responses. Magnet schools, according to the research, ap- 
pear to enhance desegregation under certain conditions, but federally supported 
magnet schools per se may not be any more likely to contribute to desegregation 
of a school district than non-f ederally supported magnets. The ESAA evalua- 
tion? cautioned that ESAA funding should grow slowly, if at all, and suggested 
that many districts have established magnet schools without any Federal 
assistance • 



7/ Federal Register, August 4, 1986, p. 27898-27899. 

8/ Magnet Schools: Federal Assistance and Findings from National Studies 
(by J James B. Stedman, Congressional Research Service, report no. 85-1065 EPW, 
December 4, 1985. 
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With regard to the second question (concerning what the earlier experience 
might suggest for structuring a Federal magnet school program), it appears that 
the objectives of the program need to be clearly defined, particularly in bal- 
ancing desegregation goals with educational improvement goals. Where the 
balance will be struck in the Magnet Schools Assistance program is not clear. 
It also appears that the place of magnet schools within a district's broader 
desegregation effort may merit attention. One evaluation concluded that magnet 
schools were most effective as desegregation tools when they wer« not the sole 
desegregation approach being utilized. The Magnet Schools Assistance program 
is silent on this issue. Finally, it may be important to consider whether 
Federal assistance should be targetted to districts where conditions are condu- 
cive to effective operation of magnet schools, or be used to nurture those 
necessary conditions within districts. The Magnet Schools Assistance program 
does not appear to address this issue. Indeed, It seems focused on certain 
important characteristics of districts' programs (design of the magnet progr.im, 
quality of program administrators, and adequacy of resources devoted to the 
program), but not on a broader range of elements that might contribute to the 
operation of effective magnet schools (such as the level of community involve- 
ment, the degree of support by State officials, past desegregation experience in 
the district, suitable locations for placing the schools, the balance between 
desegregation goals and educational improvement goals, and the extent of minor- 
ity group representation in the district). 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 
This section is not included in this chapte;. 
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OPTIONS AND ALTERNATIVES 

This section is not included in this chapter. 

SOURCES OP ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

This section is not included in this chapter. 
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XIV. THE WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ACT 
SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND S'.kUCTURE 



The Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) , title IX-C of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, was first authorized by the Education Araerdments 
of 1974, P.L. 93-380, and was first funded in FY 1976. The statutory purpose 
of the WEEA program is to promote educational equity for women and girls in the 
United States and to provide financial assistance to help educational agencies 
and institutions meet the nondiscrimination requirements of title IX of the 
Education Amendments o£ 1972, P.L. 92-318. 

S^re research data have shown thf a variety of educational policies and 
practices that discriminate against and girls existed at nearly every 

level of education in the United States, and in some cases continue to exist in 
part. The extent of this problem can be seen by a brief review of some of the 
major areas where sex bias or discrimination has been alleged. For example, 
according to some researchers, different treatment of boys and girls, and men 
and women, in U.S. textbooks was common. 1/ Girls were often portrayed as more 
passive than boys, and the primary occupations for women in school textbooks 
were housewife and elementary school teacher. 

At the elementary school through college levels, guidance counselors have 
been accused by some researchers of providing girls and women with inferior 

U Fishel, Andrew, and Pottker, Janice. National Politics and Sex 
Discrimination in Education. Lexington, Hass. Lexngton Books, 1977. p. 8. 
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academic, occupational, and personal, guidarse. Analyses of selected counseling 
sessions and survey instruments have shown that some counselors view certain 
jobs as being more suitable for men than vocoen and therefore tend to steer 
girls and young women away from these "masculine" occupations. 2/ Also, 
vocational and career education programs have sometimes perpetuated traditional 
sex-role behavior patterns, according to ewe ex rts. In tome cases where 
girls wanted to enroll in a course or a program not traditionally for females, 
they have been prohibited from doing so. 3/ Certain advanced math and science 
classes have at times also been closed to girls if the classes had insufficient 
spaces for all the boys who wanted to enroll. 

In sports programs at both the secondary school interscholastic level and 
the intercollegiate level, some research data indicate teams for ^en have 
outnumbered those for women, and men's teams have received greater financial 
support. 4/ Even in SDorts considered equally appropriate for boys and girls, 
such as tennis or 8olf, some educational institutions treated girls and young 
women unequally. When the same sport was offered on a separate team basis Tor 
both males and females, it was provided less frequently for girls and young 
women, according to some researchers. 5/ 

Finally, some research studies suggest thai women jlty members have 
been discriminated against in a number of areas at colleges and univer- 
sities, b/ Women have tended to be found at the lower teaching levels at 
lower-status postsecondary institutions or at junior colleges according to 



2/ Ibid., p. 9. 

3/ Ibid., p. 10. 

4/ Ibid., p. 11. 

5/ Ibid. 

6/ Ibid. 
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these research studies. They also have been paid less than their male 
colleagues in some cases for doing the same job. 7/ In addition, certain 
researchers contend that some women faculty members have been given the least 
desirable teaching assignment, » g., large undergraduate classes rather than 
graduate-level serainars. Further, some research data indicate that they are 
less likely to have tenure than male faculty. 8/ 

The W p CA program provides discretionary grants and contracts to public 
agencies, private nonprofit, organizations, and individuals for women's edu- 
cational equity projects that are of national, statewide, or other general 
significance. Among other things, the Act authorizes curricular and textbook 
development related to women's educational equity, model personnel training 
programs, guidance and counseling activities, and educational equity research. 
The WEEA program supports work not only in elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, but also in preschool, vocational, and adult education. 

Under Current WEEA program regulations, six program priorities are listed 
from which the Secretary of Education each year selects I or more for funding. 
The six progr-m priorities are for model projects: on compl ^nce with the non- 
discrimination provisions under title IX on educational equity ^or racial and 
ethnir minority women and girls; on educational equity for disabled women and 
girls; to influence leaders in educational policy and administration; to 
eliminate persistent barriers to educational equity for women; and other 
authorized activities (projects that address other important issues and 
activities authorized under WEEA but not explicitly focused on one of the 
previous priority areas, for example, sex equity in school and college health 
services). In addition, the Secretary is required to make at least I grant or 

7/ Ibid., p. 12. 



8/ 



Ibid. 
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contract every year for each of the equity activities described in the statute 
(i.e., curricular and textbook development, model personnel training, etc.). 

The Women's Educational Equity Act authorizes 2 programs of discretionary 
grants and contracts both of which are aimed at achieving one or more of the 
above six program priorities. The first is a discretionary grant program to 
develop, demonstrate , and disseminate information on women's educational equity 
programs, materials, and activities of national. State, or general signifi- 
cance. The Department of Education must attempt to ensure a broad geographic 
distribution of funded projects and to avoid supporting previously funded 
ideas. The second discretionary grant program assists projects of local 
significance, including support for programs to achieve compliance with the 
nondiscrimination provisions under title IX. This latter program has never 
been implemented because the authorising legislation formerly stipulated that 
the Department could provide financial assistance to projects of local signif- 
icance only when annual appropriations for the WEEA program exceeded $15 mil- 
lion (which, to date, they have not done). The Education Amendments of 1984 
(P.L. 98-511), by contrast, authorise the use of WEEA funds in excess of $6 
million for activities under either or both programs; however, since the 
enactment of the 1984 amendments, funding for WEEA has been insufficient to 
provide financial assistance to projects of local significance. 

If annual appropriations exceed $6 million (which they have not done since 
FY 81), the WEEA program can also pay part of tht costs of establishing and 
operating, for up to 2 years, projects that are of national, statewide, or 
other general significance ihat provide equal opportunities for both sexes . At 
least 75 percent of the funds for these projects must be provided to local 
school districts . 
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"Challenge grants" are alio authorized under VESA to support the develop- 
ment of innovative strategies for planning and implementing women's educational 
equity <rograa* , creative school "community partnerships, and new dissemination 
and replication approaches. The maximum sice of these discretionary grants, 
which were first funded in FY 1985, is $40,000. 

The VEEA program office is required to evaluate and disseminate at low 
cost all materials and programs developed under the Act. A national publish- 
ing center, under contract to the Department Education, publishes and mar- 
kets 104 products developed by the VEEA grantees. Over 265 products, such as 
training manuals, curriculum guides, and instructional materials, from VEEA 
grants have been m*de available for national dissemination. 

The Vomen's Educatic al Equity Act also established a National Advisory 
Council on Vomen's Educational Programs. The Council, which is part of the 
Department of Education, consists of 17 individuals appointed by the President 
(by and with the advice and consent of the Senate) as well as the Director of 
the Civil Rights Commission and the Director of the Vomen's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. According to the Act, the Council is to include persons 
who are experts on a wide range of educational equity issues for women and 
girls at all levels of education; individuals who represent and are experts on 
the educational needs of racial and ethnic minority women, older women, and 
disabled women; both women and men who have demonstrated commitment to and 
expertise in women's educational equity; and persons who represent and are 
experts on Federal student financial assistance programs. The Council, among 
other things, advises Federal agencies regarding aspects of their educational 
programs that relate to the educational needs of and opportunities for women. 
Over the past 10 years, the VEEA program has distributed more than $72 million 
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to nearly 700 grantees for Che development of curricmar materials, training 
programs, and other written and audio-visual materials. In FY 1985, the 
program awarded 60 grants to develop and disseminate programs and materials 
that promote educational equity for women and girls; in recent years (since 
l ? Y 198 1 ) , nearly 20 percent of all grants and WEEA funds awarded were for the 
support of projects designed to increase commitment to, and compliance with, 
the nondiscrimination provisions of title IX. 

The Women's Educational Equity Act program is administered by the Office 
of Elementary and Secondary Education in the U.S. Departnent cf Education. The 
Department is required to provide reports on the WEEA program to Congress 
annual ly . 

A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

This section provides a brief legislative history of WEEA from 1974 to 
present. The ..istory includes only major substantive amendments that were 
enacted, as opposed to minor technical amendments to the Act and legislative 
proposals that were not enacted. 

The Women's Educational Equity Act was first authorized by the Education 
Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, and first funded in FY 1976. The original 
legislation authorized the then U.S. Office of Education to provide a program 
of discretionary grants and contracts to promote educational equity for women 
and girls through a wide range of activities at all levels of ed cation. 
Appropriated funds for WEEA were to be used to support the development, 
demonstration, and dissemination of model materials and approaches designed to 
eliminate sex bias. Projects funded under the Act had to be of national, 
statewide, or other general significance. 
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-The 1974. legislation specifically authorized 6 types of activity: 

(1) the development and evaluation of curricula, textbooki, end 
other instructional materials related to women' • educational 

equity} 

(2) model preservicc and inservice training programs for instruc- 
tional peraonnel; 

(3) research and development activities; 

(4) guidance and counseling activities, including development of 
non-discriminatory achievement and vocational preference teits; 

(5) educational programs to increaie opportunities for adult women, 
including programs for underemployed and unemployed women; and 

(6) expansion and improvement of programs and activities for women 
in vocational education, career education, physical education, 
and educational administration. 

The 1974 Act also authorized a program of small grants, not to exceed 
$15,000 each, to be awarded at the discretion of the U.S. Commissioner (now 
Secretary) of Education. Theie amaller discretionary grants, often awarded to 
individuals, supported the development of innovative strategies to achieve 
educational t^uity for women and girla. The original legislation established a 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. The Council was 
composed of 17 members appointed by the President, with the advice of the 
Director of the Civil Rights Comsniiiion, the Director of the Women's Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, and the Director of the Women's Action Program of the 
then U.S. Office of Education. The Council's responsibilities included: 
adviaing Congress and the U.S. Coemission«r (now Secretary) of Education on 
women's educational programs, recommending how WEE A funds should be distri- 
buted, providing advice on WEEA program priorities, reporting to the President 
and Congress, and disseminating information on Council activities. 

The Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561, reauthorized and substan- 
tially r, ised the Women's Educational Equity Act. A two-tier funding approach 
was established. The first discretionary grant program was to fund women's 
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educational -equity projects of national, statewide, or other general signifi- 
cance to develop, demonstrate, and disseminate model programs and materials. 
The second discretionary grant program (which has not been implemented to date 
because of insufficient appropriations for WEEA) was to assist local school 
districts to comply with the requirements of title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 19*2 (P.L. 92-318). The 1978 amendments required that appropriations 
for WEEA had to exceed $15 million before the second grant program could be 
funded. 

The 1978 legislation retained the jix types of authorized activities but 
also required that the Secretary of Education establi^^ program priorities to 
ensure the most effective use of availabl WEEA funds. The regulations issued 
in 1980 for implementing the WEEA program identified 5 specific funding pri- 
orities: (l) model programs and materials to enable educational agencies to 
meet the requirements of title IX, which prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of sex; (2) projects that address educational equity for women and girls who 
are members of racial and ethnic minority groups; (3) projects that focus on 
educational equity for disabled women and girls; (4) model projects to increase 
commitment to title IX compliance and to women's educational equity among 
educational policymakers; and (5) projects that focus on persistent barriers to 
achieving women's educational equity. The Secretary, with the advice of the 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, could choose to fund 
some or all of the program priorities in a given fiscal year. 

The 1978 Act provided authorizations of appropriations for WEEA of $80 
million annually through FY 1983. The 1978 legislation also increased the 
maximum amount for small grants from $15,000 to $25,000 each. Subsequently, 
however, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation .ct of 1981, P.L. 97-35, reauthor- 
ized WEEA and limited authorizations of appropriations for the program to $6 
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million for each of fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984. Notably, WEEA was ex- 
cluded from consolidation into the chapter 2 block grant. 

Title iv of the Education Amendments of 1984 <P.L. 98-511), the "Women's 
Educational Equity Amendments of 1984," extended the authorizations of appro- 
priations for the Women's Educational Equity Act of 1978 through FY 1989. Under 
the 1984 amendments, authorizations of appropriations for WEEA are $14 million, 
$16 million, and $20 million for fiscal years 1987, 1988, and 1989, 
respectively* 

The Education Amendments of 1984 also amended WEEA by adding a declaration 
that "excellence in education cannot be achieved without equity for women and 
girls." Further, the statutory purpose of the Act was expanded to include pro- 
viding "educational equity for women and girls who suffer multiple discrimina- 
tion, bias, or stereotyping ba.ed on sex, and on race, ethnic origin, disabil- 
ity, or age." 

The 1984 legislation authorized funding for the second discretionary grant 
program that supports projects of local significance when appropriations for 
WEEA exceed $6 million (which they have not done since FY 1981), rather than 
$15 million as required by previous legislation. Under current law, 75 percent 
of these funds for WEEA in excess of $6 million must go to local school 
districts. 

In addition, the legislation chapged the small grant program to a program 
of "challenge gran i" not to exceed $40,000 each. "Challenge grants" support 
the development of innovative strategies for planning and implementing women's 
educational equity programs, creative school-community partnerships, and new 
dissemination and replication approaches. These smalle- grants are governed by 
the same two-tier discretionary grant system that is used to award the larger 
general grants? that is, "challenge grants" oust support projects of national, 
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statewide, or general, significance until WEEA appropriations exceed $6 
mill ion, after which any funds in excess of $6 million may be used for 
"challenge grants" that support projects of local significance. 

The Education Amendments of 1984 also reauthorized the National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Programs. The amendments expanded the Council's 
charge to advise all Federal agencies with education programs that relate to 
-he needs of and opportunities for women. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

Public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, and individuals apply 
directly to the U.S. Department of Education for WEEA funds. Discretionary 
project grants and contracts are awarded on the basis of national competition 
after all applications are reviewed by panels of Federal and non-Federal ex- 
perts in th<> area of educational equity. According to WEEA program reg- 
ulations, the Department must attempt to ensure geographic diversity and to 
avoid supporting previously funded ideas. WEEA funds are generally used in the 
program year following the fiscal year for which they are appropriated. 

The following tatle presents the FY 1985 distribution of WEEA grants among 
the program priorities established by regulation. Comprehensive data are not 
available regarding the distribution of WEEA funds among these program pri- 
orities. 
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TABLE 1. FY 1985 Distribution of WEEA Crants Among the 
Program Priorities Established by Regulation 



Program priorities 


Number of 
grants 


Percent of all 
grant s 


Projects on title IX compliance 


g 


1 A 


Projects on educational equity for 

T" ti C 1 A 1 21 n n AfKm r fflinrtn fv o^m^n 
********* caiiw CLIlIlll* ll <* U V i 1 LY WUultZll 


17 


29 


Projects on educational equity for 
disabled women and girls 


8 


U 


Projects to influence leaders in educa- 
tional policy and administration 


0 


0 


Projects to eliminate persistent bar- 
riers to educational equity for women 


17 


29 


Other authorized activities (projects 
or activities authorized under WCEA 
that fall outside the priority areas 
listed above) 


9 


i: 


Total 


59 


100 a/ 



ay The percent column totals do not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 



Source: Annual Evaluation Report—Fiscal Year 1985. U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation. 



WEEA conducts a separate competition within each program priority area selected 
for funding. Each grant application is submitted for funding consideration in 
1 of the 6 program priority areas and competes only against other grant appli- 
cations submitted within the same area. 
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PROGRAM FUNDINC HISTORY 

The following cable presents the appropriations for the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act since FY 1976, the first year for which funding was 
authorized. 

As this table shows, appropriations for the Women's Educational Equity Act 
rose steadUy from $6,270,000 in FY 1976 to $10,000,000 in FY 1980. Beginning 
in FY 1981, however, appropriations for WEEA began to decline from the FY 1980 
level, largely as a result of budgetary limitations enacted in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35. Under P.L. 97-35, authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for WEEA were limited to $6,000,000 for each of fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, and 1984., While WEEA appropriations increased slightly from 
$5,760,000 in fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984 to $6,000,000 in FY 1985, they 
have subsequently dropped to a low of $3,500,000 for FY 1987. This FY 1987 
funding level is $6,500,000 below the FY 1980 funding level hig'i for the WEEA 
program. 

In constant dollars (i.e., after adjusting for the effects of inflation) 
appropriations for lIi* Women's Educational Equity Act increased annually from 
FY 1976 to FY 1977, but declined each year since FY 1980. As the appropri- 
ations table shows, the net change in annual appropriations for WEEA from 
FY 1976 to 1987 reflects a 73.6 percent decrease in constant dollars. 

PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

The Women's Educational Equity Act program has provided financial assist- 
ance to a variety of institutions and to individuals and has supported projects 
in almost all States. However, WEEA program participation and funding has been 
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The Women's Educational Equity Act ( WEEA) , Title IX, Part G Of The Elementary And 
Secondary Education Act Appropriations History For Fiscal Years 1976-1987, In Current And 
Estimated Constant Dollars 



Fiscal 
Year 



WEEA 
Appropriation 
(in thousands of 
current dollars) 



Percentage Change 
From Previous Year 
{current dollars) 



Percentage Change 
From Previous Year 
(constant dollars) 



1976 


$6,270 


1977 


$7,270 


1978 


$6,065 


1979 


$9,000 


I960 


$10,000 


1961 


$6, 125 


1962 


$5,760 


1983 


$5,760 


1964 


$5,760 


1965 


$6,000 


1966 


$5,742 


1987 


$3, 500 



Net change, FY 1976- 
1987 



15 


b 


6 2X 


11 


2X 


3 9% 


11 


3X 


3 9X 


11 


IX 


1 8X 


-18 


8X 


-25. 6X 


-29 


'X 


-35 OX 


0 


OX 


-6 8X 


0 


OX 


-5 5X 


4 


2X 


-1 9X 


-4 


3X 


-8 9X 


-39 


OX 


-40 8X 


-44 


2X 


-73 6X 



Note The price index used is the (fixed-weight) deflator for State and local government 
purchases of services, received fro^ U e Bureau of Econoaic Analysis, Department of 
Commerce, on Aug 19. 1986 For fiscal year 1986, the index is based on data for the 
first 3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 and 1988, price index 
numbers are estimated on th" basis of Congressional Budget Office projections of the 
rate of increase in the overall Gross National Product deflator (published in Aug 1986) 
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higher i-n specific types -institutions ana in certain States because of their 
higher interest in the program. 

WEEA grants have been awarded to 5 types of applicants: (l) local school 
districts, (2) State education agencies (SEAs), (3) institutions of higher edu- 
cation (iHEs), (4) nn-profir organizations, and (5) individuals. Of these 
five types of applicants, IHEs and non-profit organizations together have 
received at least 75 percent of the appiopriated funds each ytar. From FY 1976 
through FY 1985 overal 1 » these 2 types of applicants were awarded 84 percent of 
the available WEEA funds. Many of the grants to colleges and universities, 
however, focused on ref~nning elementary and secondary education programs, 
rather than on postsecondary education concerns. 

During the same 9-year period, SEAs were awarded an average of 4 percent 
of the available amounts under the Act. Local school districts received an 
average of 10 percent of the WEEA funds iunng this period, while individuals 
were awarded an average of 2 percent of the grant monies, mostly through the 
small grant (now "challenge grant") program. 

The WEEA program regulations state that the Secretary of Education must 
consider the geographical distribution of grant monies in making final grant 
awards. However, the geographical distribution of WEEA grants has been some- 
what uneven. New York, California, and the District of Columbia have con- 
sistently received at least 20 percent of the WEEA grant monies every year. 
Since the program's inception, there has been a gradual decre. <e in the number 
of States receiving WEEA awards in any on; year from 41 States in FY 1976 to 28 
States in FY 1985. 

In FY 1985 (the most recent year for which data are available), the 
Women's Educational Equity Act program teceived 450 grant applications for new 
awards, of which 334 were for general grants and lib were for "challenge 
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grants." Of the fund ng applications receved, 41 awards were made for general 
grants that support projects of national or statewide significance, and 12 
awards were made for "challenge grants" that assist projects focusing on 
innovative approaches to implementing, disseminating, and/or replicating 
educational equity programs for women and girls. In addition, the WEEA program 
awarded 6 continuation grants in FY 1985, and approximately $600,000 funded a 
contract to operate the WEEA publishing center. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINPINCS 

This section presents che major findings of 3 relatively recent evalua- 
tions of the Women's Educational Equity Act program. 

An evaluation conducted in 1980 by the American Institutes for Research 
(AIR) evaluated 9 WEEA projects funded betw^ei. 1976 and 1979 that were iden- 
tified by the Department of Education as having produced high-quality cur- 
riculum or training materials. The AIR researchers concluded that two-thirds 
of these WEEA projects identified as having produced high-quality materials had 
inadequate evaluations. 

In response to these AIR findings, the WEEA program revised its regula- 
tions in 1980 to encourage adequate evaluations of the WEEA projects. The 
revised regulations required WEEA grant applicants to de cribe in their grant 
proposals an "effective plan for evaluation." If an otherwise acceptable grant 
pr sal contained inadequate plans for evaluation, the WEEA program staff were 
authorized to require a more detailed, complete set of plans. As discussed 
later in this section, despite this requirement for evaluation plans, the 
actual evaluations of products from WEEA projects continue to be uneven. 

In February 1984, the Citizens Council on Women's Education, a project of 
the National Coalition for Women and Cirls in Education, released a report 
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entitled, Catching Up: A Review of ih^jjomen's Educational Equity Act Program 
This report was intended to inform numbers of Congress of WEEA's accomplish- 
ments as they considered the reauthorization of this program. The Citizens 
Council obtained information on over 100 WEEA projects from project directors, 
the WEEA program office, the WEEA publishing center, W r JA product users, and 
from articles in newspapers, magazines, and professional journals. The Council 
concluded that the Women's Educational Equity Act had contributed significantly 
to progress toward quality education for women as well as men. 

The Citizens Council recommended that an additional purpose should be in- 
cluded under WEEA: "to provide educational equity for racial and ethnic nprir- 
ity vomen and disabled women and to overcome the additional discrimination 
wh)*h they encounter in education." In light of newly emerging sducational 
equity needs, the Council recommended that WEEA update or replace some of its 
curriculum materials and products for achieving educational equity for women 
and girls in such evolving educational areas as computer technology. Moreover, 
the Council pointed out that new research findings regarding, for example, the 
recruitment and retention of women and girls in higher level science and 
mathematics studies, should be translated into usable, curricular materials. 
In addition, among other things, the Council recor.~ended greater statutory 
emphasis on dissemination of WEEA materials; restoring the authorization level 
for WEEA to the previous level of $80,000,000 annually; supporting eligible 
grant applicants that have expertise in the needs of racial and ethnic minority 
women and of disabled women; increasing the expertise of WEEA advi ry council 
members on sex equity activities at all levels of education and on the 
educational needs of minority and disabled women; and increasing the diversity 
of membership on tha National Advisory Council on Women's Ec .ational Programs, 
as well as further specifying its directives. 
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Subsequently, in October 1985, Applied Systems Institute, Inc. (ASI) com- 
pleted a descriptive analysis of the Women's Educational Equity Act program 
under contract to the Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation in the U.S. 
Department of Education. The purpose of the study was to describe and analyze 
the WEEA program and provide the Department with information on which base 
budget and administrative policy decisions for the program. 

ASI researchers obtained descriptive information from interviews with 
program staff at the Department and with personnel at the WEEA publishing 
center, from annual reports prepared by the WEEA program office and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, from program grant 
files, and from examination of products at the WEEA publishing center. 

The ASI researchers concluded that the Women's Educational Equity Act 
propram was funding projects that addressed the puiposes of the Act. However, 
they found that the program was funding many projects that appeared to be of 
local, rather than of national or Statewide, significance. While most projects 
claimed they were national in scope, ASI contended that many focused on a 
limited number of individuals or a specific institution, and the evaluation 
evidence necessary to justify national dissemination of project materials was 
generally lacking. 

ASI researchers identified a number of problems related to the WEEA pro- 
gram funding priorities contained in regulations. They found considerable 
overlap among the priority areas. Similar projects were funded under several 
priorities, and nea-ly all the projects funded under the "Other" priority were 
similar to ones funded under the more specific categories. Further, on-going 
projects were similar to previously funded projects, and no new substantive 
areas were proposed for project support under the Act. Consequently, the ASI 
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researchers concluded that the need for new WEEA projects seemed to have 
decreased. 

Moteover, the WEEA program priority areas, according to ASI, overlap with 
other programs in the Department of Education and other agencies. National 
level sex equity activities have been funded not only under WEEA, but also 
under the Fund for the Improvement of Post secondary Education, the former Na- 
tional Institute of Education, the research program of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act, the National .icience Foundation, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

The ASI study concluded that evaluation and dissemination of products from 
the WEEA projects was uneven. Aitnough evaluation plans were required of 
applicants where submitting proposals to the WEEA program office, rigorous 
evaluations were not conducted by many projec' , and the criteria for WEEA 
products proposed for national dissemination did not emphasize the need to 
document product ef f " i veness . In addition, ASI researchers found that the 
WEEA publishing center that disseminates products developed under the program 
had costs much higher than the return in sales. Ii* 1984, the Federal cost, 
according to the ASI study, averaged $50 for each individual *EEA product sold 
to the public, while the average charge to the consumer was $7. (it should be 
noted that the authorizing legislation requires the WEEA program to disseminate 
at low cost all materials and programs developed under the Act.) 

Based upon these findings, the ASI researchers concluded that "considera- 
tion should be given to phasing out the (Women's Educational Equity Act] pro- 
gram." The researchers recommended that effort be made to publish the WEEA 
materials developed since 1979 since these products represent a considerable 
investment of funding and effort, and may be of up~ to local school dijtricts 
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and IHKs in reducing sex bias and/or ensuring educational equity for women and 
girls. 

ADDITIONAL P ROC RAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AMD ISSUES 

This section briefly discusses the issues raised by the Administration in 
its repeated attempts to terminate the WEEA program. 

Termination of the Women's Educational Equity Act Program 

The Administration did not requeb any funds for the WEEA program for 
fiscal years 1982 through 1987. In addition, it has repeatedly proposed re- 
scissions of previous fiscal year appropriations when submitting its budget 
requests to Congress. 

In its rationale for the proposed rescissions of funds for WEEA, the Ad- 
ministration argued that the WEEA program has outlived its usefulness as a 
distinct categorical activity. The Administration pointed out that, although 
all WEEA projects funded are supposed to be of national, statewide, or general 
significance, in recent years an increasing proportion of the supported activ- 
ities has been of local interest, in addition, the Administration contended 
that the program has not ensured that projects are subjected to systematic 
evaluation; consequently, materials and models that have been produced for 
national dissemination have been of uncertain quality. Further, the Admin- 
istration maintained that in the 10 years that the Women's Educational Equity 
Act program has been in existence, a number of other Federal agencies and 
programs have come to duplicate ite mission and activities, such as the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Educatior Act program, the National Science Foundation, and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, among others. States and local 
communities (.hat wish to fund sex equity activities may use the chapter 2 block 
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grant monies or funds from the other Federal agencies and programs noted above 
for that purpose, according to the Administration* 



SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

U.S. Library of Congress. Congressional Research Service. Education and 
Public Welfare Division. Federal policies and programs relating to sex 
discrimination and sex equity in education, by Bob Lyke and Rick Holland. 
May 16, 1985. CRS report 85-116 EPW. (Washington] 1985. 





XV. EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION ACT 



SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The Excellence in Education Act, enacted in 1984 and funded for fiscal 
year FY 1985 and FY 1986, supports improvement activities at individual elemen- 
tary and secondary schools across t\e country. The Act was proposed largeJy as 
a Federal response to the growing concern over the status of the Nation's pub- 
lic education, particularly ac the high school level. 1/ 

The purpose of the Act, according to the statute, is to provide Federal 
support for activities in schools that demonstrate techniques for improving 
educational quality, th^t can be disseminated and replicated among other schools, 
and that involve "ocal parents, principals, teachers, and businesses in their 
implement at ion. 

School districts in each State nominate individual schools to their chief 
State school officers. Each of these officers, in turn, nominates 25 schools 
to the Secretary of Education for his consideration. The Secretary can select 
no more than 500 schools from those nominations forwarded to him for project 
grants. School districts are to nominate schools that appear capable of "ex- 
periment ( ing ] with standards of quality" and that will further the purpose of 
the A*.£ . 



U Congressional Record, daily edition, June 6, 1984, pp. S6665-6667, 
remarks by Senator Heinz. 
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Each chief State school officer is responsible for forwarding a slate of 
recommended school, to the Secretary that represent "a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution" within the State according to the following specified criteria: 

(1) the level of schooling offered (e.g., elementary education); 

(2) socioeconomic conditions within the State; 

(3) geographic distribution within the State; 
(A) the size and location of local communities;' 

(5) the relationships between local governments and school 
districts; and 

(6) the potential for the nominate schools to successfully 
undertake leform activities tha* _an be disseminated and 
replicated . 

The Secretary's selection is to be made following a review of each submis- 
sion by an impartial panel and accord 4- *g to the same factors governing the 
chief State school officers' selection process. 

The legislation requires the Secretary to give priority to schools propos- 
ing to undertake projects with the following purposes: 

(1) reform secondary school curriculum to improve achievement 
in academic and vocational subjects, and in basic skills; 

(2) limit "excessive" electives and impose stricter graduation 
requirements; 

(3) improve attendance and discipline; 
(A) increase learning time; 

(5) provide teachers and teams of teachers with incentives, 
such as financial award* -,nd reduced administrative burdens; 

(6) improve achievement through innovative measures, such as 
independent study; and 

(7) create models of linkages between schools and their commu- 
nities, and other schools, to address educational problems 
(e.g., use non-school personnel to alleviate teacher short- 
ages). 
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The Secretary is to disseminate research and evaluation findings on "exem- 
plary" projects and practices supported with these funds. In addition, the 
Secretary is to establish an independent monitoring panel to assess the success 
of the Act in improving instruction and student achievement. 

Two kinds of awards for individual schools are authorized. School Excel- 
lence awards 2/ provide up to $25,000 for a single year, and no more than a 
total of $40,000 for a two-year period. Awards cannot be made for more t\ i a 
two-year per'od. No matching funds are required. 

Special Schools awards 3/ are matching grants, with the Federal share of 
funding not to be less than 67-2/3 percent nor more than 90 percent. Districts 
hava to provide assurances that private sector matching support will be con- 
tributed to support the activities. As with the School Excellence awards, the 
Special School awards cannot exceed $25,000 in a single year, nor $40,000 over 
a two-year period (the maximum duration of an award). 

The legislation authorizes $16 million a year for FY 1984 through FY 1988. 
When the annual appropriation exceeds $15 million, $3 million is to be reserved 
for Special School awards, and $1 million is to be used by the Secretary for 
the research, evaluation, dissemination, and monitoring activities described 
above. 

BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Excellence in Education Act was enacted as Title VI of the Education 
for Economic Security Act (P.L. 98-377) in 1984. 



V The program regulations provide this name for these awards; the autho- 
rizing statute does not label these awards. 

3/ This name is provided in the authorizing statute. 
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The Senate added Che Act to its version of the Educatiop for Economic 
Security Act as a floor amendment (June 6, 1984)* The legislation, as amended 
and approved by the Senate (June 27, 1984), was subsequently approved by the 
House (July 25, 1984), and was signed into law as P.L. 98-377 (August 11, 



The National Science, Engineering, and Mathematics Authorization Act of 
1986 (P.L* 99-159) extended the authorization of the Excellence in Education 
Act through FY 1988 at the same annual authorization level of $16 million. The 
original authorization was for FY 1984 and FY 1985. The Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources added this extension to the National Science legisla- 
tion. 

A year later, during consideration of legislation that ultimately became 
the Huaan Services Reauthorization Act of 1986 (P»L* ^9-425), the Senate ap- 
proved a floor amendment that modified a provision in the Excellence in Educa- 
tion Act (July 14, 1986). The Senate amendment provided that the funding res- 
ervation for Special School awards and for the Secretary's activities wer< to 
be effective only when the annual appropriation exceeded $15 million. This 
amending language was unchanged during subsequent action on the Human Services 
Reauthorization Act of 1986. 

By making the funding reserves effective only when the annual appropria- 
tion exceeds $15 million, the Congress sought to facilitate the awarding of 
funds under the program. As originally enacted, the first $4 million of any 
annual appropriation had to be used to meet the combined funding reserves for 
Special School awards and for the Secretary's activities. The FY 1985 and FY 



hi H.R. 3453 and 3. 1580, introduced in the 98th Congress, would have 
authorized an Excellence in Education Act. Neither bill was the subject of 
hearings or any further legislative action. 



1984). 4/ 
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1986 appropriations of $5 million and $2. A million, respectively, left little 
or no funding available for the School Excellence awards. 



ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS 

This is a competitive grant program under which local school districts 
nominate individual schools as potential grant recipients. Chief State school 
officers, in turn, forward 25 of these nominations to the Secretary of Educa- 
tion. The retary can select up to 500 schools from these nominations. 



PROGRAM FUNDING HISVORY 

The Excellence ir Education Act was funded for FY 1985 and FY 1986. The 
table below provides final appropriations for FY 1985 through FY 1987. 

Table I: Funding for the Excellence in Education Act 
(in thousands of dollars) 



Percentage Change From 
Fiscal Year Appropriation From Previous Year 



FY 1985 $5,000 

FY 1986 $2,392 -52.2 

FY 1987 $ -0- 



PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

The first awards under the Excellence in Education Act, announced July 11, 
1986, went to 60 schools in the Special School award category (approximately $2 
million in two-year grants) and to 61 schools In the School Excellence category 
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(approximately $1 million in one-year grants). These awards were made 
1985 funds. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS 

The Excellence in Education Act has not been evaluated. 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 
This section is not included in this chapter. 

OPTIONS AND ALTERNATIVES 

This section is not included in this chapter. 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

This section is not included in this chapter. 
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XVI. "TERRITORIAL" ASSISTANCE 



SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The "^rr.torie8 M ~Outlying Areas 1/ of the U.S. other than the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico— participate in 
many Federal education assistance programs, either by being treated as 
"States," or by having a specified percentage (typically 1 percent) of program 
appropriations set-aside for them. Separate legislative provisions authorize 
the consolidation 0 f most Federal education programs in the Outlying Areas 
(P.L. 95-134), or the waiver for these Areas of specific requirements generally 
associated with Federal elementary and secondary education assistance programs 
(section 1003 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act). However, there 
are two programs that authorize education aid solely for one or more of the 
Outlying Areas— the programs of General Aid for the Virgin Islands and of Ter- 
ritorial Teacher Training. As the titles imply, these programs authorize gen- 
eral financial assistance for elementary and secondary education in the Virgin 



l/ ( In this report, the general term, "Outlying Areas," rather than "Ter- 
ritory, 1 will be used to refer to Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Commonwealth of tne Northern Mariana Islands, and the former "Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands," because few of these areas— and soon, none of them— 
arc Territories" in the strict, legal sense. Each 0 f these Areas now has— or 
soon will have— a status other than that of "Territory," e.g., a "Commonwealth" 



status, such as that of Puerto Rico. 
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Islands, and ass stance to both pre-service and in-service elementary and 
secondary teacher training in all of the Outl>ing Areas. 

BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The "Territorial" Assistance programs were first authorized as sections 
1524 (Virgin Is aid) and 1525 (teacher training) of the Education Amendments 
of 1978 (P.L. 95-561). Since the initial enactment, this legislation has been 
amended only twice: in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (P-L. 97-35), un- 
der which the authorization vns extenHed through FY 1984, with an annual ap- 
propriations authorization limitation of $2.7 million for aid to the Virgin 
Islands (compared to $5 million r eviously); and in the Education Amendments of 
1984 (P.L- 98-511), under which the appropriations authorization was extended 
but no other changes were made. Currently, each of these programs is author- 
ized through FY 1989, at an annual level of $5,000,000 for General Assistance 
for the Virgin Islands and $2,000,000 for Territorial Teacher Training. 

[ ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS ] 

(No allocation formulas are specified in the statutes for these programs.] 

PROGRAM FUNDING HISTOK/ 

On the following pages are tables showing the appropriations fc* the "Ter- 
ritorial" Assistance programs, with the annual Percentage change in current and 
estimated constant dollars. 
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The Pwlru Of T^ltorUl Teacher Tr.lnin* Appropriations History 
In Current And IstUeted Constant Dollars 



Fiscal 

Year 



Territorial Tea- 
cher Trainloi 
Appropriation 
(In thousands of 
current dollars) 



Percentage Ch*n«a 
Fron Previous Year 
(current dollars) 



Percentage Chance 
from Previous Year 
(constant dollars) 



1960 
191: 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1987 

Net chance, 
1987 



12,000 
$1,900 
S960 
$9*0 
SI ■ 000 
$2,000 
SI. 914 
S2.000 


-10 OX 
-48 7X 
0 ox 
* 2X 
100 ox 
-4 3X 
4 IX 


-17 6X 
-51 IX 

-e ex 

-1 6X 

ee 3x 
-e 9x 

1 5X 




0 OX 


-35 5X 



th « <"<>•• ".tlOMl Product d.fl.tor (SmuSS In L, \)u" 
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The Progran Of General Assistance For The Virgin Islands Appropriations History 
In Currant And Estimated Constant Dollars 



Fiscal 


General Assistance 


Percentage Change 


Percentage Change 




Year 


tor the Virgin Is 


Froa Previous Ycrr 


Froa Previous Year 






Appropriation 


(current dollars) 


(constant dollars) 






(in thousands of 










current dollars) 








I960 


S3, 000 








1981 


12,700 


-10 OX 


-17 


6X 


1982 


SI, 920 


-28 9X 


-34 


8X 


1983 


SI, 920 


0 0* 


-6 


8X 


1984 


SI, 920 


0 OX 


-6 


sx 


1985 


S2.700 


40 6* 


32 


4X 


1986 


$4,786 


77 2X 


68 


8X 


1987 


55,000 


a sx 


1 


6X 


Not change. 1960 to 




66 7% 


7 


6X 



1987 



Note The price index used is the ( f i ted weight ) deflator for State and local governaent pur- 
chases of services, received from the Bureau of Zconoalc Analysis. Department of Cona- 
erce, on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal rear 1966, the index is based on data for the first 
3 quarters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 and 1988, price index nuabers 
are estiaated on the basis of Congressional Budget Office Projections of the rate of in 
crease in the overall Gross National Product deflator (published in Aug 1986) 
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PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 



The program of General Aid for the Virgin Islands has only one partici- 
pating grantee. However, the funds have been used for a variety of purposes. 
Among these purposes have been school construction and repair, operation of 
curriculum development centers, removal of asbestos from buildings, remedial 
education, acquisition 0 f library and instructional materials, initiation of a 
program of agricultural education, educational resea- :h and dissemination, and 
purchase of school security systems. 

Under the Territorial Teacher Training program, 0 ne grant has been made 
each fiscal year since FY 1980 to each of the 5 eligible areas (American Samoa, 
Guam, the Northern Mariana Islands, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and the Virgin Islands). Grants are allocated among the areas in proportion to 
their school-age population, but with a minimum of 5 percent of the funds to 
each area. In each year since FY 1980, approximately 2,000 persons have re- 
ceived either pre-service or in-service teacher training under this program. 

( SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINGS ) 

(There have been no evaluations of these programs.) 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES 

Grant Consolidation Authority 

As noted earlier, the Outlying Areas are eligible t0 participate in most 
of the other programs of Federal aid to elementary and secondary education. 
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Under Such programs as the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, the 
Outlying Areas receive 1 percent of appropriations but contain only approx- 
imately 0.25 percent of the National total school-age population. Assistance 
is similarly provided under a number of other Federal education programs- It 
might be argued that the Ou^ving Areas are, therefore, receiving at least an 
"equitablj" share of Federal elementtry and secondary education assistance, and 
it is not appropriate to provide additional assistance for which only they can 
qualify. This flight be especially applicable to the General Aid for the Virgin 
Islands, since such Federal aid for general elementary and secondary education 
expenses is not provided to other areas, except in the special case of the 
impact aid programs (P.L. 815 and 874, 8lst Congress), in which the Virgin 
Islands also participate. 

In addition, the Outlying Areas are authorized to receive special degrees 
of flexibility in the use of Federal education assistance funds, that are not 
available to the States. Under section 1003 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA), the Secretary of Education is authorized to waive any 
requirements associated with programs under the ESEA or the Education Consol- 
idation and Improvement Act (ECU) for the Outlying Areas. This waiver au- 
thority may be exercised if the requirement is "impractical or inappropriate 
because of conditions or circumstances particular to any of such jurisdictions" 
(sec. 1003(a)(1)). In addition, under title V of P.L. 95-134, any Federal 
agency is authorized to consolidate grants— as well as application and re- 



requirements— to the Outlying Areas under any of the agency's programs, 



used for any of the purposes for which they could be use. under any of the pro- 
grams that were consolidated. This authority is currently utilized to 



except those providing aid directly to individuals (such as some forms of post- 
secondary student aid). Where such grant consolidation occurs, funds can be 
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consolidate grants under most Department of Education elementary and secondary 
education assistance programs, in most of the Outlying Areas. Those in favor 
of terminating the programs of Territorial Teacher Training or General 
Assistance for the Virgin Islands mig^t argue rhat substantial aid for a wide 
variety o. purposes-vith an uniquely high level of local flexibility and low 
level r. administrative burden~is already provided to the Outlying Areas under 
the :onsoHdated grants, and the two specific programs are, therefore, 
unnecessary. 

In contrast, proponents of continuing the current programs might argue 
that they were enacted to address specific and substantial educational problems 
that the Outlying Areas have insufficient resources to alleviate themselves. 
The median family income for each of the Outlying Areas is well below that for 
the 50 States, and ;hese areas generally lack the tradition or resources to 
provide "State" and local support tor elementary and secondary education to the 
same extent as in the rest of the Unitea States. The widely dispersed popula- 
tion of the Pacific Islands also creates special difficulties and costs for the 
provision of teacher training and other services. 

Territorial Status 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands-which includes all of the Pa- 
cific Islands except the State of Hawaii and the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, Guam, and American Samoa-is currently in an advanced stage of 
terminating its Territorial status and becoming independent. "Compacts of Free 
Association" have been negotiated with the 3 new Nations that the Trust Terri- 
tory is to become-the Republic of Palau, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
and the Federated States of Micronesia. The remaining stages of this process 
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are resolution of certain legal difficulties in Palau, and United Nations 
action to formally dissolve the United States' "trust" relationship to these 
areas. Under the Compacts of Free Association, each of the new Nations will be 
provided with a wide range of services, as well as general financial support, 
by the United States <or an extended period of time. 



[ SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ] 

[There are no additional, relevant sources of information on this 
program. ) 
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XVII. ELLENDER FELLOWSHIPS 



SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE 

The Ellender Fellowship program was authorized as a memorial to the late 
Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana. The legisla ion authorizes only grants 
to the Close-Up Foundation, a Washington, D.C. -based organization, the purpose 
of which is to increase understanding of Federal governmental processes among 
secondary-level students and teachers. The Close-Up Foundation was established 
in 1971, and was apparently supported by Senator Ellender before his death in 
1972. The Foundation's primary activities are: conducting week-long seminars 
on American government in Washington, D.C, for high gchcol students and 
teachers; providing technical assistance to State and lor.il programs of educa- 
tion about government; and producing instructional television programs for 
transmission via the C-SPAN (Cable-Satellite Public Affairs Network) system. 

The Close-Up Foundation receives *ando from a variety of public and 
private sources. Federal appropriations for Ellender Fellowships are used 
specifically to provide assistance to economically disadvantaged high school 
students, and their teachers, in meeting the costs of attending the Washington, 
D.C, seminars. According to the Department of E<ucation, approximately one- 
quarter of the participants in these seminars receive Ellender Fellowships, and 
for those recipients, the Ellender Fellowships pay approximately one-third of 
transportation and other participation costs. The remainder of the seminar 

(383) 
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costs for Ellender Fellowship recipients are paid from public and private 
matching funds, generated in the localities wherein the students and teachers 
live. The legislation requires that Fellowships be provided to participants 
from rural, small town, and urban areas. 

BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Ellender Fellowship program was initially authorized in P.L. 92-506, 
enacted on October 19, 1972. This legislation established the purpose and 
structure of the program, and has been substantively amended only once (see 
below) after it was originally enacted. The program was initially authorized 
for fiscal years 1973-1975. 

The legislation for the Ellender Fellowship program was subsequently 
amended on four occasions, under P.L. 94-277, P.L. 94-482 (The Education 
Amendments of 1976), P.L. 97-35 (Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981), 
and P.L. 98-312. The latter three amendments consisted simply of extensions of 
the period for which the program is authorized to receive appropriations— the 
current authorization is through FY 1989— and increase* in the appropriations 
authorization level—from an initial level of $500,000 to a level of $2,000,000 
for FY 1987, and $2,500,000 for each of FY 1988 and 1989. Under P.L. 94-277, 
the program was also amended to remove an annual limitation (of 1,500) on the 
number of Ellender Fellowships that could be granted, and to require that ef- 
forts be "Jade to include participants from rural, small town, and urban areas 
in the program. 

[ ALLOCATION FORMULA AND PROCESS ) 

[There is no allocation formula for chis program.) 
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PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 

The annual appropriations for this program with the percentage change in 
current and estimated constant dollars, are listed in the following table. 
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The Ellender Fellowship ProCraa. P L 92-506. As Attended Appropriations History 
In Current And Estlaatod Constant Dollars. In Tens Of Appropriations (Budfot Authority) 



Fiscal 


Ellondor Fellowship 


Percentafe Change 




PorcontaCo Chenfo 




Year 


Appropriation 


Froa Previous Year 




Froa Previous Yoar 






(in thou sands of 


(current dollars) 




(constant dol lars ) 






current dollars) 










1973 


$500 










1974 


$500 


0 


OX 


-6 


IX 


1975 


$500 


0 


OX 


-7 


ex 


1976 


$500 


0 


OX 


-8 


8X 


1977 


$750 


50 


OX 


3' 


4X 


1978 


$750 


0 


OX 


-S 


5X 


1979 


$1,000 


33 


3X 


24 


5X 


1980 


$1,00C 


0 


OX 


-8 


4X 


1981 


$1,000 


0 


ox 


-8 


5X 


1982 


$960 


-4 


ox 


-11 


9X 


1983 (for '983) 


$1,500 


56 


3X 


45 


7X 


1963 (for 1984) 


$1,500 


0 


OX 




5X 


.984 (for 1985) 


$1,500 


0 


ox 


-5 


8X 


1965 (for 1986) 


$1,500 


0 


ox 


-4 


8X 


1986 (for 1987) 


$1,627 


8 


5X 


5 


4X 


1987 (for 1986) 


$1,700 


4 


5X 


0 


4X 


Net c banco, 1973 to 




240 


OX 


21 


7X 



1987 (for 1988) 



Notf The price Lidox used Is the (f ixed-weifht) doflator for State and local fovernnont pur- 
chases of services, received froa the Bureau of Econcnlc Analysis, DePartaent of Ccaa~ 
erce. on Aug 19, 1986 For fiscal y©*r 1986, the index la based on data for the first 
3 luerters of the year only Also, for fiscal years 1987 and 1988, price index ouabers 
are estiaated on the basis of Congressional Budfet Office Projections of the rate of in- 
crease In the overall Gross National Product deflator (published i Q Au* 1986) 
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PARTICIPATION LEVEL AND TRENDS 

As noted earlier, in the legislative history section, t.ie Ellender Fellow- 
ship legislation initially included a limitation on the number of participants 
of 1,500 per year. This limitation was later removed (P.L. 94-277). 



each of fiscal years 1973-1976. The participation rose gradually, to a level 
of approximately 2,000 per year, in the period of FY 1977-1983. However, be- 
ginning in FY 1983, participation has more than doubled, rising to an estimated 
5,800 for FY 1986. The reasons for this large increase are a higher appropri- 
ation level (see table), a switch from a current to a forward funding schedule 
(which has apparently aided in planning), and greater success by the Foundation 
in raising local matching funds (requiring fewer Federal funds per 
participant). The average Federal cost per participant has fallen from approx- 
imately $400 in FY 1978 to an estimated $281 in FY 1986. While total costs 
have substantially risen over this period, a higher proportion 0 f them are paid 
from non-Federal sources. 

SYNTHESIS OF EVALUATION FINDINCS 

A review of the Close-Up program's activities was conducted by the Social 

Science Education Consortium in 1981. 1/ The authors of this brief review, 

based primarily on interviews of participants, concluded that: 

. . . Close-Up has developed a unique and exemplary approach for 
'.oviding enriched, intensive instruction about the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As a result of their one-week experience, students ap- 
pear to acquire additional knowledge, to hold more positive 



1/ Close-Up Experience: A Report On A Week In Washington, D.C., Social 
Science Education Consortium, Boulder, Colorado, Summer 1981. 



The number of fellowships actually awarded was approximately 1,500 for 
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attitudes about politics, and to feel more competent to partici- 
pate in political activities. It 

However, there *us been no substantial evaluation of the specific effect of 
Federal support of the Close-Up program via Ellender Fellowships— e.g. , whether 
and in what ways Ellender Fellowship recipients differ from other Close-Up par- 
ticipants, whether other sources o^ financial support could replace Federal 
funds if the Ellender Fellowship prog-am were terminated or its appropriations 
level reduced, etc. 

The relative lack of evaluation of this program seems to result from its 
small size, the brief period of participation for each individual, and— 
perhaps — relatively uncritical acceptance by the orogram's proponents of the 
benef w s of bringing students and teachers to Washington for a personal en- 
counter with governmental figures and processes. One's determination of the 
value of Close-Up's activities would appear to depend more on whether one 
accepts the validity of this assumption than on any of the minimal evalua- 
tion results that currently exist. 

f ADDITIONAL PROGRAM BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ISSUES } 
(No additional, relevant information is availaMe.] 

1 SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION } 

[There are no additional, relevant sources of information on this 
program. ) 



2/ Quoted in U.S. Department of Education, Annual Evaluation Report On 
Department of Education Programs, FY 1983, p. 110-3. 
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